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ENGLAND AND 


IJ\HE present is above all a time 
% when men are brought to ask 
‘at arethe interests of our country 

ich are essential to its continued 
well-being ; what in the face of all 
eventualities must we defend to the 
last; and further what are those 
supposed interests whose deceptive 
presence isa burden on our resources, 

‘ however adaptable to arguments of 

the sentimental type ? 

In the Nineteenth Ocentury for 
October, Lord Blachford contri- 
butes some very noteworthy remarks 
on what are now known as the 
Imperial interests of the British 
race. And it is well there should 
be thus authoritatively set up such 
objections as present themselves to 
the scheme or theory for the final 
consolidation of the Empire which 
has, of late years, taken so promi- 
nent a position in public discussion. 
But in Lord Blachford’s argu- 
ment there are one or two 
points requiring further considera- 
tion. He alludes to the British 
Empire ‘as composed of parts so 
great, sO growing, so diverse in 
interest, so remote from each other,’ 
that its consolidation is imprac- 
ticable. Is it possible that the 
prevalent ‘Imperial theory,’ which 
has commended itself to so many 
able minds, is thus based on fictitious 
foundations? May it not be advisa- 
ble at the least to inquire how it is 
that this same British Empire has 
held together firmly for so long. 
The professions and deeds of the 
Canadians are proverbially patriotic. 
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HER COLONIES. 


New Zealand, the only colony with 
which relations were at any time 
ever strained in the slightest, is 
patriotically proud of its position as 
representative of the mother-country 
in the ‘Pacific’ domain of the 
Empire. In regard to this British 
Empire there is no doubt about its 
greatness, there is no doubt about 
its growth. But this diversity of 
interests, where do we find that ? 
An instinct to perform the trade of 
carriers, an instinct to successful 
traverse of the ocean in commerce- 
freighted ships, an instinct to watch 
over and develop any industry which 
is likely to succeed, whether old or 
new, whether strange or familiar, 
an instinct to organise with a view 
to manufacture, an instinct of self. 
government, in a word English 
activity, this is the one pervading 
characteristic, this the one ‘ national 
idea’ of every British community, 
whether it be a band of merchants 
among the swamps of the West 
Coast, or a body of pioneer squat- 
ters ‘ taking up’ the virgin interior 
of Australia. To some minds at all 
events there appears to exist a sub- 
stantial unity of interests underlying 
any circumstantial diversities. As to 
this ‘remoteness,’ do we not find 
it neutralised by telegraph and tele- 
phone, and bridged by steam ? does 
not London talk with Melbourne as 
quickly as Paris with Brest? does 
the ocean still remain ‘an eternal 
barrier set up by creation’? or is it 
not rather true that the ocean has 
been made by man a highway far 
B2 
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more practicable for long journeys 
than the land ? 

Lord Blachford puts it that 
human beings when they associate 
have a purpose in view, and ‘ for the 
all-embracing purpose of security, 
order, prosperity, and safety in the 
territory which they occupy, they 
become a state.’ But in this de- 
finition, it may be suggested, no 
notice is taken of the nature of the 
territory so occupied. It is im- 
plied in the argument that terri- 
torial contiguity is a necessary 
element. Yet France and Algeria 
are one state, France and Spain 
are not one state. 

England and her colonies do form 
one state. ' 

Geographical differences neces- 
sarily induce different means for 
the maintenance of order, pros- 
perity, and safety, but they do not 
do away with the fact that each 
state is one society imbued through- 
out with a national idea, a certain 
constitutional theory, definite com- 
mercial and industrial tendencies, 
and specified social aspirations. The 
Algerian recruit is brought by trans- 
port to the drill-shed at Marseilles, 
while the Gallician conscript joins 
the Madrid garrison by train. But 
that the communications in the one 
instance are over the sea and in the 
other over the land does not seem 
to constitute a reason for denying 
the title ‘state’ to one society and 
granting it to the other. Indeed, 
it may well be asserted that just 
as the military power of any nation 
arises in accordance with its extent 
of territory, so does the maritime 
power of any nation find its chief 
cause and origin in that want of 
territorial contiguity which drives 
maritime nations to hold their own 
at sea. 

Certainly, the element of distance 
is no safe criterion. The governor 
of Tashkend leaving St. Petersburg 
for his own capital, has to face a 
laborious and irksome land journey 
of some 2,000 miles, which consumes 
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about 30 days. The Governor. 
General of Canada reaches his capi- 
tal, 3,000 miles from Downing Street, 
in a floating hotel in some 14 days, 
while the Governor-General of India 
is with equal ease landed in Bombay 
in about 25 days. The Russian 
arsenal of Vladivostock, 5,000 miles 
as the crow flies from St. Peters- 
burg, cannot be stored at all by 
land, so great and troublous are the 
difficulties presented by the long 
land journey; while it is consider- 
ably farther from St. Petersburg by 
sea than any British colony is from 
London. 

Territorial contiguity is in short 
a drawback rather than an advan. 
tage to a large empire, and the 
facilities of communication offered 
by the ocean are immeasurably su- 
perior to those available on land. 

And yet are we to acknowledge 
Russia to be a ‘ practicable’ state 
because its partsare territorially con- 
tiguous, while we deny this claim to 
the British Empire, for the reason 
that its parts are separated the one 
from the other by the sea? 

Upon such considerations it might 
possibly be advanced that there is 
some reason for assuming the exist- 
ence within the British Empire of a 
‘unity of feeling,’ which the ‘re- 
moteness of its parts ’ entirely fails 
to do away with, and that we have 
thus a sphere of combined action, 
we have that ‘ something which can 
be pursued by a common effort and a 
common policy,’ which Lord Blach- 
ford so well shows to be the funda- 
mental element of a state. That 
‘ something’ in the present case is 
the furtherance of the securing to 
the nation the conditions of its 
present prosperity and general op- 
portunities. 

In regard to the British Empire, 
Lord Blachford points out that 
of three functions of a supreme 
power, that function which would 
deal with the internal affairs of its 
component parts is performed by 
the general institution of  self- 
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government. The second function, 
that of arranging inter-provincial 
questions, he tells us is virtually 
performed by means of ‘ accepted 
Imperial laws, like slavery,’ to- 
gether with the provisional but 
sufficient arrangement of colonial 
office, colonial governors, and co- 
lonial agents. With regard to the 
third and last of the functions of an 
Imperial Government, namely the 
conduct of the foreign policy of the 
State, he finds that any scheme of 
Imperial Confederation completely 
breaks down. He asks, ‘In relation 
to foreign politics what purposes 
are common to England and her 
colonies as a mass?’ He makes a 
qualified admission that colonial in- 
fluence in foreign affairs may pos- 
sess certain good points. That, 
for instance, it might turn the ba- 
lance in favour of peace, or that it 
would ease commercial negotiations 
with foreign Powers, who cannot 
understand our colonial relations. 
Bat in all other respects he pro- 
claims it to be a ‘ simple interest of 
suffering.’ The only share in our 
foreign policy which could fall to 
the lot of the colonies, he argues, 
would be their feeling the heavy hand 
of war, and their endurance of their 
- of the national sacrifices ensuing. 
n proof of this argument he in- 
stances our foreign wars in China, in 
India, in Abyssinia; our talked-of aid 
to the Confederates in the American 
war ; our talked-of help of Denmark 
against Germany ; our talked-of in- 
terference in the Franco-German 
war ; our talked-of armed interven- 
tion in the Kast. Waivingall ques- 
tions as to the admission into the 
argument of such ‘talked-of’ poli- 
cies, he asks, ‘ What have our colo- 
nies to do with the command of the 
Mediterranean or the road to India, 
or the balance of power, or the in- 
vasion of Belgium ?’ 

We would venture to suggest the 
possible answer of those who uphold 
the Imperial theory: ‘ Quite as 
much as England, if we turn for a 
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moment to regard the true nature 
of the British Empire.’ 

What are the Australians doing ? 
Vigorously seeking markets for their 
products. Why is there an Exhibi- 
tion at Cape Town? In order to 
attract buyers of South African 
produce. Whence comes the wealth 
of Canada? From the markets 
where her productions are sold. 
Whence the prosperity of England? 
From the profits resulting on her 
industrial activity finding due outlet. 
And how is this national wealth, 
this national well-being, secured ? 
By the continued assurance that 
the nation can carry its varied 
products to the best markets. 
We have here the true national 
interests, the true ‘British in- 
terests’—namely, the retention of 
access to markets. Moreover, in 
many cases, time is of great im- 
portance to the merchant. The 
teas of China must reach Europe 
faster and cheaper by sea than by 
caravan, otherwise the Russian 
and not the Englishman reaps the 
advantage. The Suez Canal being 
kept open, the merchant in Hong- 
kong has more profits to spend 
on Australian produce. Moreover, 
markets exist potentially wherever 
human beings congregate. It be- 
comes the interest of the merchant 
to open up all such markets, to 
penetrate all inhabited lands, and 
sell his wares. Not only does the 
shipowner of Sydney make his 
profits by having the entrée of 
Chinese ports, whence to fetch tea, 
but the merchant can thus intro- 
duce to the Chinese market his 
manufactured products. 

And in regard to our wars, how 
has the foreign policy involved 
consorted with this true nature of 
our Empire? Our wars in China 
and Abyssinia, what else were they 
than endeavours to protect our 
pioneer merchants, and open up 
markets for our colonies quite as 
much as for the home country? To 
these might well be added our 
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latest war—that of Ashantee— 
undertaken purely and solely in colo- 
nial commercial interests. ‘Talked- 
of interference’ in the Danish and 
American wars was never likely 
to be carried out, and always 
opposed by a large majority of 
Englishmen. 

Talked-of interference in the 
Franco-German war was practically 
confined to a defence of Belgium ; 
a course of action whose avowed 
purpose was and is to insure the 
security of the ports of England : 
a matter of some moment to the 
colonies. Interference in the East- 
ern Question is avowedly and de- 
cidedly confined te insuring the 
safety of British interests. It is 
commonly asserted that English 
merchants, whether home or colonial, 
e«annot for a moment endure the 
presence of Russian protectionists 
staying their Black Sea trade, and 
shutting them out from the markets 
of the East. Others again cry out 
against the presence of a powerful 
and possibly hostile Power at the 
Isthmus, interrupting the most 
direct communications of our 
colonies with that great market, 
Europe. Thus it is argued that 
there has yet to be found any 
great item of foreign policy which 
is English as opposed to Imperial 
in purport. 

It is further necessary to bear in 
mind that Europe is, at present, 
much the best market for all ‘ colo- 
nial produce ;’ and, moreover, that 
Europe for some considerable time 
to come promises to be the centre of 
the active forces of the world. If 
the plea is to be entertained that 
the proposed unification of the 
British Empire will localise national 
effort around Europe, and _ here- 
after, as colonies grow, will find its 
chief interests in Oceania and its 
centre at Melbourne, it may well 
be added that, in such case, the 
centre will be rightly placed. But, 
whatever development the future 
may have in store for us, the pre- 
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sent, so far as we are acquainted 
with it, shows England to be the 
actual centre of the Empire. 

Imperial interests, quite as es- 
sential to the well-being of the 
colonies as of England, may be 
defined, in the rough, as the main- 
tenance intact of the communica- 
tions of the Empire, and the opening 
up and securing as many markets 
as possible for our traders and for 
the products of our industries. Nor 
may it be denied that in such 
interests our colonies have a share, 
at the least, proportionately equal to 
that of England. And if the foreign 
policy of England, since the growth 
of her colonial empire, be regarded, 
it will be seen that it has definitively 
set itself to foster these interests 
alone, and to the exclusion of all 
others. It is thus that we can see 
the basis for a common foreign 
policy, and for a united effort of all 
Englishmen, no matter how ‘remote’ 
their various fields of labour. 

Such are some few of the ideas 
that have occurred to those ‘ keenly 
set on maintaining the integrity of 
the Empire.’ Lord Blachford asks, 
‘Is it seriously believed possible 
that nations internally independent 
and externally divided by oceans, 
like England, Canada, South Africa, 
and Australasia, can remain for 
ever united in one political system 
for the sole purpose of determining 
a foreign policy in which no three 
of them have a common object ?’ 
Thus he summarises the objections 
to a federation of the Empire in 
the final plea that the sole purpose 
of union is the determination of a 
foreign policy. The worth of the 
objection of the external division 
by oceans is seen by a brief 
review of the comparative geo- 
graphy of empires, and an ac- 
knowledgment of what modern 
science has accomplished and seems 
destined yet to accomplish in 
overcoming distance. And if the 
one political system is organised 
‘ for the sole purpose of determining 
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a foreign policy,’ there can be no 
objection to it until it has been 
shown that the foreign policy 
so inaugurated will not be dic- 
tated by the interests of the whole 
body. A foreign policy in which no 
three of the component parts of this 
proposed unity have a common 
object +has, however, yet to be 
discovered. 

The same Review has, however, 
also allowed due advocacy of the 
other side of the question. Sir 
Julius Vogel, in the July number, 
eloquently emphasised the thcory 
that the colonies are, and should 
remain, part and parcel of the Em- 
pire, for the benefit of the poor, for 
the success of the rich, for the in- 
evitable development of the British 
population (fed indeed by useful 
contingents from other nations), 
consequent on the prosperity en- 
suing from a continued commercial 
and industrial activity. 

Mr. Dicey, too, in the September 
number, ably pointed out that the 
making and holding of a colonial 
empire is in the very nature of Eng- 
lishmen, and may not be stayed or 
thwarted. And, with much truth, 
he argues that ‘the possession of 
a number of outlying dependen- 
cies scattered over every portion 
of the globe is an essential element 
of the commercial prosperity on 
which our greatness as a nation 
depends.’ 

Now this tendency of the English 
nation, coupled with the economic 
reasons, go far to assure the con- 
tinuance of the integrity of the 
British Empire. But they also in- 
cidentally bring to light the present 
weak places in the system; they 
show where the consequences of 
foreign war would bring disaster 
unless due means be taken to avert 
all evil effect; they call for mea- 
sures ‘to perpetuate the belief in 
our strength.’ But whether we 
hold® with Lord Blachford, or 
Sir Julius Vogel, as to the final 
development of the British nation, 
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we must equally acknowledge the 
fact, that under the conditions of 
the present or the immediate future 
the Empire is and will be one. That 
this unity is marked by a unity of 
interests we have attempted to 
show; and it remains to discover 
the best means for the due carry- 
ing out of a common effort and 
a common policy. 

We will repeat here from Mr. 
Disraeli’s great speech at the Crystal 
Palace, in 1872, the pregnant words: 

But self-government, when it was con- 
ceded, ought, in my opinion, to have been 
conceded as part of a great policy of Im- 
perial consolidation. It ought to have 
been accompanied by . . a mili- 
tary code, which should have previously 
defined the means and responsibilities by 
which the colonies should have been de- 
fended, and by which, if necessary, this 
country should call for aid from the colonies 
themselves. 

Mr. Disraeli next asked how was 
it that the policy of the disintegra- 
tion of the Empire, long ago in- 
augurated, had utterly failed? And 
he answers : 

By the sympathy of the colonies with 

the mother-country. They have decided 
that the Empire shall not be destroyed, 
and in my opinion no minister in this 
country will do his duty who neglects an 
opportunity of resuscitating, as much as 
possible, our Colonial Empire, and of re- 
sponding to those distant sympathies which 
may become the source of incalculable 
strength and happiness to this land. 
In order to a reconstruction of 
our colonial empire, it becomes those 
who have thought on the matter 
to neglect no opportunity of laying 
out for public discussion any sug- 
gestions they may deem appropriate 
to the case in hand. It is with the 
‘military code,’ with ‘the means 
and responsibilities’ by which the 
whole Empire should be defended, 
that our present business lies. 

There are three distinct depart- 
ments of the question. Each in- 
troduces fresh elements, and ele- 
ments vital to the successful issue 
of the whole effort. It must be 
examined from the naval and mili- 
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tary point of view, from the legal 
and constitutional point of view, 
and from the point of view of the 
expedient and practicable. That 
a measure should be deemed valu- 
able, even that it should be deemed 
necessary, does not bring about 
its adoption in English communi- 
ties till those interested become 
convinced that the time and place 
of its due promulgation have 
been arrived at. But each of 
these phases of the question 
can be well abstracted from the 
others for separate determination. 
Attention must first be paid to 
the technically strategical part of 
the question. For some years much 
attention has been devoted to this 
part of the subject; and in treating 
thereof it is luckily possible to cull 
much valuable matter from the 
elaborated opinions of that section 
of military authorities who have 
taken up the subject, and whose 
latest and able exponent is Captain 
Colomb. 

It is well, at the outset, to acknow- 
ledge in full the geographical nature 
of the problem, and the military 
needs therefrom arising. Never 
in history has there been a State in 
the same conditions as to offence 
and defence. Various provinces 
situated in every quarter of the 
globe, and separated the one from 
the other by long distances of ocean, 
constitute the British Empire. More- 
over, the wealth and prosperity of 
these same provinces depend, in 
intimate measure, on the fact that 
they enjoy perfect liberty of inter- 
communication, being, as they are, 
part and parcel of the nation which 
is the carrier of the world. Unlike 
any other, the true English Nation 
dwells in scattered abodes, and its 
strength lies in the maintaining 
both the inviolability of these abodes 
and the freedom of communication 
between them, each of vital im- 
portance to the other. Other na- 
tions are, as a rule, occupants of 
continuous territories, and their aim 
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is to develop within such territo- 
ries the various industries and arts 
which ameliorate the condition of 
their peoples. To defend such con- 
tinuous territories large armies are 
needed. But to defend the dis. 
jecta membra of the British Empire, 
a navy is the great essential; while 
the army is primarily needed merely 
to hold against all comers the har- 
bours in which the navy rests and 
has its being. 

The question thus resolves it- 
self into two divisions ; the mainte- 
nance of the inviolability of the 
abodes, and the maintenance of the 
communications between them. 

The actual defence of the ‘hearths 
and homes’ is the special function 
of domestic forces. And all colo- 
nies are evincing an earnest and 
able desire to fulfil this part of 
their national duty. All colonists 
appear willing to act in defence 
of their peculiar abode, provided 
they be not in addition liable to 
serve on foreign expeditions. And 
this spirit judiciously cultivated is 
the very spirit to ward off invasion, 
and to secure with strong grasp the 
various harbours aud stations of 
the Empire. 

The colonies are liable to inva- 
sion. But the invasion of any one 
of the outlying provinces of the 
Empire is hardly feasible save on 
the assumption that it has been 
left unprotected. Admiral Rod- 
ney of old, surprised at his easy 
capture of the island of St. 
Eustatius, wrote, ‘Had the Dutch 
been as attentive to their security 
as they were to their profits, the 
island had been impregnable.’ 
Englishmen will, let us hope, be 
wiser in their generation. Powers 
attacking our colonies must closely 
consider the amount and kind 
of resistance likely to be met 
with. In favour of the colonists, 
it must be remembered that the 
element of distance adds count- 
less difficulties and increased ha- 
zards to the attacking force. It 
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seems improbable that under any 
usual conditions a serious attempt 
would be made actually to invade 
a defended colony. Nevertheless 
are there other ways in which the 
colonies might be made grievously 
to feel the heavy hand of war. Fore- 
most among these is the attack of 
expeditions of sufficient power to 
impose requisitions on a district, 
to destroy shipping or coal in a 
port, or even to seize and hold ad- 
vantageous points with a view to 
further operations or exactions. 

It is to guard against these even- 
tualities that the principal endea- 
vours of the home defenders should 
be directed. Nor can it he said 
that the task thus imposed is of 
very appalling difficulty. There are 
the ports, the centres of each lo- 
cality, to be defended. But in ad- 
dition to this, there witl be for 
some time to come long tracts of 
coast-line practically uninhabited 
and so devoid of protection. In 
these cases the special circumstances 
of each case must regulate the 
remedy. As a rule such unpopu- 
lated districts afford little to the 
invader save a foothold on the land. 
It is not as though these were the 
cultivated provinces of an old- 
established land; they are for the 
most part regions that offer little in 
the way of supplies. If Dunedin 
be rendered practically impregnable 
against any expeditionary force 
likely to attack it, it will be little 
profit and great risk for such ex- 
peditionary force to establish itself 
along the barren Otago coast. 

The desirability of efficiently 
defending the ports is obvious. 
These are as a rule the centres 
of population ; and it is only of 
late years that general attention 
has been drawn to the necessity and 
the practicability of their defence. 
Some years ago the merchants of 
Sydney awoke one fine morning to 
see a foreign man-of-war unexpect- 
edly riding at anchor off their well- 
stocked warehouses, their whole rich 
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city lying at the mercy of her guns. 
She had during the night sailed 
in at the Heads and up the har- 
bour; at the time she represented 
a friendly Power, but her unex- 
pected advent set the men of Syd- 
ney promptly to avail themselves 
of their splendid natural defences, 
and now itis acknowledged their 
port can with great ease be rendered 
impregnable. Other colonists are 
awaking to their danger. The 
Overland China Mail, speaking of its 
own home, the important commer- 
cial harbour of Hongkong, declares 
it to be— 


without a single fortification that could 
prevent an enemy’s ship entering the har- 
bour at either end; and, were war to break 
out to-morrow, 4 single ship belonging to 
the enemy could run through the harbour 
and so damage our naval and military 
stores that, before we could fire a shot in 
return, we should find ourselves defenceless. 


The Port Elizabeth Telegraph bears 
witness to the same effect: 


A few Armstrong guns, and a few torpe- 
Goes from the Imperial stores, with the 
Naval Brigade resuscitated, would impart 
a sense of security to the community it has 
not experienced since the Crimean war. 


When we consider the great ease, 
in these days of big guns and 
torpedoes, with which ports are 
rendered safe even from the attack 
of ironclads, it is evident that what 
is required to be done would be 
insignificant in cost and in quantity, 
and might prove of vital importance. 

The larger colonial ports have 
already instituted or discussed the 
institution of ironclads or turret 
vessels for the protection of their 
shipping, and there is no doubt of 
the value of such undertakings. 
Volunteers have been forthcoming 
in plenty to man batteries and to 
line the shore with riflemen. And 
it may here be noticed that colo- 
nists form excellent military mate- 
rial. They are by their very life and 
nature ready-trained campaigners ; 
hardy, ready to rough it in health 
and in glee, handy as sailors at 
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shifts, they are the very men to 
fall naturally into camp life should 
need arise. And it may be added 
that there does not exist in the 
world better material for irregular 
cavalry than the stockmen of Aus- 
tralia and their marvellous horses. 
Torpedoes are a latter-day inven- 
tion, but their efficacy in keeping 
off the foe is undoubted. Yet for 
their effective use there must be 
men who can work them. The 
torpedo is a delicate instrument, 
liable to get out of order with 
the slightest neglect, and very 
difficult of successful management. 
Farther on we shall come to discuss 
the desirability of more numerous 
arsenals, and one of their great 
uses would be the manufacture and 
distribution of torpedoes for local 
defence. It is essential, too, that 
a port thus defended should have 
its torpedoes themselves well de- 
fended. Artillery on shore, well 


served, is necessary, but not all- 
sufficing. The boats of an enemy 


can, under cover of darkness or 
fog, fish up concussion torpedoes, 
cut the wires of electric torpedoes, 
and destroy all kinds by discharging 
their own torpedoes; and the only 
force serviceable against such boat 
attack is boat attack. Moreover, 
one of the most reliable and 
efficient ways of ‘serving’ tor- 
pedoes, from an offensive point of 
view, is by means of small vessels 
and boats. Mr. Brassey has lately 
shown us in England that the 
clerks of our great mercantile ports, 
the members of our yacht and row- 
ing clubs, are eager to turn true 
sailors in defence of their country. 
Any who have seen the Royal Naval 
Artillery Volunteers in regular blue- 
jacket costume at work at boat or 
gun drill, or away for a Saturday 
to Monday cruise in our estuaries, 
will see at once that organised boat 
work is far from distasteful to the 
volunteer. In fact, he apparently 
prefers it immensely to dusty drills 
and tiring field-days and marches. 
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Englishmen, all the world over, 
have it in their blood to be at home 
on the waters, and the volunteer 
defenders of their hearths and 
homes will be found, whenever 
called for, ready to man the necessary 
boats. The keen yacht and rowing 
contests in Port Jackson, the mari- 
time feats of the Canadians, are some 
of the signs of the abundance of 
material ready to be drawn upon 
to man these local boat defences. 

We have thus in brief hinted at 
the true functions of local forces. 
The inviolability of the abodes is 
easily attainable. The men are 
volunteers, living on the spot. The 
matériel, guns, vessels, torpedoes, 
ammunition, must be supplied to 
them ; and the junior officers of the 
regular army and navy never tire of 
pointing to the fact that, in order to 
organise and instruct, in accord- 
ance with the latest developments 
of military science, such local 
forces, there is, and will always be, 
a plethora of senior officers in the 
existing regular forces, whose re- 
moval to fresh scenes of useful 
activity would quicken promotion, 
and give the longed-for impulse to 
upward moves, which would other- 
wise only be hoped for by the 
means of a hard-fought war. 

To preserve the inviolability of 
the scattered abodes of the British 
race is thus seen to be no impossible 
matter. But the other essential 
condition to true prosperity, the 
maintenance of their communica- 
tions one with the other, is a task of 
greater difficulty, and yet of no 
less essential importance. 

For a long period the British 
fleet, with its chief bases at Ports- 
mouth and Devonport, has been 
the trusted guardian of these com- 
munications, and it may be necessary 
to see why it is that this system 
may not answer still. These com- 
munications must of course be 
guarded by an armed force abiding 
on the waters; and in these days 
of ironclads and steam, the primary 
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condition of the effective existence 
of such a force is the presence in 
each neighbourhood of a port 
wherein they may refit, repair, or 
restore the damages of time or foe. 
As these new necessities of modern 
naval warfare developed, so was it 
found absolutely necessary to trust 
to other than home dockyards for 
minor repairs. Bermuda, Halifax, 
Malta, Bombay, became supplemen- 
tary refitting stations. Private ac- 
commodation was sought in Sydney 
harbour, at the Cape, and else- 
where. 

These things are signs of the 
times. They are a recognition of 
the rapid growth of population 
and trade in our distant provinces, 
as well as of the exigencies of 
modern naval warfare, and it is 
only in accordance with the indis- 
putable signs of the future that 
any wise policy can be shaped. 
Australians do not forget that sud- 
den appearance of a French iron- 
clad in their waters at a moment 
when there seemed a prospect of 
England becoming embroiled in the 
Franco-German war. The Shah 
and Huascar fight shows the de- 
sirability of ironclads on distant 
stations, as well as on the home, 
Mediterranean, and North Ame- 
rican stations, where they can 
already exist because they have the 
bases of Portsmouth, Malta, and 
Halifax. It is possible our iron- 
clads which are laid up in 
ordinary in home harbours might 
do better and more economical 
service as flagships, or even as 
guardships capable of being rapidly 
changed into cruisers, on our out- 
lying stations. 

It has to be borne in mind, 
however, that the most powerful 
war-ships of the present day, those 
of the Devastation type, however 
good as sea-boats, however capable 
of buffeting the waves and fighting 
their guns in a gale, are by no means 
cruisers. A vessel that has to keep 
the sea for any length of time must 
necessarily be of a weaker war type. 
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It is essential, for instance, that she 
have masts and rigging in order to 
eke out her supply of coal; it is 
essential, too, that she have good 
freeboard to enable her the easier 
to buffet the waves, and, above all, 
to retain the health of her crew. 
The type of war-ship that could 
successfully attack our lines of 
communication or our outlying 
colonies is thus confined to the 
comparatively weak cruising type. 
When the unarmoured Shah does 
battle with the turreted Huascar, 
it is to the superiority of her skilled 
crew that we can alone trust. 
Now, by the existence of, say, six 
minor arsenals in various portions 
of the British Empire, six Devasta- 
tions might be posted as efficient 
sentinels at various points of the 
Empire. The Devastation can only 
operate near her protected base. 
In time of war vessels of this 
powerful type could readily proceed 
to any given locality; but once 
there they would be useless unless 
they had assured to their use coal- 
ing and repairing depéts. And the 
effective presence of one such vessel 
in the Australian or Cape waters 
would at once warn off all hostile 
cruisers, even though they were of 
the strength of our own Sultan or 
Monarch. 

From a strategical point of view 
such arsenals would have a high 
value. In our eastern colonies it 
has been well asked, Suppose the 
Suez Canal for any reason closed 
(a sandstorm, a sunken vessel, an 
explosion of torpedoes—many are 
the possible causes), and supposing 
the middle Atlantic the scene of a 
severe struggle with the enemy, 
what securities are India, Australia, 
and the Cape to trust to? Some 
have advocated the immediate and 
forced completion of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad as being a line of 
communication altogether in English 
possession. But it seems that a more 
efficient remedy is to be found in 
the development of a system of in- 
dependent arsenals. 
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History tells us that great 
things can be accomplished by 
the Anglo-Saxon race when hard 
pressed. The Confederates of 
America, blockaded by land and 
sea, yet turned to with a will 
and sent forth a Merrimac to the 
consternation of the Northerners. 
These proposed fortified arsenals 
need but be at the present the 
nucleus of future expansions. Yet 
their positions and character should 
be decided upon, and their founda- 
tions, so to speak, laid with a full 
recognition of their future impor- 
tance. Such fortresses would go 
far to giving England territorial 
possession of the trade routes of the 
world other than the Suez Canal. 
This latter would obviously be in 
the keeping of that Power which for 
the time being could establish itself 
in the Isthmus. 

Again, by distributing the vital 
points of the Empire larger attack- 
ing forces would be necessary, and 
the attack thereby rendered less 
likely, while the defence would be 
little enhanced in difficulty. After 
the battle of Trafalgar, England was 
supposed to have won the command 
of the sea; yet it required eighteen 
of her invincible men-of-war and a 
force of ten thousand soldiers to 
capture the Mauritius. Expedi- 
tions of such magnitude are not 
readily undertaken. Then, too, the 
multiplication of such arsenals 
would render less fatal the fall of 
any one of them. A struggle to 
affect England must be a struggle 
at sea. Suppose the ports of Eng- 
land sufficiently engaged with their 
own defence, while the powerful 
navies which had issued from them 
were scattered over the world 
bravely doing their duty; it is at 
once seen how vitally important the 
presence in other parts of arsenals 
for the support of this fleet, how 
dangerous to the enemy; and, in 
short, how hopeless an attack on 
such an empire. 

Suppose the fall of any one of these 
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arsenals—say one situated in Simon’s 
Bay. The hostile Power forthwith 
commands the South Atlantic. For 
the defence of Hongkong, India, or 
Australia, ships of war would have 
to force a passage past the foe 
were it not for the fact that the 
arsenals, say, of Sydney and Bom- 
bay and Esquimault were active 
bases of fitting-out, repairing, and 
even building the wherewithal to 
attack the enemy in the rear. 
Such we assume to be the true 
principle of the defence of a scat- 
tered empire. We are told that 
Japan and China are starting ar- 
senals in the Pacific; that the Rus- 
sians have an independent arsenal 
and dockyard already growing at 
Viadivostock; that the Americans 
have one at Manu Island. Not one 
of these nations has any ‘ commu- 
nications’ to maintain, their duty 
is merely to protect such com- 
merce as they possess, and to act 
offensively in defence of their home 
interests. Yet England and her 
colonies, in addition to these duties, 
have to maintain the communica- 
tions of a scattered empire. Conse- 
quently she especially requires inde- 
pendent arsenals and dockyards. 
Thus it is clear that the true 
interests of a widespread empire, 
guarded by its fleet, necessitate the 
formation of a series of arsenals, 
not indeed many in number, yet 
commanding the various groups of 
colonies. These dockyards and ar- 
senals are started as places capable 
of the highest development; but, 
in accordance with present circum- 
stances, developed only sufficiently 
for the lighter repairs and possible 
docking of our larger men-of-war. 
We have already alluded to their 
use as centres for the local supply 
of torpedoes, torpedo boats, and 
trained men to direct their work- 
ing. The superior economy and 
efficiency of such a plan are obvious 
over one which should merely dis- 
tribute these means of defence 
to every port in time of peace, 
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and leave these war stores to lie by 
till the time of their urgent need 
exhibit the ravages of rust and dust 
and the absolute uselessness of a 
large percentage of the whole. 

It would perhaps be sufficient to 
start five such arsenals. The exact 
locality of each must be left to local 
exigencies, and in some cases 
would be determined by the existing 
work accomplished in this direction. 
The outlying interests of the Em- 
pire may be conveniently divided 
into six groups. The North Ameri- 
can already has its arsenal at Hali- 
fax, the Mediterranean is duly pro- 
vided with Malta, the West Indian 
interests at present have their 
centre at Bermuda, though, on ac- 
count of its difficult approaches, it 
is said Barbados or Jamaica might 
be found preferable localities for a 
central dockyard. The West Ameri- 
can, including our colonies in the 
North, our trade in the Pacific and 
on the coast of South America, 
would be best protected by an ar- 
senal at Esquimault or its neigh- 
bourhood. The influence of such 
a base would extend to the China 
seas. The fleet protecting the trade 
of India and the Straits should 
have its dockyard at Bombay, or, 
as some have advocated, in Ceylon. 
The South African group would 
establish its centre in Simon’s Bay, 
Saldanha Bay, or other favourable 
spot. And the safety of the Aus- 
tralias would be insured by an 
arsenal in Port Jackson, or at the 
head of Port Phillip. 

These impregnable ports would 
have another indirect use in war 
time. Suppose an enemy’s fleet or 
cruisers to take the sea at the com- 
mencement of a war: our merchant- 
men in each district at once have 
safe refuge to run for where they 
could arm or lie in security till such 
time as our fleet or peace should 
have cleared the seas. 

The British Empire thus resem- 
bles a vast tract of country held by 
& central citadel and various out- 
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lying forts ; but it is farther neces- 
sary to the safety of the intervening 
districts. that there exist along 
the main roads and at the cross 
roads blockhouse outposts stored 
for the due reception and replenish- 
ment of the national patrol, and of 
sufficient strength to resist the 
attacks of the enemy’s skirmishers. 

Among the stores such block- 
house outposts can supply to war 
forces, none in modern days has 
such high value as coal. H.M.S. 
Alexandra, representing a type of 
powerful cruiser in high favour 
with all nations, can carry only 
750 tons of coal, though with any 
head of steam on at least 150 
tons is consumed per diem. Such 
ships, and yet more those of the 
Devastation type, are practically 
useless unless ‘coaled up.’ And 
there are only two methods of sup- 
plying cruising men-of-war with 
coal. By one of these, steamers 
simply coal-laden and trusting 
to extreme swiftness alone for 
safety, act esquire to the fighting 
man-of-war, and supply her with 
the wherewithal to locomotion. But 
another and simpler plan, which may 
be instituted with great ease in the 
British Empire, is the multiplica- 
tion of fortified coal depéts. It 
has to be borne in mind that by 
far the larger proportion of the coal 
fields of the world are in English 
hands. This enables the great 
carrier nation of the world to com- 
pete with others in speed of delivery. 
Yet it further gives the English a 
great advantage when attacked on 
thesea. By maintaining possession 
of these coal fields, and of any stored 
depositories of coal, the English, 
blockading the remaining coal 
ports, have an opportunity of 
driving the steamers (and that 
means the fleet) of an enemy from 
the sea. This is a tremendous pro- 
spect, but it is one we might find 
ourselves seriously enabled to enter- 
tain, provided we set our house in 
order betimes. In a great war, 
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coal might become more precious 
than any diamonds. 

We have coal fields in India, in 
Labuan, Vancouver’s Island, New 
Zealand, Natal, and other of our 
colonial possessions. Yet are many 
of these coal fields undefended at 
the present. And again, increased 
steam traffic has dotted the world 
with well-stored coal depéts. These 
for the most part could be sacked 
or destroyed by ships of war in a few 
hours. It becomes then of the 
utmost importance to consider the 
establishment of garrisons and 
fortified protection to such deposi- 
tories of coal as are in our hands at 
the present. Nor may it be for- 
gotten that such security, primarily 
extended to the coal, would in- 
directly foster the development of 
such outposts as centres of trade 
and commerce. 

In the distribution of these block- 
house outposts great care must be 
given to the geography of our trade 
routes. Trading vessels are pretty 
well scattered abroad over certain 
portions of the ocean, whereas in 
others they congregate at certain 
known spots, and it is these points 
of convergence which are specially 
the object of attack or defence. 
These are determined by the natural 
agencies of wind and current, and 
man has in such circumstances to 
obey and not to order nature. The 
Alabama took advantage of this 
fact, and readers of Captain Sem- 
mes’ Adventures Afloat will re- 
member his ‘ toll-gates’ on the wide 
ocean. The rich carrying trade 
from Australia, the Cape,and South 
America all converges at a certain 
point on the equator. This point 
alters somewhat with the season of 
the year, but it is always ‘ worked’ 
by mariners in order to enjoy to 
the full the invaluable trade winds. 
Another great convergence of routes 
is the immediate vicinity of Cape 
Horn. The homeward-bound Aus- 
tralian trade comes that way, and 
both the outward and homeward 
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trade between the west coast of 
America and Europe passes the 
same district. These are two 
examples of important marine crogs- 
roads, Stationed at one of these, 
a single war-steamer has immense 
power for offence or defence. Yet 
even the Devastation herself would 
roll helplessly in the lazy swell on 
the equator unless she could from 
time to time retire upon some well- 
appointed base. St. Helena, Ascen- 
sion, and certain West India islands 
with equal plausibility arrogate to 
themselves the important position 
of blockhouse at these cross-roads. 
A fortified coal depét is here a 
necessity, just as another is needed 
on the Falkland Islands to serve 
the same purpose for the Cape Horn 
crossways. 

We have gone far into this plan 
of defence, which seems fast thrust- 
ing itself on the British Empire. 
It remains to discuss the kind 
of force which is to profit by this 
central citadel connected by block- 
house outposts with the outlying 
forts. Such a force must be mov- 
able, and it must combine the naval 
and military element in order that 
it may be possible to undertake 
military movements when requisite, 
either in aid of immatured defences 
or for purposes of counter-attack. 
Moreover, it would seem essential 
that such a force should eventually 
represent a single system pervading 
the whole Empire. 

At first sight this would appear 
to run counter to the ‘Colonial 
Naval Defence Act of 1865,’ which 
authorised the responsible colonial 
Governments to provide. vessels of 
war and seamen at the expense of 
the colony. But we take it that 
this Act is in reality only part 
and parcel of that policy ‘ which 
sought to withdraw Queen’s troops 
from colonies possessing responsible 
government, and to require such 
colonies to find the means for 
self-protection against revolts of 
native tribes, or others within their 
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boundaries, and against sudden 
attack on their frontiers.’ The fleet 
and army thus proposed is just 
that which has nothing to do with 
frontiers or localities: it has no 
ties of place, and exists for the sake 
of the general welfare of the whole 
Empire. Itis a power which might 
be called in against native revolt or 
outside invasion, but it is a power 
distinctly Imperial and not local, 
consequently this force must be a 
professional force. Themen serving 
therein must find their home where- 
ever the interests of their common 
country need them. And this force 
some regard as the coming bond of 
the Empire, the one type and 
visible sign of the unity of British 

wer. And there is little doubt 
but that such a force, with its 
several shore-going bases estab- 
lished in the various dominions, 
unions, and confederations, would 
be a standing evidence of this unity, 
and, further, of the great power of 
this unity. 

Coming to the question of recruit- 
ing for such a force, we find plenty 
of evidence of the desirability of its 
existence. In Canada, lately, no less 
than 10,000 men volunteered for 
‘Imperial’ service. As the colonies 
grow, so will there arise material in 
plenty to recruit this force. Colonel 
Fletcher, in a paper read before the 
United Service Institution, advo- 
cated the existence of colonial forces, 
separate, raised locally, and in- 
dividually complete, officers and all ; 
such forces to be ‘placed at the 
disposal of the mother-country by 
the great colonies.’ No doubt such 
contingents would have the many 
good qualities of their race sharp- 
ened by competition; but this 
advantage might be overridden by 
the manifest strain thereby imposed 
on the colonies. An enlisted pro- 
fessional force is far more in accord- 
ance with the actual conditions of 
‘Imperial life.’ The great mass of 
colonists, supposing them prosper- 
ous, cannot afford personally to leave 
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their homes, save at great risk to 
this’same prosperity. But they can 
afford to pay for substitutes; and 
in all prosperous societies there is a 
sufficient sprinkling of men of all 
grades ready to feed a professional 
force. It is said that since the 
‘ red-coats’ left our larger colonies 
there has been a falling off in the 
number of colonial candidates for 
commissions ; one must needs hope 
for a speedy revival of a large 
colonial element among naval and 
military officers. It has indeed 
been suggested that the competition 
of localities might be combined with 
the acknowledged kudos of an 
Imperial uniform. The means to 
this end is an extension of the 
‘Localisation of the Forces’ scheme. 
A 22nd Regiment of Hussars is to 
have the title ‘Queen’s Royal Syd- 
ney ;’ a new r1oth Line Regiment 
is to be known as the ‘ Royal Natal 
Fusiliers.’ These are to be part of 
the Imperial foreign-going army; 
yet have a nominal base in some 
colony, which is to act as a centre 
of attraction for both officers and 
men. 

The evident tendency of the 
future is that the provisional dis- 
tinctions of mother-country and 
colonies should melt and coalesce 
into the conception of the Empire 
as a whole. And the powers of 
this whole must be represented 
by an armed force. The Imperial 
force may be further regarded as 
@ species of military school, from 
which there shall be from time to 
time drafted into the local forces 
trained leaders to infuse into the 
fighting power of the Empire, 
whether local or foreign-going, a 
unity of method keeping pace with 
the military science of the day. 

We have seen, then, that the cen- 
tral citadel should be rendered im- 
pregnable, and that the same should 
be done for the outlying forts and 
for the blockhouse outposts of the 
Empire. It remains to demand of 
the commercial travellers along the 
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highways that they do something 
towards their own protection. Such 
demand has already been made by 
those in authority, and well re- 
sponded to by the more wise among 
them. The ships carrying the com- 
merce of England form a mighty 
fleet, and by easy and small precau- 
tions this fleet can be armed suffi- 
ciently to render an attack upon it 
of enormous difficulty and expense. 
Speed, of course, which is sought 
by the merchant for his own benefit, 
is an invaluable means of escape 
from the clutches of cruisers. The 
‘lines’ and engines plarined for 
purposes of peaceful commerce, in 
times of war may often give safety 
to ship and cargo. Water-tight 
bulkheads, so useful in the event 
of collision, might float many a 
vessel, even when struck by the 
shot of the enemy, to the shelter of 
a friendly port or cruiser. It has 
now become acknowledged that our 
ocean steamers, with their known 
speed, might insure a fair chance 
of safety in war-time were they so 
planned originally as to be able to 
ship a heavy gun or two if required. 
Guns’ crews would be forthcoming 
from among the Naval Reserve 
men usually to be found in such 
ships. The Peninsular and Oriental 
authorities have pointed out that 
their fine fleet alone, if only 
lightly armed, could in time of war 
clear the seas of all vessels of the 
Alabama type. We know that 
Russia has to some extent adopted 
the plan of Captain Baranoff— 
‘abandon the construction of iron- 
clads, which are sure in the long 
run to be outdone by guns; avoid 
naval battles, and confine opera- 
tions at sea to the letting loose of 
a number of cruisers against the 
enemies’ merchantmen.’ Captain 
Baranoff has been allowed to put 
his scheme to practical test in the 
Black Sea, arming the Imperial 
yacht and certain ‘ corn and tallow’ 
steamers. But with refuge ports 
for our smaller and weaker mer- 
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chantmen, and with the larger and 
stronger prepared as above sug- 
gested for war, such an attempt on 
English commerce would be easily 
and completely thwarted. It is a 
great truth, and one not readily to 
be lost sight of, that our merchant 
navy, by a proper organisation, may 
be made an invaluable handmaiden 
to our regular navy. 

It is worth while to bear in mind 
that the plans here discussed do 
not alone bear fruit in war-time; 
otherwise it might well be advanced 
that some simpler scheme, some far 
less extensive plan, would be all- 
sufficient for the possible contin- 
gency of war. It must be re- 
membered that peaceful benefits 
would neither be few nor unim- 
portant. A large empire thus 
thoroughly organised for powerful 
defence would scarcely invite at- 
tack or even collision; and these 
measures, as they developed, would 
be invaluable aids to the growth of 
enterprise and industry. Further, 
the dockyards and arsenals which, 
as we have seen, it is desirable 
to establish in the various centres, 
would save much of the expense ne- 
cessary even in peace as precaution 
against war. They would save send- 
ing a man-of-war twenty thousand 
miles from and to the field of her 
utility for the sake of repairs. 
Moreover, in such dockyards ad- 
vantage could be taken of the 
timber and ores of the country, and 
much freightage saved. Nor need 
such dockyards be confined to the 
uses of the fleet. They should be- 
come centres of ship-building ac- 
tivity ; affording secure and conve- 
nient opportunities for the building 
and repairing of our mercantile ma- 
rine; thus fostering another among 
the many life-giving colonial indus- 
tries. The coaling depéts, too, would 
be open to the use of the trader. 

The further guarantee of security 
thus imparted to English commerce 
and English colonies would bear 
immediate fruit in the advent of 
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well-placed credit. British Colum- 
bia, for instance, were her commu- 
nications and inviolability thus effi- 
ciently secured, would at once see 
her vast coal fields opened up to 
some purpose by the influx of the 
money of the capitalist. And among 
the colonies we find many eager to 
enjoy the advantages consequent on 
being chosen as arsenals or depdts. 
Thus the Times of Natal exclaims : 


We are surely indulging in no wild 
dream when we confidently look forward 
to the selection of Natal as one of the 
eastern depéts; if we hope to see our port 
enlarged and improved, thronged by mer- 
chantmen, and protected by regular defence 
vessels and torpedoes. 


Even if we suppose the carrier 
trade going partly into other hands, 
it would continue to be the duty of 
England to secure the communi- 
cations of her Empire. 

Among the minor advantages of 
the growth of such a system are 
the benefits arising from the insti- 
tution of local defence forces. It 
ha: been well said in a recent num- 
ber of the Colonies: ‘ Apart from 
the beneficial influence that military 
training never fails to exercise on 
the physical condition of a nation, 
it engenders a spirit of self-reliance 
and feeling of security, the im- 
portance of which to a young and 
rising community cannot be over- 
estimated.’ Conscription appears 
to be diametrically opposed to the 
English nature; yet Englishmen 
volunteer readily enough to un- 
dergo that military discipline which 
conscription gives toa nation. In 
the ‘old country’ 250,000 effective 
volunteers are in existence each year; 
and this would be by no means 
a contemptible quota to a popula- 
tion of 30,000,000, even if raised 
by conscription. The colonies are 
rapidly following suit ; and herein 
we see the need and benefit, even 
in times of peace, of the organisa- 
tion of local defence by means of 
volunteer battalions, batteries, and 
boats’ crews. 
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We have thus far discussed the 
strategy of our question; we have 
endeavoured in some measure to 
focus what is needed for the defence 
of British interests. There remains 
the necessity briefly to consider 
what has been and is doing at the 
present in supply of this need. 

With regard to the inviolability 
of the abodes, there is a general 
movement among the colonists all 
over the Empire to organise local 
defence. The celebrated Canadian 
militia is a well-officered, well- 
trained force of all arms, number- 
ing 23,000 men, and there is a 
reserve force of some 600,000. 
Victoria has lately determined on 
investing a sum of 350,000l., toge- 
ther with an annual outlay of 
73,000l., in providing an adequate 
force of ships, artillery, torpedoes, 
and rifles. New South Wales has 
voted a like sum for a similar pur- 
pose. In South Africa, with the 
approval of Lord Carnarvon, the 
native forces are being made use of. 

With regard to the maintenance 
of the communications, these and 
the arsenals and blockhouses are 
at present the care of the Home 
Government, and it is here that 
new measures are most neces- 
sary. Thus British Columbia, boast- 
ing large coal fields, and our only 
harbour in the East Pacific, has 
been practically defenceless; the 
same may be said of the favourable 
coaling station of Labuan, and also 
of the important harbour and 
dock of Hongkong. When we 
say defenceless, we allude, of course, 
to local defence; hitherto the pro- 
tection of these and similar outlying 
places has been entrusted to the 
fleet. But, just as it has become 
evident that those colonies which 
are able, by reason of their increased 
population and wealth, to organise 
for ‘their own defence, should set 
about the task forthwith, so has it 
become clear that our important 
commercial and coaling stations and 
strategic harbours must be defended 
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on a similar plan. British Colum- 
bia, for instance, may thus be made 
the »-well-protected base of our 
Pacific fleet, and not, as hitherto, its 
main cause of solicitude: It seems 
right now to place Hongkong 
im} a position to aid our China 
squadron; rather than to look to 
that fleet-for its own protection. 

ic*Of-late years ‘Government action 
has been'vigorously awake in this 
direction. All efforts cost money ; 
we may turn to the estimates to 
learn what efforts are being made. 
And in them we find, under the 
head of ‘ Dockyards and Victualling 
Yards Abroad,’ that Malta absorb- 
ed during the year 1876-7 about 
50,000!1.; Gibraltar 16,0001. ; Hali- 
fax 10,0001.; West Indies 1ro,oool. ; 
Cape 18,0001. ; Trincomalee 4,000. ; 
Hongkong 34,000].; Esquimault 
5,000l.; Shanghai 2,000l.; Sydney 
2,0001.; Bombay (‘anew item’) 400/. 
A glance at these payments—one 
and all increases on former years— 
proves that the various localities 
we have hitherto alluded to as 


desirable positions for dockyards 
and ‘outposts’ are many of them 
becoming the centres of naval ex- 
penditure, and so of naval work. 
Andthis implies that their local 
deferice will be cared for ; garrisons 
will follow to protect the stores and 


works. We hear of the creation 
by the Dominion Government of 
fortifications to protect the harbour 
of Victoria in British Columbia; 
the Home Government meanwhile 
sending warlike stores and men to 
organise the security of Esquimault. 
-Thus the scheme discussed already 
exists in an infantile state; it pre- 
sents the usual features of that 
condition, but is developing its 
future characteristics, and even thus 
early gives a hint of its future 
muscle and strength. 

The remaining element of our 
strategy—the armed force abiding 
on the waters—is a requirement 
of a far later stage of things. It 
has, however, at present its very 
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vigorous nucleus in the fleet and 
regular army of England. The 
infusion of more colonial blood 
both into rank and file and 
among the officers is the one de- 
sideratum of the immediate future. 
Nor does it seem unlikely. that 
with the establishment of branch 
arsenals will come the desirability 
of garrisoning them with Lord 
Herbert’s ‘red coat and Union 
Jack of the Empire ;’ and thus re- 
lieving the colonies in which they 
may be situate of the extra danger 
of attack, and of the increased 
sacrifices necessary to insure the de- 
fence of what is essentially an Im- 
perial and not a local establishment. 

It is suggested that the army 
of the Empire may be judiciously 
distributed; supplying in each 
centre a force ready to vindicate 
the strong arm of authority or 
patriotism, and forming a nucleus 
for the particular local energies. 
The various regiments and bri- 
gades of an Imperial army thus 
stationed would enjoy a tour 
of the Empire in their period of 
service, at the same time keep- 
ing up a healthy circulation of 
English ideas; infusing into the 
colonies the» life-blood of the 
mother-country, and bringing back 
to her a valuable contribution of 
the more youthful energy of the 
colonies. Moreover, such garrisons 
would at once agglomerate recruits 
and give off in time-expired men 
and retired officers the trained 
military element necessary for 
the true well-being and effi- 
ciency of the local forces. But, 
as we have seen, this ‘ Imperial 
army’ must in truth be regarded as 
a development of the future, the 
culmination of the present growth, 
to reach mature vigour as the co- 
lonies approach the state of things 
Mr. W. E. Forster tells us is coming 
by the year 1900, when there shall 
be 82,000,000 inhabitants in our 
‘temperate colonies’ and 63,000,000 
in the yet flourishing Old Country. 
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Nevertheless is it necessary to con- 
sider the eventual outcome of any 


system, in order that its first begin-, 


nings may be directed aright. 

Such is a scheme culled from the 
study of the more recent public dis- 
cussions on the subject. * We must 
perforce ackaiowledge that the unity 
of the Empire is a fact of ‘the pre- 
sent, however’ problematical may 
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be its future. To accept this fact 
in these days of armed nationalities, 
is to accept the necessity of dul 
arming this unity; and it is wit 
a view to asking what is necessary, 
and to seeing what prospect there 
may be of achieving it, that, these 
views are laid before the public. 


Grorce BapEn-Powgtt. 





ON TEACHING ENGLISH. 


By Francis W. Newman. 


T is fifty years since the Univer- 
sity of London was planned. 
Already the complaint was heard 
among the reformers of education, 
that the English language did not 
receive due attention ; that it ought 
to be practised and studied as a 
substantive object, and with this 
view a Professor of English ought 
to be appointed. The actual result 
has been, a Professor of both the 
English language and the English 
literature: but as regards the culti- 
vation of the language there is little 
to boast of. When at length, some 
ten years later, the present Univer- 
sity arose, and the earlier University 
took thesurname of College, the Lon- 
don examination papers in English 
were far more learned than bene- 
ficial; inasmuch as to call forth the 


remark from an eminent scholar, 
that to answer the questions in 
English, a student ought to be 


familiar with Moeso-Gothic. Prac- 
tical power over the language was 
not cultivated, nor delicate appre- 
ciation of the distinctions of words 
and force of composition ; but mere 
theory and historical erudition. 
The older doctrine, upheld by 
such accomplished men as Dr. 
Coplestone, afterwards Bishop of 
Landaff, and Dr. Arnold, head of 
Rugby School, was, that English 
mmar is best understood by con- 
trast with some other language 
whose grammar is more complex; 
and that English composition has its 
best exercise in careful translation 
from such a language. For this 
very purpose, it was urged, the 
Latin, which is our ordinary school- 
basis, is admirably suited; because, 
first, as used by its best writers, it 
is signally concise; next, it is nobly 
free from that vice imported by the 
Middle Age schoolmen into our mo- 


dern tongues—the excessive use of 
abstract terms. Latin loves con- 
crete expression, and works by the 
finite verb rather than by the in- 
finitive and by verbal nouns : hence 
simplicity and energy. Further, its 
power of transposition enables it so 
to arrange words that the emphasis 
of a sentence shall fall just where 
it ought. This excellence we can 
but imperfectly attain in English; 
but by the practice of translation 
the student learns to aim at it so 
far as-our language allows. On the 
contrary, the French naturally sub- 
sides into the true logical order. 
Whately, intimate friend and almost 
co-adjutor of Coplestone, illustrates 
this well in his Rhetoric, by ob- 
serving that our ‘Great is Diana 
of the Ephesians,’ becomes in a 
French version, ‘ Diana of the Ephe- 
sians is a great goddess.’ To place 
the negative particle where it will 
have its full energy, is in our idiom 
thoroughly native, as, ‘ Never shall 
I believe,’ which the half-educated 
would explode, and use only, ‘I 
shall never believe.’ If it be true, 
as some say, that familiarity with 
French saps the energy of English, 
and that few writers attain our best 
style without some cultivation of 
Latin, a good case is made out for 
the old Oxford doctrine. 

But the doctrine, true or false, 
has no place in our primary schools. 
No one now contends that Latin 
should be taught universally, that 
Grammar Schools ought still to 
mean Latin schools, or indeed that 
into the most elementary teaching 
some foreign language ought to 
enter. Thus we are driven back 
into the necessity of either not 
teaching English at all, but taking 
for granted that it will be suffi- 
ciently picked up out of school, or 
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else teaching it on a purely English 
basis. Must we thence infer that 
to teach the theory of its grammar 
—simple and meagre as it is—or to 
teach the irregularities of spelling, 
is our main business? We might 
answer this from the case of the 
old Athenians. Greeks learnt no 
language but their own in the ordi- 
nary course of high education. 
That before the time of Pericles the 
theory of their own grammar was 
unknown to the Athenians, may be 
safely inferred from the fact of 
which Aristotle informs us, that 
Protagoras was the first to teach 
them that Greek had three genders, 
masculine, feminine, and neuter. 
To recite poetry to the lyre, and 
pronounce every word distinctly 
and accurately, was the accomplish- 
ment first coveted. The noblest 
poetry was selected—especially 
that of Solon, Simonides, and 
Theognis—for moral culture, be- 
sides Homerand Hesiod. Pindarand 
Aischylus were probably rarer, by 
reason of their greater difficulty. 
Thus far it is evident at what they 
aimed; which surely ought to be 
our aim also:—to impart a correct 
pronunciation and a practical know- 
ledge of their high poetry :—to 
cultivate the taste, the moral senti- 
ment, and an ample knowledge of 
noble words :—to extirpate plebeian 
utterance, coarse, obscure, or inaccu- 
rate, and awake the power of relish- 
ing and even criticising high com- 
positions. Thecommon Athenian 
citizens are said to have attained 
the last-named power to a remark- 
able extent, though it is far from 
certain that they could read fluently, 
and almost certain that they were 
void of grammatical theory. Gram- 
mar was a practical art, not a 
philosophy. It aimed at correct 
speaking as its end, not in account- 
ing for the forms of words through 
historical erudition. The first great 
prose writer, Thucydides (who with 
Protagoras was about co-eval with 
Pericles), is a very clumsy com- 
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poser; but in the next generation, 
Euripides and Xenophon show sig- 
nally the improvement from the new 
grammatical training: and Aris- 
totle’s allusions hardly let us doubt, 
that it included a sedulous instruc- 
tion in the precise meaning of 
words, in the distinction of poetical 
and ordinary phrase, also of high 
style and low, so as to avoid alike 
bombast, affectation, and meanness. 
Surely nothing short of learning 
these things is to learn a language. 
To the vast mass of a nation,—even 
now, when print is so voluminous 
and letter writing so common,—to 
understand the sense of words well, 
and the delicate shades of meaning, 
and to have them at hand for use 
in speech, is vastly more important 
than to be able to write them down 
with the received orthography. Of 
course a right knowledge of irre- 
gular verbs is essential: and the 
contrast of I and me, thou and thee, 
he and him, she and her, we and us, 
they and them, if due advantage be 
taken of these pronouns, easily 
leads the pupil to understand the 
contrast of nominative and accusa- 
tive in nouns also. A wrong use of 
the pronouns being a prevalent 
error, it ought to receive primary 
attention for itself, as well as for 
its utility in giving aid beyond itself. 
To speak rightly is the first accom- 
plishment at which we ought to 
aim. 

May it not appear that in our 
paper-examinations (whether for 
the Civil Service or in our primary 
schools) we are proceeding as 
though the main effort were to 
train everyone to become an essay- 
writer or penny-a-line scribbler ? 
Those who desire to revolutionise 
our spelling, and to write nashun 
for nation, appear totally to mis- 
understand why bad spelling is 
thought disgraceful. They ridicule 
severity against it as absurd; and 
at the same time themselves make 
it out to be so great an evil, that 
we ought to-consent to a total 
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change of writing in order to enable 
our millions to avoid it. Mani- 
festly (though they overlook this) 
it is held for certain by the public 
that one who spells common words 
ill has read very little English. This 
is why they are severe on the error. 
Next, it is urged on us that Sir 
Walter Scott perpetrated several 
false spellings in. a few lines of 
MS. If this be ever so true, it is 
nothing to, the point ; for we have 
abundant proof that Sir Walter 
was peculiarly learned, not only 
in modern literature, but in num- 
berless old ballads and legends. 
His very erudition may have so 
familiarised him (as other antiqua- 
ries) with spellings which we now 
reject, that his eye was (what one 
may call) vitiated. At the same 
time, until the words said to be mis- 
spelt are produced; we cannot tell 
‘but that he wrote deliberately, and 
held a different judgment from 
certain dictionaries which have 
been set up as a standard.’ But 
this is to digress. The thing now 
urged, is, that to know English 
aright is a far greater and nobler 
acquirement than these gentlemen 
(English or American) seem to be 
aware. They set up the miserably 
low standard of spelling aright, as 
though to attain it were to attain a 
high result ; and next, think to win 
that. high result: by altering. our 
spelling. But the children thus 
accommodated would not hereby 
learn the English language in any 
worthy sense: at best they would, 
from mere hearing of a word, write 
it downmoreeasily. But (it is caleu- 
lated) not one-third of our written 
language is familiarly spoken. The 
children would. thus..only learn 
(what in the East is called) the. lan- 
guage of the bazaar ; and in the en- 
jeavour to enlarge their vocabulary 
by, reading our : printed. literature 
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they would be more embarrassed 
than now. 

I insist, that one who teaches 
English has primarily to teach— 
1. A pure pronunciation, accord- 
ing to the most. correct. standard ; 
2. An ample vocabulary; 3, An 
accurate knowledge of the  dis- 
tinction of words which approach 
in sense; 4. A delicate sense of the 
suitability of words for different 
styles; 5 (what is most arduous of 
all because it implies a general 
cultivation of the mind, and there- 
fore cannot be taught to children, 
nor indeed to any but advanced 
pupils). A rapid choice of fitting 
words, and an arrangement of them 
in well-measured sentences, with- 
out complexity and without mono- 
tony. 

The first topic, a pure and cor- 
rect. pronunciation, can be imparted 
up to a certain point; and even 
so, while imperfect, it is of great 
value. It cannot be perfect until 
we come. to some compromise and 
agreement between North, Middle, 
and South England, also between 
England, Scotland, and_ Ireland. 
This is a very considerable and 
difficult work, which must be done 
before it can be worth while to adopt 
any wide reorganising of our spell- 
ing. Nevertheless, it would be a 
very great gain to teach in every 
primary school the elements of clear 
articulation. In Derbyshire water 
may be heard sounded as waiter. 
Ladicrous as this seems, it is but 
an isolated oddity. To correct it, 
is less important: than to tune the 
ear to distinguish, and the tongue 
to utter rightly, the pure English 
sounds of au and ai: to insist on a 
due opening of the lips, and a 
smooth utterance of vowels, a full 
enunciation also of consonants 
opposed to all mumbling, and: with- 
out any provincial--eoarseness or 


>\ The present writer frequently has much difficulty in getting printers to print: tire, 


byl, indispensable, Nicolas, which they wrongly change into tyro, Sybil, indispensible, 
Fin Other words might be added. . 
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superfluity and peculiarity of sound 
suitable only to utterances of passion. 
This first aim of the teacher belongs 
properly to elocution, cultivating 
the ear and the tongue : those which 
have been recounted after it are 
purely mental; but all strictly 
belong toa knowledge and power 
over our language, all are more valu- 
able than the correct spelling, es- 
pecially of words foreign in origin 
and little used by children and 
simple people. If inspectors of 
schools pick out words not current 
with young people and demand that 
they be spelt correctly, no one need 
wonder at their reporting very poor 
success. To require children to spell 
words which they do not familiarly 
hear and read, is an error akin to 
that of expecting them to reduce a 
puzzling complication of fractions 
—a problem which does not meet 
them in the market. Inspection and 
examinations are intended to guide 
judicious teaching, but if the ques- 
tions proposed be injudicious, they 
may hurtfully misdirect teaching. 
Children ought to have access to 
pleasant story books which they 
will read voluntarily, then those 
who read much will not go far 
wrong in the spelling of familiar 
words. An immense range is open 
for contrasting and discriminating 
words so as to fix distinctions in 
the mind. Simple, well-chosen 
poetry, not too philosophical or 
abstract, will refine the taste, while 
itextends knowledge of the language 
and imparts a sense of rhythm and 
emphasis. Failure marks the pre- 
sent schools, and will not be re- 
moved if the right spelling of un- 
familiar words is made a substan- 
tive object; because it is dry, 
repulsive, and cannot interest 
children. To kindle a love of 
learning is the only way to elicit 
from them «active effort. They 
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above all need popular teaching, as 
little scholastic as may be. 

In the last fifty years a great 
change (which to the present wri- 
ter seems lamentable) has been 
made in the teaching of Latin: 
namely, learning by heart, whick 
used to be most extensively im 
posed, is all but given up; boys ar 
taught less orally, more by book; 
far more writing is exacted of them; 
and the aim has less been to insur 
a wide and correct knowledge of 
the vocabulary and a practical mas- 
tery of the syntax, than to gain 
insight how it has been built up; 
concerning which our scholars 
know much more than did Cicero 
and Virgil. Especially zeal for ex- 
aminations, and the idea that all 
excellencies and all mistakes can be 
valued numerically (a bright idea 
which has come from Cambridge), 
has led to a supreme trust in paper 
work, and has all but exploded oral 
examination. This system now 
spreads as a leprosy over the coun- 
try, and is even said to impair the 
sight of young pupils. There is 
reason for much jealousy lest the 
primary schools be infected by it, 
so far as the different circumstances 
admit. One might be glad to 
know how much of popular and 
valuable English poetry the chil- 
dren learn by heart; whether as 
much as Athenian boys learnt of 
Solon’s: how much pains is taken 
to make them pronounce every 
word correctly, without a confused 
plebeian squeak or drawl: how far 
the teacher aims at leading them to 
choose simple words and use them 
rightly, and to avoid vulgar slang. 
On this whole subject it is easier to 
conjecture than to know; but the 
very unsatisfactory reports of in- 
spectors justify a suspicion that the 
teaching is conducted on unwise 
principles. 


—— 0F9,00-— 
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ON THE POSITION OF THE EVANGELICAL PARTY 
IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


W* shall, perhaps, not be very 
far from the truth, if we 
define a Party to be a section of a 
larger society, united to promote 
the interests or to carry out the 
objects of the whole body on 
principles or by methods peculiar 
to itself. It must have principles 
or methods of its own, or it becomes 
a mere accidental subdivision of the 
larger body: it must have as its 
final cause the promotion of the 
interests of the whole, or it de- 
generates into a faction. Thus, for 
example, if the Tory party should, 
from whatever cause, cease to 
possess any distinctive principles, its 
members might conceivably con- 
tinue for convenience’ sake to act 
together, but they would be then a 
kind of political committee: if it 
ceased to have for its professed 
object the honour and interests of 
England, and made its one aim the 
retention of Lord Beaconsfield in 
power, it would become simply 
a political faction, subordinating 
patriotic motives to a personal 
object. In the same way, the 
High Church party in the Church 
of England professes to have for 
its object the promotion of our 
national Christianity ; it seeks that 
object by means of a special system 
and special doctrines by which 
it is distinguished from other 
sections of the Church. If it 
ceased to hold those doctrines or 
to lay stress on that system, its 
members, having been accustomed 
to act together, might very well 
become an independent section of 
the Broad Church party ; if, on the 
other hand, retaining its distinctive 
system and doctrines, it set itself 
simply to get hold of as many 
bishoprics and livings as possible, 
or to eliminate the Low or the 
Broad Church party from the 


Church, it would be a troublesome 
faction. 

So much having been said for 
the sake of clearness, we may pro- 
ceed to approach our special subject 
—the present position of the Evan- 
gelical party in the Church of 
England. In doing so, we shall 
endeavour as far as possible to take 
up an independent and impartial 
position, to climb to a_height 
sufficiently elevated above the scene 
of action to observe things in their 
proper proportion, yet not so high 
as to lose sight of details. And if 
we venture to assume that no one 
party is either altogether right or 
altogether wrong, we shall pro- 
bably be making an assumption 
which will be admitted by al- 
most all educated and thoughtful 
persons. 

The origin, or at least the fore- 
shadowing, of the existing parties in 
the Church of England, might pro- 
bably without much difficulty be 
referred back to times antecedent 
to the Reformation; but, at any 
rate, from the moment of the Re- 
formation down to the present day, 
it is impossible not to see that one 
section of the Church has laid the 
chief stress upon Church authority 
and observances, anotherupon Scrip- 
ture and preaching, while a third, 
sometimes represented only by 
individuals, sometimes rising to 
numerical importance, has ventured, 
while acknowledging the authority 
both of the Church as a Divine 
institution and of Scripture as a 
Divine revelation, to assert the co- 
existent if not co-ordinate claims of 
reason as a Divine gift. Hach 
party has, indeed, professed to 
acknowledge all these principles ; 
the High Church party has re- 
verenced Scripture, and not wholly 
proscribed reason : the Low Church 








party has appealed to the authority 
of the Church, when that authority 
was on its own side, and, by assert- 
ing the right of private judgment, 
has opened the door to reason : and 
the Liberal, or Broad Church party, 
has claimed to have discovered, or 
reasserted, the true meaning and 
intention both of the Church and of 
Scripture. But still it remains 
true that each party has adopted 
one of these principles as its 
special watchword, and that if 
either party had prevailed to 
the exclusion of the other, its 
particular principle would have 
assumed exaggerated importance, 
while the other two would have 
fallen into the shade. 

The Evangelical party claims, 
and not without some show of rea- 
son, to be the child of the Reforma- 
tion. For while the Reformers were 
compelled by the exigencies of their 
position to deny the infallibility of 
the Church, they felt unable to hold 
their footing without leaning upon 
some equally strong authority, and so 
they fell back upon the infallibility 
of Scripture. This principle the 
Evangelical party have continued 
faithfully, though of late with some 
modifications, to maintain; and 
they have thus been able to profess 
an exclusive possession of the tradi- 
tions of the Reformation. But it 
has been frequently pointed out 
that if the Reformers were 
obliged, by the circumstances of 
the times, to lay special stress on 
the authority of Scripture, they 
assumed, nay asserted, the authority 
of the Church, and (perhaps some- 
what inconsistently) submitted the 
interpretation of Scripture to rea- 
son and private judgment. The 
Evangelical party may, however, 
fairly claim to represent the extreme 
Left of the Reformers—the section 
who looked for their principles 
rather to Geneva than to Canterbury, 
rather to Calvin and Zwingli than 
to Luther and Melanchthon. But, 
passing by this, it must be allowed, 
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that if we take the three great 
sections of the Church as they 
at present exist, the Evangelical is 
the oldest. There were, no doubt, 
High and Low and Broad Church- 
men, asfaras principles go, morethan 
two hundred years ago; but the 
actually existing parties in their 
organisation and nomenclature 
date the one from the last, the two 
others from the present century. 
And no one can deny that, whatever 
may be the case now, in their 
earliest phase Evangelical prin- 
ciples meant real spiritual religion. 
Simeon, Wilberforce, Scott, Thorn- 
ton, Zachary Macaulay, Lady Hunt- 
ingdon, these are the names, not of 
party leaders, but of the salt of 
their generation. How low the 
average standard of duty amid 
the country clergy had sunk in the 
last century, we who live in better 
days can hardly picture to our- 
selves. At such a time, a mere 
revival of ecclesiastical proprieties 
and decent observances would have 
been unmeaning; the spirit had 
well-nigh gone out of the body, and 
required to be renewed and quicken- 
ed. This was the great work that 
the older Evangelical leaders did. 
They found a Church dying of 
dignity : they believed that the life 
of a Church, like that of a man, 
consisteth not in the abundance of 
the things that it possesseth, and 
they set about to win souls. Their 
position with reference to the 
organisation of the Church of 
England was peculiar. It is 
difficult now to realise how almost 
entirely the idea of the Church, as 
a spiritual organisation, had died 
out; how completely it had sunk 
into what was commonly called 
‘the Establishment,’ into a mere 
State department of public worship ; 
or, still lower, into a snug and 
tolerably close corporation, with 
plenty of prizes, to which were 
annexed certain not burdensome 
duties, that could be performed by 
deputy. Indeed, the earlier Evange- 
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licals seem hardly to have thought 
of looking for spiritual life or 
communion in the Church as by 
law established, any more than we 
should look for it in the Poor-law 
Unions ; the Establishment supplied 
them with churches to preach in, 
honses to dwell in, and tithes to 
live upon; but their trae Church 
was the congregation of faithful 
Evangelical men, within and with- 
out the Establishment, who with 
them were awake to the realities 
of the spiritual world, and with 
whom they felt a bond of union 
which they did not recognise in 
the case of the majority of their 
so-called brethren, who were fox- 
hunting and _port-wine-drinking 
squires on six days in the week, 
and very indifferent parsons on the 
seventh. If, indeed, the early 
Evangelicals had leavened the 
Kstablished Church with their 
principles, a work in which we may 
well hope they would have suc- 
ceeded—if they had continued to 
be almost the sole representatives 
of vital Christianity in the Church 
—in that case it is probable that the 
relations between the Church and 
the Nonconformist bodies would by 
this time have been much like that 
which exists at present between 
the Established and unestablished 
Presbyterian Churches in Scotland; 
organically distinct, they would 
have been in doctrine and in 
sympathy one. 

But, as has been already remark- 
ed, the Church of England has ever 
since the Reformation comprised 
two distinct if not opposing 
elements. And though the Evan. 
gelical’ or Low-Church element 
was the first. to arouse itself 
from the sleep of the’\earlier part 
of the, last century, yet as soon 
as it began to move, it. could hardly 
fail to awaken the companion of 
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its slumbers. For a time, indeed, 
the High Church section of the 
Church looked on in something like 
scandalised bewilderment at the trop 
de eile of its less polished sister. 
Bishops! charged against enthusi- 
asm, or tripped up Evangelical candi- 
dates for ordination with cunningly 
devised questions on Calvinism ; the 
University of Oxford expelled 
students guilty of holding prayer 
meetings and visiting the prison; 
but another form of spiritual life and 
enthusiasm soon arose in that very 
University, and the Oxford move- 
ment, begun about the year 1834, 
won its way chiefly through the 
singularly high tone of devotion 
and holiness which marked both 
the writings and the lives of its 
founders. And now it became 
apparent that religious zeal and 
vigorous spiritual life were not of 
necessity connected with esthetic 
sterility and absence of imagination 
and poetry. The sermons of New- 
man, the sweet songs of Keble, the 
tales of Paget, Gresley, and a host 
of others, the devotional publica- 
tions of Dr. Pusey and Isaac 
Williams, all these, followed up by 
the influences of better churches 
and more artistic and frequent 
services, gradually attracted the 
more cultivated and leisured classes 
which had been repelled by the un- 
comfortable rudeness and loudness 
of the Evangelical school. At first 
indeed the old High and Dry or 
Port-wine party, who had hated 
the Evangelicals because they were 
troublesome, hated. no less the 
Anglican or Puseyite party because 
they were ‘so confoundedly in 
earnest ;’ but this venerable section 
of the Church was doomed to a 
gradual extinction in the course 
of nature, and its sons and 
daughters found rest for their souls 
in ‘the. modern High Church party. 


’ Lord Houghton; in his Monographs (p. 272), lias preserved the story of a bishop 
who bade:his.ordination eandidates.to improve’ their Greek, and not waste their time in 
visiting the poor. 
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Thus the Evangelical section of 
the Church, which at one time bade 
fair to enjoy a monopoly of spiritual 
vigour within the bounds of the 
Establishment, now stands con- 
fronted by a very formidable rival ; 
a rival which at present certainly 
more than holds its ownin respect of 
energy, learning, and organisation, 
With regard to numbers, the High 
Church party has undoubtedly a 
clear majority among the clergy; 
as to the laity, the question is more 
difficult ; for while it is certain that 
a large majority is strongly and 
even fanatically opposed to High 
Church doctrines and practices, yet 
it would not be right to credit the 
Evangelical account with all the 
deductions from the other side: it 
is probable, however, that, espe- 
cially among the middle class, the 
distinctly Evangelical laity out- 
number very considerably the dis- 
tinctly High Church. 

The. relation of these two great 
parties to each other has greatly 
changed with the course of time. 
In the early days of the Evan- 
gelical revival, the clergy who at- 
tached themselves to it formed not 
so much a party as a kind of volun- 
tary society or brotherhood. The 
Establishment was for them, as for 
almost everyone else in those days, 
simply a State institution for reli- 
gious purposes. The bishops were 
shy of them, so they kept out of 
the bishops’ way; their brother 
clergy disliked them, but in those 
days there was little to bring them 
into contact with each other, so 
they fraternised among themselves, 
and were quite content to be left 
alone. They had little chance of 
preferment, and little wish for it 
except so far as it gave them oppor- 
tunities 6f preaching the Gospel ; as 
for canonries, deaneries, bishoprics, 
if they had thought of them at all, 
they would probably have regarded 
them as dangerous seductions which 
were hardly compatible with true 
religion. They had little in common 
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with the dignitaries of the Church, 
such as they then were; but they 
had much. in common with the 
Evangelical Dissenters, and it was 
with them for the most part that 
they sought for sympathy and con- 
ference. 

But the rise of the modern High 
Church party modified very con- 
siderably the position of the Evan- 
gelicals. Having hitherto had to 
combat worldliness, carelessness and 
irreligion, they now found them- 
selves confronted by a party equally 
unworldly, equally religious, whose 
principles, nevertheless, seemed to 
them as dangerous to true reli- 
gion as the lethargy and nn- 
spirituality of the old generation. 
And so it came to pass that the 
attitude of the Evangelicals be- 
came more and more polemical, 
and their writings more and more 
controversial with reference to their 
adversaries, and apologetic with 
reference to themselves. Hitherto 
they had assumed their position in 
the Establishment as a matter of 
course: now they found that posi- 
tion called in question by a party 
who professed a special if not ex- 
clusive reverence for. the organisa- 
tion, the formularies, the traditions, 
the ritual of the Church, Hitherto 
they had been somewhat careless of 
their character as Churchmen, con- 
tent if they could claim the title of 
Protestant Christians: now they 
must assert themselves as true 
Churchmen, nay, as the only true 
and honest Churehmen. For some 
ten years the controversy raged in 
newspapers, in magazines, in pul- 
pits, in pamphlets, in books: thence 
it was transferred to the Conyo- 
cation House at Oxford; at length 
it reached the Law Courts. And 
the result of forty years of contro- 
versy and litigation has been that 
each of the three great theological 

ies has made its pomtion 
in the’ Church of England, and 
has’ established an indefeasible title 
to the peaceful and unmolested 
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enjoyment of its share of the eccle- membership in the Church of Eng- 
siastical territory. land constituted any sort of spirit- 
The existence side by side of ual brotherhood. Indeed the spirit 
three parties in the Church of Eng- which was then predominant in the 
land is now, therefore, an acknow- Church of England was by no 
ledged fact, almost a part of her means favourable to any such idea. 
constitution. They, of course, shade To acknowledge as a member of 
off into each other, and there isa the same spiritual family a jovial, 
certain amount of neutral territory hunting, port-wine-drinking clergy- 
in which peace-loving souls still man, just because he happened to 
contrive to escape from the fray, bea minister of the national Esta- 
‘though there is a kind of Commons _blishment, and to refuse to acknow- 
{nclosure Commission at work, by ledge a godly and devoted man, 
which the neutral ground is being because he happened to be a Bap- 
rapidly narrowed. On their exter- tist or an Independent, would have 
nal frontiers they touch the bounda- seemed to the Evangelicals of sixty 
ries of Rome, of Nonconformity,and years ago an absurdity too great 
of Latitudinarianism; on each side to bethought of. And therefore the 
stragglers from time to time cross fathers of the party of necessity 
the frontier into foreign territory, sought their intimate allies rather 
buton thewholethecentripetalforce without than within the boundaries 
is still strong, and though the rapid ofthe Establishment. Newton, when 
rotation of the ecclesiastical planet a new pastor was ordained in the 
gives its constituent atoms a ten- Dissenting meeting at Olney, or 
dency to fly off into space, yet the when any special service was held, 
attraction of the central mass is for attended, as a matter of course, as 
the most part sufficient to counter- rector of the parish.? Scott asso- 
act the opposite impulse. ciated on the closest terms of in- 
It is, however, specially on the timacy with Dissenters of all deno- 
position and attitude of the Evan- minations. The principle of these 
gelical party that I propose to offer men was— 
some remarks in this paper. 2 foes 
Ni Rcten ansin thet cic was, = Sane fuat, nullo discrimine 
at one time at any rate, distinctly 
the party of spiritual life and Indeed, in their phraseology, the 
vigour. But the spiritual life which term Evangelical was applied, as 
was fostered by the Evangelical connoting a particular set of views, 
party was not a corporate but an to Churchmen and Dissenters in- 
individual principle. The Church discriminately. 
to them was, in its corporate sense, But since the rise of the High 
simply the Establishment; in its Church party, or rather (to speak 
higher and spiritual sense it was more accurately) since the Oxford 
the invisible society of true be- movement quickened the old High 
lievers. It probably never occurred Church party into spiritual life, a 
to any of them that the fact of very different spirit has animated 


* Newton, in a letter to his wife, says: ‘If you should be asked to stay to the 
Sacrament (at the Independent meeting), I should like you to do it if you aks it. 
. . . My wife and any of my people have my full consent to “eat of that bread and 
drink of that cup” with Mr. Kingsbury and his people, and he and they shall be 
heartily welcome to share with us at St. Mary Woolnoth. And I should not be 
sorry, but glad, if such testimonies of mutual love and consent in the great truths 
of the Gospel would sometimes take place among those who are ranked under different 
denominations.’ Scott preached in a London church the anniversary sermon for tho 
London (Dissenting) Missionary Society (Life, p. 372). 








the Evangelicals. Partly from a 
dread of being stigmatised as Low 
Churchmen, partly also from the 
new life which has been infused 
into the Church of England, it has 
of late years been their custom to 
vie with the opposite party in 
professing devoted and exclusive 
allegiance to the Church. If we 
take the writings, for example, of 
Thomas Scott, and compare them 
with those of Bishop Oxenden, 
while we recognise in both the 
same fundamental doctrines, in the 
former we shall find it impossible 
to discover the author’s special 
denomination, in the other we shall 
find a tone of Churchmanship al- 
most as decided as in those of 
Bishop Wilberforce. Nor is this 
in itself anything but a gain. The 
want of appreciation for the Liturgy, 
the neglect of Church seasons, the 
dull and slovenly service, which 
was a characteristic common to the 
early Evangelicals and Puritans, 
was distinctly a source of weak- 
ness. And the recognition in the 
Church of something more than a 
mere State department, the sense 
of continyity, not only with the 
Protestant element at and since 
the Reformation, but even with 
the pre-Reformation Church, the 
acknowledgment, in however modi- 
fied a form, of some elements of 
truth in systems other than their 
own, has been undoubtedly a gain 
both to themselves and to the 
Church. But it is possible that 
those who, while they admire the 
Evangelical party for its noble ser- 
vices to spiritual religion, can yet 
look at it impartially from outside, 
may see that in this advance in the 
direction of Churchmanship there 
has been an abandonment of some 
valuable positions. For although 
there is nothing in Evangelicalism 
inconsistent with a genuine and even 
enthusiastic allegiance to the Church 
of England, and with the cultiva- 
tion of a sober yet solemn ritual, 
yet it is clear that the true raison 
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@étre of the party is the assertion 
and defence of Protestantism, the 
bringing into prominence of that 
element in the Church of England 
which connects her not with the 
Episcopal but with the non-Epi- 
scopal Churches. And one of the 
most useful services which the 
Evangelical party could render to 
the Church would be the keeping 
resolutely open, and if possible 
widening, the door of communi- 
cation with the Nonconformist 
Churches of England. Unhappily, 
the party as a body has found it 
easier to swim with the stream, 
and to accept the old intolerant 
tradition of Tudor and Stuart days, 
which represents sympathy with 
Nonconformists as inconsistent with 
loyalty to the Church. 

Let us look a little more closely 
into this matter. From the Re- 
formation downwards the Church 
of England has combined within 
herself two—if not inconsistent, at 
least opposite—elements, which we 
may for convenience term the 
Catholic and the Protestant ele- 
ment. At the Reformation she 
alone—or almost alone—of the Re- 
formed Churches retained Episcopal 
government, the ancient creeds, a 
fixed liturgy, and something at 
least of the ancient stateliness of 
ritual. In doing so she alienated 
many who desired a more thorough 
Reformation, while she doubtless 
retained some who would have fallen 
back if she had gone farther. And 
thus the territory of the Church 
of England extends through many 
degrees of ecclesiastical latitude, 
from the cold and austere though 
bracing regions which border on 
Puritanism, down to the bright and 
sunny if relaxing climes which lie 
in the direction of Rome. At the 
one extreme her frontier is in con- 
tact with the nomad tribes of 
Nonconformity; at the other, it 
borders on the ancient historic 
realms of Rome and the East. Just 
as in France you find in Normandy 
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a type scarcely distinguishable from 
the English, and in Provence a 
type scarcely distinguishable from 
the Italian; so in the English 
Church you have a graduated 
Catholicity reaching almost up to 
Rome, and a graduated Protestant- 
ism reaching almost down to the 
conventicle. And therefore sbe, 
more than any other religious com- 
munity, is fitted by her position to 
be the meeting-point of various 
minds; nay, a8 some are sanguine 
er.ough to hope, the future nucleus 
of some possible federation of Chris- 
tianity. And for the same reason 
she ought, so far as in her lies, 
to cultivate, if we: may so apply 
the stereotyped phrase of Royal 
Speeches, friendly relations with all 
foreign powers; to be superior to 
petty jealousies and superstitions ; 
and to show that, though she is 
ready for defence in case of attack, 
she is still more ready to enter into 
friendly communications whenever 
her neighbours are willing to make 
or to accept overtures. 

On the one hand, indeed, friendly 
relations are unhappily impossible. 
For the Roman Church has inhe- 
rited from the Roman Empire the 
proud motto: 


Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, 
memento: 

He tibi erunt artes, pacisque imponere 
morem, 

Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos. 


And such a policy, whether in a 
Churchor anempire, is nothing short 
of a proclamation of universal war. 
Fortunately for her neighbours, the 
Church of Rome has inherited the 
will without the power to vindi- 
cate her universal sovereignty; and 
being, therefore, unable to rule them 
as subjects, she regards all other 
Churches as rebels. With Rome, 
therefore, there is no possibility of 
treating on equal terms, any more 


‘than Montenegro can treat with Tur. 


key. © With the Eastern Churches, 
it is true, there has been from time 
to time a little harmless flirtation : 
indeed things have gone so far that 
a Greek Patriarch has blessed an 
English congregation in a tongue 
not understanded of the people ; 
but after all, anything beyond civili- 
ties with the Greek Church is like 
a flirtation with one’s grandmother ; 
the disparity of age is too great to 
admit of any serious ideas of union. 
To do the High Church party jus- 
tice, there has been no backward- 
ness on their part in framing 
schemes of alliance, or even of 
federation, with the elder Churches; 
unfortunately, as in the case of the 
single lady who had once been very 
near matrimony, the only thing 
wanting was love on the other side. 

It appears, then, that if the 
Church of England is to cultivate 
any kind of friendly relations with 
any religious body* outside her own 
pale, it must be with those who lie 
in the direction of Protestantism. 
And in this direction surely lie her 
true affinities. For if we set aside 
the temporary hallucinations of a 
party, it is impossible to ignore the 
fact that, without indeed any 
breach of historical continuity with 
the pre-Reformation Church, and 
making all allowances for the dis- 
tinctly Catholic element which, as 
we have seen, she retains, the 
Church of England has always pro- 
fessed to be, and has always been 
recognised as being, the chief of 
the Protestant Churches. English 
divines attended the Presbyterian 
Synod of Dort; and it appears that 
in the reign of James the First, 
Presbyterian ministers could hold 
benefices in England without re- 
ceiving Episcopal Ordination. In- 
deed it was not till the Act of 
Uniformity, after the Restoration, 





® We of course do not include under this designation the Churches which are in more 
or less organic union with her, as the Colonial Churches, the Scottish Episcopal 


Church, &c. 
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that.any kind of legal barrier was 
seb. up between the Episcopal and 
the non-Episcopal communions. As 
long,.. however, as this Act stands 
unrepealed, it must be acknow- 
ledged, that any! formal intercom- 
munion‘ between the Church . of 
England and any non-Episcopal 
Protestant Church is illegal. But 
this does not hinder, nay it makes 
all the more desirable, those acts 
of Christian brotherhood and friend- 
liness which may, to some extent, 
supply the place of actual eccle- 
siastical communion ; acts which, 
though they would be out of the 
question for the. High Church 
party, in whose eyes all non-Epi- 
scopal ministers are laymen officiat- 
ing without authority, and non- 
Episcopal Churches are no Churches 
at all, would be for the Evangelical 
party only the assertion of its right- 
ful position, and the falling back 
upon its original principles. 

In fact, unless the Evangelicals 
do cultivate some form of alliance 
with the Protestant Nonconformists, 
they will find it increasingly diffi- 
cult to maintain their position. 
For the party which shrinks from 
logically carrying out its funda- 
mental principles, and is askamed 
to acknowledge its antecedents, is 
certain, ere long, to drift from its 
moorings. And here is the weak 
point of the Evangelical party in 
the Church of England. They are 
so afraid of being taunted with 
being bad Churchmen, that they are 
often even less disposed to a friend- 
ly policy towards Nonconformists 
than their High Church rivals, 
who feel that they, at least, can 
afford to be civil without any fear 
of compromising themselves. They 
are like a man who meets a shabby 
relation in St. James’s Street, and 
who does not like to cut him, but 
yet is mortally afraid of his friends 
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in the club windows seeing him in 
unfashionable company. In truth, 
an Evangelical’ clergyman in a 
High Church neighbourhood is 
often painfully like a man of low 
extraction. who is. trying to gain a 
footing in. society. He turns his 
back upon his natural associates, 
and prefers the society’ of those 
with whom he has little im common, 
and who would respect him more if 
he acted differently. 

It is possible, indeed, that another 
cause may have something to do 
with the phenomenon under consi- 
deration. The Evangelical party, 
foreseeing that the present and the 
coming generation must make its 
choice between the religion of 
authority and the religion of thought 
and inquiry, and conscious to itself 
that theological and philosophical 
thought is not its strong point, may 
be strengthening itself against the 
evil day by an alliance with its 
great rival. And yet, even in this 
point of view, it would surely be 
more consistent, and in the long 
ran more prudent, to seek the 
alliance of those who agree with 
themselves in basing everything on 
the authority of Scripture, than 
that of those whose fundamental 
authority is the Church. 

But, say the Evangelicals, how 
can we consistently fraternise with 
Nonconformists when we differ 
from them on doctrinal points ? 
Now, this is, of course, not the 
place for the discussion of theo- 
logical questions. It must suffice 
simply to say, that the doctrinal 
differences between Mr. Newman 
Hall (for example) and Mr. Ryle 
are neither wide nor important, 
whereas between Mr. Ryle and Dr. 
Pusey they are both wide and im- 
portant ; and if they do not hinder 
organic and formal communion in 
the latter case, why are they to 


‘ With regard to the Church of Scotland, the position is remarkable. English clergy- 
men can, and not unfrequently do, preach in Presbyterian pulpits; but no Presby- 
terian clergyman can preach im an English church, though it appears that he can 


deliver an address in the nave of Westminster Abbey. 
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stand in the way of informal and 
occasional ecclesiastical intercourse 
in the former? Of course, if the 
Evangelical party adhere to the 
doctrine of Apostolical Succession, 
if, that is to say, they regard Epi- 
scopal ordination not merely as pos- 
sessing a certain historical prestige, 
but as conveying an exclusive right 
to minister the Word and Sacra- 
ments, then, no doubt, intercourse 
with non-Episcopal bodies would 
be inconsistent with their position ; 
but if they regard Episcopacy as, 
like Monarchy, an ancient historic 
system, not to be upset without 
grave reason, yet perfectly consis- 
tent with the acknowledgment of 
more popular forms of government, 
then the open profession of sym- 
pathy and union with Nonconform- 
ists would be not harmless merely, 
but the mosteffective and telling form 
of that protest against sacerdotalism 
which is so needed in the present 
day, and which the Evangelical 
party are, by their position and by 
their antecedents, especially bound 
to make. 

For indeed in this matter it is no 
longer possible to avoid taking 
sides. As in France, as in Italy, as 
in Germany, so in England, the 
effect of adversity upon the sacer- 
dotal party is to make them more 
determined, more uncompromising, 
we had almost said more reckless. 
We pointed out in a recent article’ 
how much more pronounced the 
professional and caste tone of the 
English clergy has become in the 
present generation. Nor is it onl 
in the Ritualist or the High Chureh 
section of the clergy that this move- 
ment is noticeable: everywhere 
there is a tendency to widen the 
distinction between clergy and laity, 
and to introduce into Christianity 
that sacerdotal element from which 
in its original form it was so singu- 
larly free. If the Evangelical section 
of the Church of England would 
make common cause with the Non- 


conformists in opposing this move- 
ment, not by prosecutions and 
associations, but by setting before 
the Christian people of England a 
more liberal and a less professional 
type of Christianity, they would be 
easily pardoned for much want of 
sympathy with modern thought, 
much that is antiquated in their 
methods of interpreting Scripture, 
much which to persons outside 
their pale looks like want of faith 
in the Divine guidance of the 
world; but if their ‘ Presbyter is 
but old Priest writ large,’ if they 
cannot discern the signs of the times 
sufficiently to see that the future 
lies not with sacerdotalism in any 
form, but with a type of religion 
whose fundamental principle shall 
be the absolute equality of all men, 
and which will therefore tolerate 
class distinctions only so far as they 
are necessitated by the division of 
labour, then, like so many other 
parties in Church, in State, in philo- 
sophy, in science, they will show that 
they are incapable of carrying out 
and unfolding to their true signifi- 
cance the principles on which they 
originally stood, and that they know 
not the time of their visitation. 

The line which this party has 
taken of late on a critical question 
does in fact give great reason to 
fear that they are not equal to the 
opportunities of their position. The 
claim of the Nonconformists to 
equal rights of burial in the parish 
churchyards with orderly Christian 
rites to be performed by their own 
ministers, is one which might not 
altogether unreasonably be rejected 
by those who regard all persons not 
in communion with themselves as 
schismatics, but which those who 
regard them as members of sister 
Churches ought surely to have wel- 
comed as a valuable opening for 
conciliation, and for showing as in 
a visible sign that death ends divi- 
sions. And yet at Ruridecanal 
Chapters, at Diocesan Conferences, 


* Fraser's Magazine, October 1877, on ‘Clericality.’ 
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and at the Church Congress, Evan- 
gelicals have vied with High Church- 
men in the hopeless cry of ‘No 
surrender!’ That so admirable a 
specimen of the party as Mr. Ryle 
should have said at Croydon that 
he was ready to stand side by side 
with the High Church party in 
defence of our churchyards, in other 
words that he would unite with 
sacerdotalists within the Establish- 
ment against Evangelicals without 
it, is a fact that, as the French say, 
‘donne 4 réfiéchir.” Here, as 
often happens, we see by comparing 
the speeches of Lord Harrowby and 
Lord Midleton in the House of 
Lords, and of Mr. Hughes at the 
Church Congress, with the utter- 
ances of the clerical members of the 
party, how much more liberal and 
far-seeing is the ordinary layman 
than the ordinary clergyman. It 
is no doubt pleasanter and easier 
for an Evangelical clergyman on 
a platform surrounded by High 
Churchmen to win applause by 
denouncing concession to Noncon- 
formists, than to take the unpopular 
side by urging it as a means of 
healing breaches that should never 
have been made; but the bolder 
course would be the better for the 
cause of truth and also of his party. 

Nay, might not the Protestant 
party in the’ Church go one step 
farther even than this? Might they 
not, without abating a jot of their 
loyalty to and preference for the 
system and ritual of the Church, 
advocate such a modification or 
repeal of the Act of Uniformity as 
should give them the right, under 
whatever needful restrictions, of 
occasionally being heard in Non- 
conformist pulpits, and admitting 
Presbyterian and other ncn-Episco- 
pal ministers to their pulpits ? This 
form of intercommunion is common 
between the Established and other 
Churches in Scotland ; itis common 
between the various non-Episcopal 
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denominations in England; how, 
on the Protestant theory of the 
Church, can the English Church 
alone be justified in standing in 
absolute isolation? If Mr. Bald- 
win Brown, Dr. Allon, and Mr. 
Newman Hall were Scottish Epi- 
scopalians, they would not be shut 
out of the Established pulpits in 
Scotland; being English Presby- 
terians, why must they be excluded 
from every Established pulpit in 
England? If Canon Ryle were in 
Scotland he might preach for Dr. 
Guthrie; why must not Dr. Guthrie 
preach for Canon Ryle in England? 
On the High Church theory, the 
answer is distinct—because he is 
not a priest ; on the opposite theory, 
which admits that he is a lawfully 
ordained minister, it is not so clear. 
The modern Evangelical school 
in the Church of England are fond 
of calling themselves Evangelical 
Churchmen. The introduction of 
the substantive at all is a thing of 
recent date, and may be useful as a 
distinctive appellation ; but it may 
be feared that there is a tendency 
to unduly emphasise the substan- 
tive, and to pass somewhat lightly 
over theadjective. Our only object 
in this article has been to recall 
them to a consideration of their first 
principles, and to ask them whether 
their present ecclesiastical attitude 
is consistent with these. By per- 
sisting in their present policy of 
strict and rigid Churchmanship they 
may conciliate the favour of the 
High Church clergy, with whom, 
however, after all they can have 
but little hearty sympathy; by 
adopting the policy which we have 
tried to indicate they would as- 
suredly gain the support of the great 
body of the Protestant laity, while 
they would beacting on the principles 
of those spiritual forefathers whose 
names they profess to venerate. 


R. E. B. 
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THE GREAT FOURFOLD WATERFALL. 


T has been said there are three 
I supremely wonderful sights in 
India—the snowy Himalayan range, 
the marble vision of the Taj Mahal, 
and the mysterious sculptured 
halls of the Ellora caverns; the 
first, Earth’s immeasurable altar 
raised by the forces that laid her 
foundations ; the others the work of 
men’s hands, guided by the deepest 
influences of humanity—sorrow for 
the dead and awe of the unknown. 

We dispute not the assertion. 
Many-peaked Olympus, with great 
Jove and his divinities, were but a 
foot-stool under the unapproachable 
thrones of Kailasa. and Gangotri, 
on which gods older than the 
Olympians still hold their court and 
look down upon worshipping mil- 
lions. Endless are the works of 
beauty inspired bythe loveof woman 
and mourning for its loss, but never 
from the depths of grief and tender 
memory arose elsewhere such an 
ideal of beauty and delicate sym- 
metry as the snow-white structure 
that with sad and graceful dignity 
guards the dust of the Indian 
Empress. Sublime is the Cathedral 
soaring high and bearing the sym- 
bols of divine life over the dwellings 
and turmoil of men, with the sun- 

shine piercing its dim aisles and 
disclosing the memorials of the past 
and presences that tell of eternity, 
but no daylight scatters the shadows 
of that Eastern temple in whose 
recesses, hewn from living rock, 
watch the giant gods of a faith, 
grey at the birth of Christianity, 
through whose shrines the mystic 
cry that once rang over the Adgean 
proclaiming the death of Pan and 
his brotherhood has not yetsounded. 

Yet, granting the three great 

Indian wonders their places of pre- 

eminence, there is a fourth, but little 

lower, which all the world might 


be searched to parallel, where the 
beauty, grandeur, and sublimity of 
earth and water are concentrated 
and displayed in unsurpassable 
magnificence. This marvel is the 
Falls of Garsoppa, to which we will 
endeavour to conduct the reader. 
On the western coast of India 
stands Honore, near the boundary 
between the Madras and Bombay 
Presidencies. A wide river runs 
into the sea between cliffs of red 
laterite, which bending northward 
and southward from the mouth 
mark out the coast-line. Before 
the entrance of the river three or 
four lines of heavy rollers, inces- 
santly rearing their white crests, 
swelling asthey sweepon, and falling 
over with a hollow roar, indicate the 
presence of a bar, to cross which 
safely the quaint Indian trading 
craft must carefully watch the flow 
of the tide. Less than a mile be- 
yond, a high rocky islet, green with 
foliage and crowned with cocoa- 
trees, shelters innumerable pigeons, 
whence it takes its name. Inland, 
a wild hilly country stretches east- 
ward till closed by the great cloudy 
barrier of the Ghauts. It is a fair 
scene in early morning when the 
sun has just risen over the toothed 
outline of peaks, clefts, and ridges 
that crown the mountain rampart. 
On the red cliff overlooking the 
river stand the white bungalows of 
the European residents amid masses 
of dark-green foliage, and a lofty 
white pillar, raised by a native 
regiment to the memory of a general 
officer who died there, serves as & 
landmark conspicuous afar over 
the Indian Ocean. The native town 
lies inland out of sight buried in 
groves of cocoa-palms, its narrow 
busy bazar streets shaded by im- 
mense screens of woven leaves 
stretching from side to side high 
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overhead, a protection alike against 
burning sun and monsoon showers. 
Three or four native vessels are 
dropping down the river, their 
vociferous crews anxious to cross 
the bar with the out-running tide, 
and from the fishing-village of leaf- 
huts on the strip of sandy beach a 
score of long narrow black boats 
have just shot out seaward for the 
day’s toil. It is amazing to watch 
the hardihood and address of these 
sinewy fishermen. The flight of 
boats, with four or five men erect 
in} each, swiftly approach the 
lines of formidable rollers, where 
larger vessels warily watch the mo- 
ment and opportunity, and never 
slackening in speed, charge and sur- 
mount the foaming waves in succes- 
sion, often for a moment suspended 
with bow and stern clear in air on 
their crests, and then, speeding on- 
ward over the smooth expanse be- 
yond, are soon seen like black specks 
dotted over the fishing ground. 

But we can stay no longer at Ho- 
nore, once a station, though remote, as 
pleasant as it was pretty; a centre of 
administration, with judge’s and col- 
lector’s courtsand much commercial 
activity ; but now, through change 
and rearrangement of head-quarters 
and the growth of rival ports, a 
decaying, forsaken place. We pre- 
pare for a pilgrimage to the 
wonder far up amongst the distant 
mountains, which the waters of the 
river at our feet have passed and 
are ever murmuring of. 'T'wo hours 
before sunset a large boat capable 
of carrying some twenty or thirty 
people is brought up to the little 
wave-washed jetty under the cliff. 
On it we embark with attendants, 
coolies, and baggage, the broad 
red sail is set square against the 
sea-breeze blowing briskly up the 
river, and we sweep up the stream 
between wooded banks, by reedy 
egret-haunted islets and sand-banks, 
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on which alligators lie grim and log. 
like. There is but little sign of 
human life, only now and then 
a small boat is seen crossing with 
people, the only way of communi- 
cation between villages sparingly 
scattered beyond either bank. Be- 
holders are always struck by the 
varied and picturesque scenery of 
this river. Twoand a half centuries 
ago a Roman knight, Pietro della 
Valle, travelled widely in the East. 
The account of his wanderings in 
the form of letters to a friend was 
thought worthy of translation into 
English,' and deservedly ; it is full 
of close observation, accurate de- 
scription and quaint remark. He 
passed down the western coast from 
Goa to Calicut, and wrote copious 
and entertaining details of all he 
saw. His eyes were open, in a 
manner unusual in that age, to 
natural beauties, and when on 
October 31, 1623, he ascended this 
very river to visit the court of a 
native prince above the Ghauts, no 
better idea of its course could be 
given than in the following ex- 
tract : 

The three leagues of this journey was 
one of the most delightful passages that 
ever I made in my life, for the country on 
either side the River is very beautiful, not 
consisting of Plains that afford only an 
ordinary prospect, nor of towering Moun- 
tains, but of an unequal surface, Hills and 
Valleys, all green and delightful to the eye, 
clothed with thick and high Groves, and 
many times with fruit Trees, as Indian Nuts, 
Mango, Amber, and such like, all watered 
with innumerable Rivulets and Springs of 
fresh water: The sides of the River all 
shady, beset with Flowers, Herbs, and 
sundry Plants, which, like Ivy creeping 
about the Trees, and Indian reeds of ex- 
cessive height (called by the country- 
people Bambi, and very thick along the 
banks), make the wood more verdant; 
through the middle whereof the River 
strays with sundry windings. In short, 
the River of Garsoppa, for a natural thing, 
without any artificial ornament of build- 


ings or the like, is the goodliest River that 
ever I beheld. 
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Looking on the same unchanged 
scenes which the old traveller de- 
cribes, we quite agree with his judg- 
ment. The sun now sinks and 
darkness comes on apace ; the rustle 
of the wind and gliding progress of 
the boat induce slumberousness, and 
an hour before midnight we find our- 
selves at the halting-place, as far as 
boats can go up the river, now little 
more than a stone’s throw wide. 
Far round us in the jungle extend 
the ruins of the once royal city of 
Garsoppa, whence the Falls we are 
about to visit derive their English 
appellation, not very appropriately, 
as they are twenty miles distant. 
It contained of old thousands of 
houses and seventy-four temples, 
in one only of which the image of a 
god still looks from his shrine over 
the surrounding desolation. Like 
many others in this part of India, 
the state of Garsoppa was once 
ruled by a woman under the pre- 
vailing law of inheritance in the 
female line ; as our Roman traveller 
remarks, ‘These Gentiles having an 
opinion (as ‘tis indeed) that the 
Issue by the Woman-side is much 
more sure of the blood and lineage 
of the Ancestors than that by the 
Man-side.’ However, this custom, 
though it may insure succession in 
one way, has its inconveniences, 
which are severely felt at present, 
as they must have been in past 
days. The last Queen of Garsoppa 
fell in love with a stranger, to whom 
sheresigned herself and all her po wer. 
In this there was nothing contrary 
to the existing law, but he so abused 
his position that the affairs of the 
kingdom fell into confusion, when 
a neighbouring king, suddenly 
entering with a great force, took 
the queen prisoner, slew her par- 
amour, and caused the whole town 
and palace to be destroyed, so that, 
as Della Valle reports, ‘ that lately 
flourishing City is become nothing 
but a wood; trees being already 
grown above the ruins of the houses, 
and the place scarcely inhabited by 
four cottages of the Peasants.’ 
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At the landing-place a pony sent 
on a couple of days before is 
awaiting us. Attendants and coo- 
lies come on shore and assume 
their burdens. Three or four men 
bear on their heads huge bundles of 
primitive torches, each a long roll 
of cocoa-leaf midribs and fibres 
bound together, dry as tinder and 
extremely light ; one will flame for 
ten minutes or more; then, as it 
burns out, another is plucked from 
the bundle and lighted, and so on. 
A ghaut road, not practicable for 
wheels, leads hence upward to the 
Mysore table-land, passing near 
the Falls: whither we are bound. 
Mounting the pony we proceed on- 
ward at a foot’s pace, for all must 
accompany us, and the torch-bearers 
go in front, incessantly waving their 
torches to keep them alight. The 
road is not generally steep, but 
winds with continual ascent amid 
the throng of ever-growing hills and 
along the upward-sloping valleys 
that lead into the heart of the great 
central plateau. For an hour we 
go on in deep darkness, the waving 
flickering torches only just showing 
the ground we tread, whilst before 
and behind darkness glooms like a 
wall. There is a great silence in 
the forest, only now and then the 
murmur of water sounds un- 
wontedly distinct, but we see no- 
thing of the scenery around. Let 
us then once again borrow a few 
lines from the old Italian traveller 
who ascended the same mountains 
by another pass, not to the Falls, of 
which he seems never to have heard, 
but to the court of the reigning 
Hindu king at Ikkeri. ‘ Withal,’ 
he writes, ‘the Mountain is so 
watered with Rivulets and Foun- 
tains, and so clothed with Grass and 
Flowers, that, me-thought, Isaw the 
most delightful place of the Apen- 
nine in Italy. If there be any dif- 
ference, the Indian Moantain hath 
the advantage, because the height 
is much less than that of our Apen- 
nine—the ascent more easy, the 
woods more beautiful and thick, the 
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waters not less musical and clear. 
If it yields to it in anything, ’tis 
the frequency of inhabited places 
and the sumptuousness of buildings.’ 

After for an hour or more thread- 
ing our way through the palpable 
obscure, the sky in our front begins 
to brighten, and the trees fringing 
the heights become more and more 
visible against it. Presently the 
gibbous moon comes suddenly up 
over a long ridge, and mounting 
higher and higher, begins to search 
out and disclose the mountain re- 
cesses. Whilst the feet of the long 
slopes are shrouded in deep black- 
ness, their thickly-wooded, many- 
foided sides are steeped in silvery 
sheen, tracts of light alternating 
with depths of inky gloom. The 
road we follow sometimes passes 
through clear moonlight and then 
plunges into ebon shadow. As we 
mount from the lower valleys the 
silence of the hills is sometimes 
broken. Strange sounds burst upon 
the ear. Now a deep sigh seems 
to rise up, and anon a sharp call 
rings out, and now and then arustle 
betrays the neighbourhood of a 
furry denizen of the woods. Once 
or twice a great owl comes 
sweeping noiselessly along, and on 
seeing us swerves aside with a 
startling whoop. After proceeding 
thus for some ten miles we halt at 
an open spot where a runlet crosses 
the road. The men put down their 
loads, quickly kindle a fire of sticks, 
sit round it, and pull out their frugal 
viaticum—a handful of cold boiled 
rice tied up in a corner of the 
waist-cloth. The moon is now riding 
high, and through a long vista we 
catch a glimpse of the low country, 
aspark of light glimmering here and 
there, the dusky sea-line and the 
moonshine on the watery waste be- 
yond. Soon resuming march for 
eight or nine miles, the air percep- 
tibly grows keener and the over- 
arching trees larger and more um- 
brageous. At length we arrive be- 
fore a long low building; it is still 
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an hour to daybreak, a white wet 
mist fills the air, and a strange 
muffled roar, now swelling now 
sinking, but sounding remote as 
though from depths immeasurable, 
strikes upon the ear. 

But we are tired and drowsy, 
and entering the bungalow, and 
stretching ourselves on a cot, soon 
doze off. Suddenly awaking, we 
find it sunrise ; volumes of mist are 
still wreathing and rolling past, and 
the strange far-off sound, like low 
subterranean thunder, continually 
swells or dies away. We are soon 
out in the dewy morning air. No- 
where, we think, all the earth over 
can there be a region more ro- 
mantic and picturesque than this 
above the rim of the Ghauts—a 
land of hills, peaks, and ridges, 
stretching away in an ordered con- 
fusion, never rough, never mono- 
tonous, mantled with magnificent 
forests, of no single growth, but 
countless varied species, and the 
underwood fresh and _ graceful, 
thronged with beautiful plants and 
flowers. Amid these is spread a 
net-work of winding valleys, seldom 
very wide or deep, whose flat fertile 
bottoms are covered with rice plots, 
gardens, and orchards, amongst 
which may be discerned the fre- 
quent homestead, shaded by tall 
green fans of the plaintain and 
fruit trees entwined with pepper 
vines. These and the higher hill- 
tops and grassy peaks are the only 
open spaces, the forest dominates 
everywhere else, and a few roads 
pierce its depths like long shadowy 
arcades. 

Through this luxuriant country 
(on which the lean finger of 
famine, so killing, alas! on the 
wide regions eastward, can never 
heavily be laid) runs a broad fair 
River, gathering the tribute of a 
thousand hills and springs, whose 
waters, except in the rains, find 
their way along its rocky bed in 
several streams. It winds on be- 
tween banks fringed with trees 
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and festoons of many-coloured 
creepers, but showing no specially 
striking feature, till at one point, 
suddenly, with no warning slope 
or rapid, an appalling abyss opens 
across its course from bank to 
bank, and the whole great River 
disappears into this gulf. 

Difficult it is to convey in words 
any picture of the stupendous 
scene. There is the river, some 
three hundred yards in width, flow- 
ing through soft woodland, its 
waters split into many glassy cur- 
rents, gliding round worn boulders 
and islets, when instantly bed and 
banks are gone, and in their place 
are savage terrific walls of gaunt 
rock plunging to depths the eyes 
dare not look into, down which the 
shuddering waters fall at four 


points nearly equidistant on the 
irregular curve of the rim of the 
abyss. 

These are the Falls of Garsoppa, 
not so famous as they should be, 
for nowhere the world throughout 


can there be another such vision. 
From the lip of the precipice to 
the dark pools at its foot is an ac- 
curately measured distance of eight 
hundred and thirty feet, more 
than twice the height of the top 
of the cross that surmounts St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and down this 
prodigious descent pour the four 
cataracts, each arrayed in its own 
special robes of grandeur and 
beanty. First on the western side 
is the Great or Rajah Fall; a branch 
of the river runs over a projecting 
ledge, and nowhere touching the 
Titanic wall, which hollows in, de- 
scends in a stately unbroken co- 
jumn, gradually widening its shining 
skirts, into a black unfathomable 
pool eight hundred and thirty feet 
below. Imperially sublime the 
transfigured water passes with ma- 
jestic calmness through the void in 
fold after fold of ermine white- 
ness spreading out its magnificence 
as it silently nears the end. The 
precipice runs backward, curving 
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in an irregular bay, on whose 
farther side the next Fall, named 
the Roarer, shoots slanting down 
a third of the height into a rocky 
basin that shoulders out, whence 
it boils out in a broad massive 
cataract, plunging five hundred 
feet into the same pool oppo- 
site its kingly neighbour. All the 
thunder and madness of the ele- 
ment are gathered in this writhing 
headlong flood, and it is the voice 
of its fury that comes up from the 
abyss, like the roar and tumult of 
hurrying multitudes in the face of 
some great monarch moving to his 
doom. Leaving the bay, next on 
the general plane of the precipice 
comes the Rocket Fall, running 
impetuously over the brim and 
down the face of the stupendous 
wall, to which it only just clings 
with a broad band of glistening 
foam-white water, speeding in 
quick gushes incessantly darting 
out myriads of watery rockets and 
vaporous arrows, with which all its 
volume seems alive, and pouring 
clear at last in a dense shining cur- 
tain into its own pool. Last and 
loveliest, La Dame Blanche glides 
down the grim colossal rampart in 
lapse after lapse of delicate lace-like 
veils, now blowing out in bright 
misty spray and again quickly 
gathering up the white folds, and so 
stealing downward witha whispering 
murmur, till gently sinking in a 
sparkling shower into a pool whose 
ink-black surface is hardly ruffled. 
At a point a furlong or two be- 
low the Falls on the farther side of 
the mighty ravine that cleaves the 
mountains from their feet, a plat- 
form has been hewn in the rock 
whence the whole overpowering 
precipice and the four Falls are 
disclosed from top to bottom: the 
eye at once takes in the sublime 
column of the Great Fall, the wild 
tumultuous plunge of the Roarer, 
the impetuous gush and foam- 
sheaves of the Rocket, and the 
hesitating tremulous beauty of La 
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Dame Blanche. All round the 
world there can be nothing to 
match the sight. The opposite side 
of the profound ravine, which main- 
tains a uniform width and depth 
as far as seen, rising in tree-crowned 
crests higher than the line of 
the Falls, sinks in a perpendicular 
drop of stern grey walls for more 
than a thousand feet to the floor 
of the colossal chasm; only here 
and there a dark rent or stunted 
tree rooted in a crevice breaks the 
awful uniformity. On the side where 
we sit the slopes, densely forest-clad, 
descend with only less than precipit- 
ous steepness. Looking down the 
ravine, the gaunt rocky faces gra- 
dually disappear, and a majestic 
wooded mountain closes the view. 
But one cannot turn long from the 
sublime vision of the Falls, and the 
long pillars of bright water—too 
long to be taken in at a glance, the 
eye must follow them—bathed in 
light, as the Indian sun darts its 
radiance to their feet. Small trees, 
patches of herbage and grassy 
shelves, kept fresh by the spray- 
rain, soften the front of the abyss 
about the Rocket and the White 
Lady; but gloomy cavernous re- 
cesses, which no sunshine reaches, 
lie hid behind the Great Fall as it 
pours from’its beetling rim. Above 
in the background the higher 
summits of the mountains lift green 
peaks and darkly wooded crests 
into mid-air, and at the bottom 
of the Falls a sunbow, ever 
rising slowly higher as the sun’s 
rays penetrate deeper, arches the 
dark pools with its beautiful soft 
splendour. In the morning it lies 
long and low, but ascends with the 
sun, and after noontide spans the 
ravine with a glorious lofty semi- 
circle. Not much mist-cloud arises 
except where the Roarer hurls down 
its massive volume, but the air is 
laden with moisture, and often 
flushes with brilliant colours, as 
blasts of wind below scatter for a 
moment the symmetry of the sun- 
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bow, and fling wider the shining robe 
of the Great Fall. No, there can be 
nothing comparable to it elsewhere. 
The Staubbach dropping its single 
smoke-like veil from as lofty a brow, 
and the enormons flood and breadth 
and massiveness of Niagara, far 
less in height, belong to a diffe- 
rent order of sublimity. The many 
torrents of the Zambesi Falls descend 
but one hundred feet into a long 
narrow fissure, ‘a gigantic crack ’ 
only eighty feet across. One hears 
of marvellous cataracts among Nor- 
wegian hills and in Californian 
valleys, but nowhere else are all 
the wonders and enchantments of 
water in every aspect of grace 
and beauty, force, majesty, and 
terror, so gathered and set in such 
a frame of surpassing sublimity 
and awful grandeur amid all the 
magnificence of tropical mountain 
scenery. 

On an overhanging brow near 
the ledge over which the stream of 
the Great Fall glides to its tremen- 
dous plunge there is a point called 
the Rajah’s Chair, from some tra- 
dition that of old a rajah of that 
region would resort there and sit 
on the brink, absorbed by the spec- 
tacle. He must have been gifted 
with a steadiness of brain, no less 
than an appreciation of scenery, 
unusual with his race; for on this 
point few can stand or sit, or do 
more than lie prone on the breast and 
cautiously peer over. Even so, the 
brain reels and sickens. There is 
the fearful void between the eyes 
and the dark pools and rock-strewn 
bottom plumb down below, so far 
does the rocky rim hang over, and 
such is the terrific perpendicu- 
larity of the dreadful precipice ; 
only here and there far below a 
jutting point or shelf gives a 
measure and makes the depth be- 
yond seem still more interminable. 
Countless flocks of pigeons winging 
the midway air show, not so gross 
as beetles, but like swarms of flies. 
Large stones brought from the 
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river bed behind and thrown over, 
fall and fall, and seem to vanish into 
the lowest depths, but reverbera- 
tions still continue to come up, and 
after expectation is wearied, a faint 
splash tells they have reached the 
pool. The true height of the Falls 
had long been a debated point, not 
easy of solution. Lines let down 
the face of the abyss stuck on the 
way, and calculations of the time 
taken by falling stones were delu- 
sive; and the general estimate, 
naturally inclined to excess, was 
never less than 1,000 feet. About 
twenty years ago, however, a party 
of officers from a Government ship 
employed in surveying the coast, 
visited the Falls, bringing with them 
tackle and fathoming apparatus. 
They contrived to stretch a cable 
across the inward curve of the pre- 
cipice above the caldron into which 
the upper volume of the Roarer 
rushes, and slinging on to it a sort 
of bamboo cradle, which was then 
drawn out to the middle, let down a 
deep-sea line and lead to the pool 
beneath, and ascertained the exact 
depth from lip of precipice to pool 
to he 830 feet. 

We now return to the vantage 
point onthe farther side of the ravine, 
beyond whence all the grandeur and 
glory of the Falls are sublimely 
displayed. One could well sit there 
the livelong day, but we will follow 
a narrow track that leads down- 
ward to the bottom of the gorge. 
Very steep and difficult it is, thread- 
ing the declivity sometimes like a 
mere stony stairway, and twice or 
thrice descending slippery faces of 
rock by a rude ladder. Most of 
the distance the path passes through 
deep groves where the tree from 
which gamboge exudes and the 
large glossy leaves of the gutta 
percha tree are conspicuous. Some- 
times through the branches the eye 
catches the foamy gleam of the 
cataracts, which are more fully dis- 
closed now and then when the path 
traverses a moist open space, where 
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bright flowers and orchids stud the 
dripping shelves, and ferns, espe- 
cially the curious Pecilopteris termi- 
nans, with its long, thin, poignard- 
shaped, terminal frond, grow thickly. 
Flights of brilliant butterflies haunt 
such spots, and the prolonged shrill- 
ing of the cicada rings from the sur- 
rounding trees. At length the 
path emerges at the bottom of the 
gorge, a wild and weird place, 
strewn with large rounded stones 
and boulders indescribably slippery 
from the perpetual spray; the 
gigantic precipices so closely hem- 
ming it in on three sides seem to 
shut it out from the upper world. 
Slowly and cautiously we make our 
way over the perilous slime-covered 
stones towards the pools that 
receive the cataracts. A sense of 
the remote eeriness of the spot, as 
though it were in some forlorn 
fairyland, grows over us as we 
approach the largest and longest of 
those gloomy waters. Almost one 
thinks to see a dragon, or some 
monstrous beast, couched upon the 
brim. At the farther end the Great 
Fall descends in a massive shower; 
the other end is shaken by the 
furious down-pour of the Roarer. 
More to the right the water of the 
Rocket Fall, alive with endless 
flights of foamy arrows and out- 
durting shafts of spray, spreads out 
in a broad curtain that descends over 
a dark-browed cavern, level with 
its own pool, and farther on the 
Naiad of the spot, hidden in glis- 
tening delicate films and vaporous 
folds, vanishes in a thick bright 
rain. Slowly we wander along the 
edges of the profound basins, 
whence many streams running out 
soon unite and continue their course 
along the gorge, and pausing before 
each Fall watch their wonderful 
descent and disappearance. Long 
streamers of moss and vivid green 
vegetation hang from the chinks 
and crannies of the eternally drip- 
ping walls, and in guarded nooks and 
under shelves, ferns, and strange 
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plants and flowers, find root. Espe- 
cially round the arch of the cavern 
behind the Rocket grow clusters of 
some bright red flower, inaccessible 
and unknown. Here and there a 
wild plantain or banana clings in a 
sheltered nook, stretching out its 
large coarse leaves and small hard 
clusters, the indigenous stock, as 
the crab of the apple. Looking 
upward with head strained back, the 
long jagged rim of the stupendous 
precipice can be discerned at a 
bewildering height above, and the 
tops of the Falls seem as though 
issuing from the sky. The dread- 
ful downward descent cannot be 
grasped at once, anda sense of fear, 
feebleness, and oppression spreads 
over the brain, different, however, 
from the sickening thrill of dread 
that grows over the gazer-down 
from the rim above. Burke, in his 
Essay on the Sublime and Beuut:ful, 
observes: ‘I am apt to imagine 
that height is less grand than depth, 
and that we are more struck with 
looking down from a precipice than 
looking up at an object of equal 
height; but of that I am not so 
sure. Much depends on tempera- 
ment. There are some who can 
stand upon the dizziest edge and 
look calmly down; but had the 
great statesman visited a scene like 
this, we think he would have decided 
that in the case of a really tre- 
mendous precipice there is a far 
fuller, deeper, and more unwonted 
pleasurable sensation in looking 
up to than down from it. In the 
latter case one is not so much struck 
as overwhelmed. 

The floor of the abyss widens out 
in front of the Falls, especially on 
the side of La Dame Blanche, but 
soon resumes its ordinary breadth 
as the river runs on between its 
colossal banks, and one of the won- 
ders of the place is from a knoll 
above, on the side near the Great 
Fall, to look down on the stream 
pursuing its way along the bottom 
of the enormous chasm. Repassing 
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the dangerous stony space, we re- 
treat to the shade where the abrupt 
declivity meets the floor. Long 
sitting there alone, the spell of this 
enchanted spot grows over one more 
and more. Though seeming to be 
sunk far aloof from the winds above 
and the influences of the upper 
sky, the air around is as full of 
mystic noises as Prospero’s Isle. 
Even when all is still, and the 
leaves hanging motionless, the voices 
of the falling waters continually 
change, sometimes almost dying 
away, then rising in strange tones 
of far-off lamentation or sudden 
triumph; and at times, when the 
atmosphere is stillest, fierce blasts 
seem to go by far overhead with a 
long wailing sough or unearthly 
shriek, and the arch of the sun-bow 
and white skirts of the Great Fall 
are scattered for a moment in iris- 
tinted fragments, whilst the gulf is 
filled with moans and weird sounds 
echoing from steepto steep. The fall- 
ing waters and long deep trough-like 
ravine doubtless influence the cur- 
rents of air, but the effect is strange 
and startling. It is such a fastness 
as the gods of a dying religion 
might retreat to from their neglected 
shrines and temples, and gather to 
bewail and await the announcement 
of their final doom. And indeed 
while watching there in that sunny 
stillness, broken only by the mystic 
voices of the air and waters, the 
forms of the old gods of India 
almost seem to float and soar amid 
the rolling clouds of spray and sun- 
coloured wreaths of mist. Siva, 
Vishnu, and their train, many- 
armed and monstrous, arrayed in 
jewelly splendour, gleam for a mo- 
ment, and vanish in the dim recess 
beyond the sun-bow, and suddenly 
a fierce rushing, as of harpies on 
the wing, is heard overhead. 
Whilst thus dreaming, the rustle 
of a light approach along the down- 
ward path strikes upon the ear, and 
presently a man emerges from the 
bushes and advances over the slip- 
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pery stones. A Hindu, old and 
gaunt, wrapped in an orange co- 
loured cloth, and his forehead white 
with ashes. In his hand he car- 
ries a long staff, polished like glass 
with use. We perceive that he is 
of the Jingiim or Vira Saiva sect, 
a follower of the great saint Bisiiva, 
an incarnation of Siva. He per- 
ceives us not where we sit aside 
under the overhanging foliage, and 
stepping, with bare feet, surely and 
lightly along, he seats himself, 
drawn together Eastern fashion, on 
a small sand bank in the open sun- 
shine. 

Seven centuries ago, when Brah- 
manical ascendency and pretensions 
—the most crushing and tyrannical 
system of priestly domination the 
world has ever known — were 
strongest and most unquestioned, 
Basava was born, the son of a 
Brahman in a village of Belgaum, 
in the Southern Mahratta country, 
upon the western coast. When 
a boy, it is said, he refused to 
wear the Brahmanical thread, be- 
cause the right of assuming it, re- 
quiring the adoration of the sun, 
involved an act of idolatry. Per- 
haps he did assume, but afterwards 
renounced, it: there was some re- 
bellion against the orthodox creed, 
and whilst still young he fled to the 
capital of the Carnataca country, 
where the reigning prince was a 
Jaina by religion, and his minister 
related to Basava. The minister 
gave the young man employment, 
and at his death Basava succeeded to 
his office, and in time attained great 
power. Here it seems probable that 
after comparing the rival creeds of 
Jainas and Brahmans, and perceiv- 
ing that both were idolatrous, he 
resolved to reject them both and 
worship only Siva, conceived as 
the one Supreme Being, God and 
Father of all. No Puritan or 
Quaker of the old stamp could have 
gone to work in a more root-and- 
branch style. He resolutely set 
himself against the Brahmanical 
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priesthood and principles, and espe- 
cially their exclusive hierarchical 
pretensions, renouncing the divine 
authority of the Vedas, Ramayuna, 
and Bhagavat Gita on which they 
are founded, and teaching that all 
men are equal by birth, and holy in 
proportion as they are temples of 
the Great Spirit. 

He prohibited the superstitious 
rites of purification and the tedious 
funeral ceremonies, which are the 
burdens heavy and grievous to be 
borne of orthodox Hindu life, and 
tenaciously enforced by the Brah- 
mans. Whilst they worship multi- 
tudes of gods and reverence the sun, 
rivers, cows, monkeys, and many 
animals, Basava declared there is 
but one God—Sada-Siva—the Ever 
Blessed, a benevolent, gentle deity, 
somewhat resembling Saturnus, 
and with nothing but name in com- 
mon with the Jupiter Siva of the 
Brahmans, represented always as 
an austere destroyer. Together 
with caste, he moreover renounced 
all Brahmanical observances and dis- 
tinctions, fasts and feasts, penances 
and pilgrimages. The emblem of 
deity adopted by Basava was the 
Lingam, the most ancient symbol 
known to the Hindus, and in their 
minds totally separate from any 
obscene association. In Saiva 
Brahman temples it is called 
Sthivara Lingam, the fixed or stable 
image, and to move it would be 
a great sin; but Basava called it 
Jingiima Lingam, the moving or 
peripatetic image, a Vedic phrase 
used for a living being, and ordered 
it to be carried about by all his dis- 
ciples as part of themselves; hence 
they are called Jangams, or living 
images of the deity, much in St. 
Paul’s sense of a living sacrifice. 
Tiny images of it, the size of a pea, 
are inclosed in a small silver case 
or reliquary, and carried suspended 
on the breast by a string round the 
neck. Every Jangam is known by 
this badge. It can never be laid 
aside, or taken away, or perma- 
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nently lost, for it is looked upon as 
part of the body ; and should it ever 
be accidentally lost, the sufferer’s 
friends fast and pray with him till 
it reappears in his hand, ‘ descend- 
ing through the air like a bee.’ 
This miracle they strongly affirm 
has repeatedly occurred, and they 
even declare that were it known to 
fail their faith would perish. In 
social matters the Jangams manifest 
the same determined opposition to 
all traditionary orthodox observ- 
ances. By the Brahmans women 
are regarded with complete con- 
tempt, and widows are excluded 
from society, but the followers of 
Basava alone amongst Hindus, hold- 
ing marriage not obligatory, behave 
with consideration and delicacy to- 
wards women, and treat widows 
with kindness and respect. Their 
heads are not shaved, and they may 
marry again. Amongst the Jan- 
gams a woman of piety is listened 
to as reverently as a man, and they 
accept and return the salutation of 
women equally as of men, observing 
that an insult to a woman would 
be an insult to the image of the 
deity which she wears, whilst it 
never even occurs to other Hindus 
to treat women with civility. Men 
and women eat together, and bless 
their meals in the name of their 
god, after which they consider the 
food holy, and are bound to eat it; 
it cannot then be defiled by the 
glance or touch of any person. 
Eating is expressly termed Sivapuja, 
or worship ; for the Jangams think 
with Jeremy Taylor, that ‘God 
esteems it a part of His service if 
we eat or drink; so it be tempe- 
rately.’ Their literature is exten- 
sive and of high value, distinguished 
for moderation and purity, and free 
from the extravagance and abomin- 
able filth that characterise Brah- 
manical writings. They declare 
the doctrine of the Fatherhood of 
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God and the brotherhood of man 
as distinctly as any modern thinkers, 
and differ remarkably from other 
Hindus with regard to a future 
state, affirming that they will suffer 
for themselves according as they 
have done good or evil. Other 
men are liable to transmigration, 
but not they who have been brought 
into the faith. They depart either 
to heaven or hell, and that state is 
eternal. Basava’s resolute rejection 
of the established creeds and cus- 
toms of course raised hosts of ene- 
mies; a civil war ensued, in which 
the prince his patron was slain, and 
this event was soon followed by the 
death of Basava, who, according to 
his followers, was ‘absorbed into 
the image,’ or vanished, a signifi- 
cant expression which may cover 
much. This was coeval with the 
murder of Thomas 4 Becket. At 
the present day the Jangams are 
very numerous in the Canara and 
Mahratta countries, and in Mysore 
and Berar. Several of the petty 
rajahs of those regions have belonged 
to them, as is still the case. Pietro 
della Valle, the first European who 
mentions them, reports that the 
king to whose court we have seen 
him journeying was a ‘ Giangama.’ 
As- now seen, they are a peaceable 
race of Hindu puritans, boasting 
that none of their numter are found 
in courts of justice, where the com- 
mon Hindu oath would be regarded 
by them as a crime; and, firm in 
their faith, boasting also that con- 
versions to Christianity or Mahom- 
medanism are unknown amongst 
them.? 

In Europe the Hindoos are re- 
garded as beyond other races bi- 
goted, fettered by caste, and im- 
movable in their religion and cus- 
toms; but there can be no more 
striking instance of the revolt of 
intellect and conscience against 
idolatry, superstition, and priestly 


* In the foregoing account the writer has been largely indebted to a learned Essay on 
the Orced and Customs of the Jangams, by C. P. Brown, M.C.S. Madras, 1840. 
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domination than that achieved by 
Basava, himself the son of a Brah- 
man, ‘ twice born,’ at an epoch when 
the sway of his caste was firmest. 
Again, three centuries later in Ben- 
gal, where Brahmanical tyranny 
was most rigid and supreme over 
all relations of life and society, Chai- 
tanya, born in the same year with 
Luther, flung caste to the winds, 
renounced the priesthood, pro- 
claimed the sufficiency of simple 
and absolute faith without works, 
observances, or ceremonial, and 
died with four millions of followers, 
a number now believed to be 
doubled. In truth, Europe has 
lagged behind India in the sphere 
of moral and religious insurrection. 
The Jaina and Buddhist systems, 
older than Christianity, are in- 
stances on the largest scale of 
triumphs over hierarchical preten- 
sions; triumphs, moreover, con- 
tinuing through centuries, extending 
over vast regions, accepted by ruling 
dynasties, and associated with high 
civilisation, magnificent architec- 
ture, and excellent morality. But 
India also markedly exemplifies how 
the indestructible human tendency 
towards sacerdotal direction, au- 
thority, and ritual reasserts itself, 
however slowly, and bears them 
again to dominion. The Brahman 
and his power long seemed near 
extinction; he is now supreme, 
and his rivals have faded from the 
land of their origin, and those who 
still defy him are in comparison 
but a few scattered dissenters. 
Meanwhile, the man whose ap- 
pearance has recalled these recollec- 
tions of the history of his creed 
remains seated motionless on the 
sand-bank with eyes fixed upon the 
glorious scene before him. We can 
hardly conjecture what thoughts 
are passing through his mind; Hin- 
dus are little open to the impres- 
sions of natural scenery, and that 
sympathy with it, when cataracts, 
rocks, and mountains haunt like a 
passion, seems wholly alien to their 
nature; it is rare indeed in any 
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race. Still this is a point on which 
the European mind hardly under- 
stands and fathoms the Hindu 
enough to form a judgment. Ideas 
and ways of thinking are so essen- 
tially different that something of 
the same result may be arrived at 
under very different forms and by 
very different paths. Indian poetry 
is far from destitute of the recog- 
nition of natural objects and beau- 
ties, but generally in subordination 
to some shrine or god, and intro- 
duced in a mechanical sort of way. 
Every poem, they think, ought to 
contain descriptions of the seasons, 
streams, love, morning and evening, 
&c., in certain formal proportions. 
But asense of natural beauty shows 
itself in them in many ways— 
their loveof flowers, the picturesque 
sites of their temples, and their 
veneration of streams and water- 
falls, so grateful in a burning land. 
An educated and reflective man of 
a sect like the Jangams, whose mind 
has not been stuffed from childhood 
with absurd Brahmanical stories 
and notions of manifold gods and 
superstitions, may well be open to 
higher influences, and even be 
touched with that sublime sense ‘ of 
something far more deeply inter- 
fused’ in Nature. Presently the 
man we have been watching rises, 
and holding in his hand the emblem 
of his faith suspended on his breast, 
repeats in a loud emphatic voice, 
as Hindus always use to do when 
reciting or reading to themselves, 
some verses in which we can dis- 
tinguish the majestic march of a 
Sanskrit hymn or prayer, composed 
by the celebrated sage Agastya, and 
adopted by the Jangams as their 
credo and confession of faith, con- 
tinually in their mouths, and pre- 
fixed as a motto to their religious 
books. It runs thus, closely ren- 
dered line for line : 


The Being endless, Giver of goodness, 
Image of wisdom, whom pain and grief 
Never can reach; the Sky His emblem, 
whose names are countless, and Truth 

the chief. 
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The One, everlasting, stainless, stedfast ; 
who knows all secrets, Himself un- 
known. 

Passionless ever, of perfect justice,-Him 
do I worship, and Him alone. 


He whio sits at the foot of the World-Tree, 
on the devout who before Him fall 

Understanding and strength bestowing. 
Lord of the Universe, Teacher of all, 

Embodied Glory of grace and mercy ; Him 
I sulute and adore, for He 

From the burden of life and the bonds of 
death alone can deliver and set us free! 


Scooping up water in his hand 
and drinking, he draws his cloth 
round him, and passing with long 
light steps over the slippery stones 
disappears on the upward path 
without having noticed us screened 
behind some bushes. After a time, 
and once again advancing to the 
brim of the dark pools and con- 
templating the wondrously lovely 
lapse and vanishing of the water- 
falls in their bosom, we too address 
ourselves to the ascent, which shod 
feet and limbs less light and spare 
make far longer and more toilsome 
than to the ascetic who has gone 
before. 

We do not neglect after moon- 
rise to resort to the wooded knoll 
above the Great Fall. Even the 
fall moon at her midmost height 
cannot reach the lower depths of 
the gulf, or touch more than half 
of the mighty precipice, which 
from its overhanging and inwardly 
retreating character is mostly 
shrouded in gloom; only here and 
there a craggy point, outswelling 
slope, or rugged projecting brow 
catches the light and gives hint of 
the vast wall behind. The four 
Falls descend into the abyss like 
hoge columns of shining silver, 
writhing and quivering in the moon- 
beams, till suddenly swallowed and 
lost in the blackness of darkness. 
It is a weird and sublime sight, 
almost more impressive than the 
stupendons daylight vision. The 
voices of the water seem to change 
their tones, and a long lament, 
mingled with strange gusty sounds 
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and cries as of struggling winds, 
rises fitfully up, laden with the in- 
timation of appalling depths. By 
night too the spray clouds over the 
pools, which seldom mount high 
during the day, creep upwards in 
long spectral wreaths, and at dawn 
may be seen lifting their pale locks 
and brows over the brim of the 
abyss, but soon sink back and vanish 
as the sun mounts up. 

Few travellers have visited the 
spot during the rainyseason. At the 
height of the monsoon the whole fo- 
rest country is a dripping, weltering 
wilderness, streamlets and threads 
of water become torrents, and roads 
are everywhere blocked up by floods 
and fallen trees. Movement and 
business are suspended, and the in- 
habitants almost as much confined 
to their homesteads as Arctic dwell- 
ers by the polar winter. Then the 
River, a wide furious flood, unbroken 
from bank to bank, rolls over the 
precipice in one tremendous torrent. 
The force and thunder must be 
overwhelming and sublime, but 
nothing can be seen—nothing of 
the precipice, of the gorge below or 
the river bed above; all are veiled 
by the enormous mist-clouds which 
fill the ravine and chasm, and roll 
in prodigious volumes far up the 
valley, ascending above the trees 
and bordering hills, and burying 
everything in a blank uniform grey. 
All is as much lost to view as a 
mountain prospect involved in 
clouds, and these clouds neither lift 
nor disperse whilst the monsoon 
lasts. 

In this luxuriant region there are 
many marvellous spots; letus finally 
leave it with a glance at another won- 
der of nature, even stranger than 
the Falls, and more difficult to convey 
an idea of by words. Some fifteen 
or twenty miles northward in the 
same continuous forest-country are 
the Yéni, or Ladder Rocks, difficult 
to reach and seldom visited. Ina 
rather low-lying undulating tract, 
in the heart of the jungle, where 
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trees are broadest and undergrowth 
thickest, the visitor, long guided 
through labyrinths of narrow paths, 
often retarded by thorny bushes 
and the sharp hooks of rattan- 
trailers, sometimes wading across 
swamps swarming with nimble 
leeches, and now and then over the 
paddy plots of a lonely homestead, 
at length sees with surprise strange 
rocky shapes shooting abruptly 
above the trees, as cathedral towers 
rise over woodland. Previously for 
a long distance no rock has been 
encountered, the outlines of the 
country being low and rounded, 
but now advancing from between 
wooded eminences two extraordi- 
nary objects strike the eye, standing 
across an open space on either side 
the entrance of a narrow glen. 
Not columns or obelisks, not pin- 
nacles or towers, yet unlike any of 
Nature’s freaks in rock or stone. 
Two great piles of rock rise abruptly 
some four hundred feet above the 
jungle that closely surrounds them. 
Huge, and of no describable outline 
at base, their shape, if shape it can 
be called, changes continually as 
they rise, square, rounded, many- 
sided, breaking out everywhere in 
overhanging ledges, sharp points 
and elbows, jagged edges, twisted 
pendents, and ending in wild ir- 
regular spires and turrets. No 
other rocks are near; they stand 
clear, sooty-black in colour, for iron 
enters into their texture, which 
is hard crystalline limestone, grey 
at the fracture, but blackening on 
the surface. No more rocks of the 
kind are known in that part of the 
country; at this spot only they 
and their fellows seem to have been 
thrust up from the bowels of the 
earth. Thenarrow glen, between two 
hundred and three hundred yards in 
length, is bordered by a succession 
of these fantastic shapes, not so 
large or high as the gigantic warders 
at the entrance. There is nothing 
of the pillared regularity of Staffa, or 
rather one might imagine one’s-self 
moving through a Walpurgis day, 
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made mysterious by the dim forest- 
shadows, past ‘giant-snouted crags’ 
and rocks animated with monstrous 
life, or amid a throng of the enor- 
mous mis-shapen Afrits of Arabian 
romance, or a revel of huge lump- 
ish giants turned into stone by 
some potent magician or Merlin- 
spell. The little glen widens at the 
end into a sort of amphitheatre, in 
which stands a pair of the most 
amazing and fantastic of these 
night-mare forms. On the right is 
a great towering mass rather sug- 
gesting in outline some vast mega- 
therium, or one of the colossal 
brood of earth’s younger days, its 
prodigious back covered with a close 
array of long sharp spines; the 
other, loftier and less bulky, rising 
in piles of dislocated angular masses, 
some poised and hanging on others, 
seamed with deeply overhanging 
brows shooting straight up in spires 
and pinnacles, and over them many- 
cornered shafts bearing ragged para- 
pets, broken steps and buttresses, 
all mounting upward and ending in 
a long lean tooth. Could unlike 
conditions be compared, one might 
imagine a fleet of icebergs drifted 
from their Arctic birthplace into 
this tropical solitude, and trans- 
formed suddenly from white glitter- 
ing ice into sable stone; the 
grotesque forms wrought by the 
magic ministry of frost would not be 
exceeded by the bizarre outlines of 
these sun-blackened Indian rocks, 
surrounded by no blue sea waves, 
but by the green billows of a forest 
wilderness. At the base of the 
great spined rock there are wide 
and lofty cavernous recesses, with 
rugged far-projecting eaves, in the 
hollows of which prodigious swarms 
of bees have, doubtless for ages, 
held their stronghold, and, far above 
reach, filled them with an enormous 
wealth of Brobdingnagian combs, 
which hang down in rich waxen sta- 
lactites. The deep incessant hum 
of this innumerable commonwealth 
is audible at a considerable distance. 
The natives relate that two Euro- 
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pean officers once visited the spot, 
one of whom foolishly and wantonly 
fired into this formidable fortress, 
and wasinstantly attacked by clouds 
of the defenders, and died from 
their stings. Since then, they say, 
it is not safe for anyone to go too 
near the swarming legions of the 
guarded city. 

Such are some of the wonders 
and impressive sights embosomed 
in these Indian western wilds. The 


grand picture of the matchless four- 
fold Falls can never fade from the 
inward vision of eyes that have 
looked upon them. At the bunga- 
low hard by a book used to be kept 
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in which visitors wrote their names, 
and often their impressions, for the 
most part not unworthy of the spot, 
for its influence had been too much 
for even British jocosity. Amongst 
them a bishop had recorded his 
thanks to God for having been per- 
mitted before death to behold so 
sublime and glorious a manifesta- 
tion of the works of His hands, and 
a German artist wrote that an 
account of the Falls had led him 
thither all the long journey from 
his own land, but that he held 
the toil to be well repaid. Such ex- 
pressions are nothing exaggerated. 


M. J. WaALHOUSE. 





SPINOZISM: THE RELIGION OF GLADNESS. 


IJPIHE professed object of Spinoza’s 
great work, the Hthica More 
Geometrico Demonstrata, is man and 
man’s happiness. The first book of 
it is headed De Deo; but the author 
is not therefore to be taxed with in- 
consistency. To know man’s happi- 
ness we must know man; and to know 
man we must know Nature, God. 
This point of view is of the very 
essence of Spinoza’s doctrine. In 
his view all true knowledge is 
mathematical in form. A thing 
truly known is known by its cause; 
that is to say, the grounds of it are 
known, and its necessary connec- 
tions with them are seen into. But 
if a thing can only be known 
through its grounds, the grounds 
themselves can only be known 


through other grounds; and it 
follows that all our knowledge must 


depend in the last resort on a First 
Ground. Is there a First Ground 
at all? If not, philosophy is im- 
possible. If there be one, what is 
it? The problem of Philosophy is 
to find this First Ground, and from 
it deduce the answers to the ques- 
tions she deals with. If mathe- 
matical knowledge be the type of 
philosophical knowledge, then the 
mathematical method must be the 
type of philosophical method, and 
the latter, like the former, must be 
deductive. If we can find such a 
First Principle in Thought, we shall 
have found the First Principle of 
Things that we are in search of. 
For it is an axiom with Spinoza 
that there is absolute correspon- 
dence between Thought and Things. 
Every true idea exactly corresponds 
with its object. 

We do find such a First Prin- 
ciple in Thought. We find in 
our thoughts two sorts of exist- 
ence, the Infinite and the Finite, 
the Absolute and the Relative, the 
Unconditioned and the Conditioned, 


Substance and Accident, God and 
Things. Are they true ideas? Do 
the two terms of the antithesis 
exist out of the mind as they do in 
it? Spinoza affirms the existence 
of the first, absolutely ; ‘God, or 
the Substance consisting of an 
infinity of Attributes, of which 
each expresses eternal and infinite 
Essence, exists necessarily.’ The 
Self-existent is infinite. It is unique, 
for if there were more than one 
Self-existent, each would be what 
the others were not (if they were 
distinguishable at all, and if not 
distinguishable they would not be 
different)—there would be in each 
a negation ; that is, they would be 
not-infinite, which is impossible. 
It is the cause of all things; the 
immanent or inner cause, and not 
the transient or outer cause, for Its 
effects are in It, as the accident in 
the Substance, as sweetness in an 
orange. It is the eternal cause of 
all Its effects, and not the temporal 
cause of them; for they lie in It as 
Its‘ eternal’ consequences, justasthe 
properties of a circle lie as ‘eternal 
truths’ in the idea of a circle ; they 
do not represent a Becoming, but 
an eternal Being. It is a free cause, 
for It is absolutely unconditioned, 
and in Its actions It is not deter- 
mined by anything outside It, for 
outside It there is nothing. And It 
is @ necessary cause, because Its 
effects follow from Its nature out of 
just such an inner necessity as from 
the nature of a triangle it follows 
that its three angles are together 
equal to two right angles. It exists 
and acts, that is to say, by an inner, 
and therefore by a free necessity 
(libera necessitas). It is the Sub- 
stance of all that is; It is in Itself, 
and whatever is, is either It, or is in 
It; and without It no thing can be, 
nor even be conceived of. 

Perhaps less evident than these 
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deductions is the position that ‘ the 
more reality a thing has, the more 
Attributes it has’—a position from 
which it follows that the infinitely 
real Being possesses an infinity of 
Attributes. Nor does the definition 
of Attribute as ‘that which the 
understanding perceives in Sub- 
stance as constituting its essence’ 
seem at first sight to help us to any 
solid knowledge of what an Attri- 
bute of Substance may be. If we 
could find an example of an Attri- 
bute, perhaps we should understand 
all about it; and although we 
remember that it was scornfully 
said by Kant ‘that examples are 
the leading-strings of the intellect,’ 
yet on these somewhat giddy heights 
of ontology, we do not disdain such 
helps. Fortunately, out of the 
numberless Attributes of Sub- 
stance, two happen to be known 
to us. They are Thought (cogitatio), 
and Extension. ‘Deus est res ex- 
tensa ; Deus est res cogitans.’ We 
see what is meant, though the 
patrii sermonis egestas makes it 
difficult to put the meaning into 
words. The Attributes of Sub- 
stance are its functions, its manifes- 
tation-forms. Looking at these 
two great aspects of existence, 
Thought and Extension, we find 
that with all their profound and 
irreducible difference, their absolute 
incomparability and heterogeneity, 
there is yet one aspect in which 
they agree; they are both rooted 
in the same ultimate substratum of 
Being. Each can claim that it 
expresses, in as high a degree as 
the other, the essentiality of Being; 
or, classifying known Existence 
into these two great divisions, we 
see that its essence is in one direc- 
tion Thought, in another Extension. 
We must co-ordinate them, and not 
subordinate one to the other, if we 
would not derive one from the 
other ; and the very pith and mar- 
row of Spinoza’s system is that 
neither of them is derived from the 
other. Each of them is conceived, 
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and.must be conceived, by itself 
(per se). It.is just for this reason 
that they are seen to be the Attri- 
butes of the Substance, to be, in 
fact, the Substance Itself. The 
plurality of the Attributes is not to 
be conceived as related to any 
division or plurality in the Sub- 
stance; it is only a plurality, or a 
difference, of aspect. ‘ A circle exist- 
ing in Nature, and the idea of that 
circle, are one and the same thing, 
expressed (que explicatur) by dif- 
ferent Attributes.’ The infinity of 
Attributes does not result in an 
infinity of worlds, but in one world 
with an infinity of aspects. Spinoza 
asserts the manifoldness of the 
Attributes in the one-ness of the 
Substance. 

This is the most important point 
in the doctrine of the Attributes; 
but very important, too, is his asser- 
tionof an infinity of Attributesin the 
Substauce. ‘Non dico me Deum 
omnino cognoscere;’ nay, out of the 
numberless forms ot God’s Being, we 
know but two. Knowledge, then, 
may be real, but it cannot be ‘ total,’ 
for there are numberless aspects of 
its object that it fails to embrace. 
With this concession, the system is 
no longer an absolute dogmatic 
Realism. And with this assertion, 
even if for no other reason (which 
is very far from being the case), 
the system is for ever far removed 
from all likeness to Atheism. For 
in the infinity of the Unknowable 
Attributes of God there is room for 
sorts of Being that may infinitely 
transcend all that we call con- 
sciousness, and will, and reason; 
there is room and to spare for the 
‘Grand Perhaps,’ and for the grand 
‘Something Higher than’ Person- 
ality.’ There is room in this Un- 
knowable for the building of tem- 
ples, if the Knowable seems not big 
enough nor strong enough to build 
on. 

We are now in possession of the 
answer to the question with which 
we set out, at least so far as regards 
E 
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one of its terms. God, or the Sub- 
stance consisting of an infinity of 
Forms of Being such as Thought 
and Extension, exists necessarily. 
The Infinite exists objectively, but 
there remains the Finite. God is, 
butisthereaworld ? Spinozaaffirms 
this too, but with certain serious 
limitations. ‘Whatever is, is in 
God,’ thus runs the celebrated 
fifteenth proposition of the De Deo; 
‘and outside God nothing can exist, 
nor even be conceived of.’ What- 
ever is, that is to say, is either 
Substance or Accident, in the lan- 
guage of Scholasticism; or, in 
Spinoza’s tongue, Substance or 
Mode of Substance, and Things are 
not Substance, for they are not 
conceived by themselves (per se), 
and Substance is conceived by 
Itself (per se); Things, therefore, 
are ‘modes’ of Substance. The 
world is a series of ‘ Modes,’ of 
‘ Modifications,’ of Substance; a 
series of forms appearing on the 
face of the Infinite, as waves 
separate themselves, in appearance, 
from the mass of the -waters to play 
for a moment the part of distin- 
guishable entities on the face of the 
ocean. Things are made up of the 
Divine Substance. Without It they 
caunot begin, nor continue, nor 
even cease to be; they are not even 
conceivable, not even possible to 
Thought without It. At first sight 
their entire being seems to be 
swallowed up in the all-embracing 
Divinity of the Substance. 
Assertions, such as these, have 
brought upon Spinoza the charge 
of ‘confounding God and the 
world,’ a charge which has taken 
the two sufficiently opposed forms 
of Atheism and Acosmism. We 
must waste no words in the refuta- 
tion of the former of these views, 
which is so groundless, and is now 
so generally seen to be groundless 
that the examination of it would 
hardly yield us an interesting result. 
But Hegel’s dictum, that ‘ Spi- 
nosism is Acosmism,’ must com- 
mand attention; and it is incumbent 
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on us to try and make out the exact 
relation that the two great terms 
of the philosophical synthesis bore 
to one another in Spinoza’s mind. 

Perhaps there never was a 
thinker more thoroughly penetrated 
by the conviction of the nothing- 
ness of the Finite in comparison 
with God, than Spinoza was. Al) 
that proceeds from the Infinite, he 
tells us over and over again, is 
itself infinite and perfect; in God 
there is no limitation, and no im- 
perfection; and so potent is Infinity, 
that whatever follows out of any 
infinite modification of any Attribute 
of God, is itself infinite. The pro- 
duction of that which is finite, he 
expressly teaches, is a function of 
the Finite. ‘Every particular thing, 
or that which is finite and has a 
determinate existence, can only 
exist and be determined to action 
by a cause which is itself finite and 
has a determinate existence.’ The 
difference of sphere of the Finite and 
the Infinite is here so clearly marked, 
that it has been lately taught that 
this proposition (Hth. i. 28) ope- 
rates to make the Finite independent 
of the Infinite, and to open between 
them a chasm which all Spinoza’s 
after-efforts were powerless to 
bridge over. From the Scylla of 
the Identity-theory, criticism has 
drifted into the Charybdis of an inde- 
pendent world, self-evolved in total 
disconnection from God. Let us 
see if itis not possible to steer a 
middle course. 

First, as to the mode, the finite 
Thing. I take it that Spinoza’s in- 
tention in this proposition (Eth. i. 
28) was to assert the doctrine that 
Change must be explained by the 
Finite, and not by reference to the 
Infinite ; but this is no contradiction 
to the doctrine asserted elsewhere, 
that there is in things a nucleus of 
Divinity. The divisibility of Space 
into figures, for instance, follows 
from the absolute nature of Space ; 
but each figure, that is, each particu- 
lar division of Space is only possi- 
ble by means of the other particular 
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divisions by which it is bounded, 
by which, as a figure, it is produced. 
Infinite Space is not all that is 
necessary for the existence of a 
triangle, determinations of Space 
are its necessary conditions. But 
when made, the triangle is in infinite 
Space. So, from the absolute nature 
of God, there follows the possi- 
bility of a cosmos, and within this 
latter lies the chain of secondary 
causes, the nexus of finite causality, 
in which are to be found the ex- 
ternal conditions of every finite ex- 
istence. Each link of this chain is 
‘determined’ or conditioned by 
another link, itself determined like 
the last. If a tile fall from a house- 
top, its fall must be explained by 
the loosening of its mortar by the 
frost, or by the scrambling of some 
cat, not by reference to some sup- 
posed act of change in the immut- 
able Being of God. You must not 
rouse from Its eternal repose the 
whole frame of the Infinite Sub- 
stance, to account for your beer 
turning sour. The sufficient reason 
of all change is to be found inside 
the world of finite things. But 
Thingsare not therefore independent 
of God. The conditions of Change 
are in the world, but the Being of 
Things isinGod. For its Essence, 
for the Truth of a Thing, we must 
turn to God. The temporal condi- 
tions of a Thing are its ‘ causa ex- 
istendi;’ God is its ‘causa essendi.’ 
‘Nam etsi unaqueque (sc. res) ab 
alia re singulari determinetur ad 
certo modo existendum ; vis tamen, 
qua unaqueque in existendo per- 
severat ex seterna necessitate nature 
Dei sequitur.’ (2th. ii. 45 Schol.) 

Things—and this is the solution of 
the difficulty—have a double nature, 

and are the products of two kinds 

of causality. As regards their 

‘Essence,’ they follow, as ‘ eternal 

truths,’ immediately from God. As 

regards their temporal existence they 

follow from Him mediately, through 

the infinite nexus of secondary 

causes, and are caused, conditioned, 
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determined, bounded, by other finite 
things. 

Now, as to the Mode, the infinite 
Thing. From the infinite Substance 
there follows, as infinite Mode, the 
world. From the infinite causality 
of the Attributes of the Substance 
(‘Natura naturans’) there follow 
as infinite effects the world of Spirit 
and the world of Matter and all the 
other unknown forms of beings; 
that is, since these are but one and 
the same thing under different as- 
pects, there follows Nature, ‘Natura 
naturata.’ This world, this Natura 
naturata, is not a mere aggregate of 
effects, it is a chain of causality, 
not a heap of loose links. The 
chain is an endless chain, and is 
not attached by any first link to 
anything external to it, but it does 
not therefore follow that it is inde- 
pendent of God. As an infinite, 
unique, undivided Thing, it follows 
from God. Thus conceived, the 
Cosmos is a true conception, and 
truly thus exists as an effect of God. 
The separation of it into particular 
entities, Things, is an artificial and 
unreal separation, the product of 
that imperfect form of knowing 
classed by Spinoza as Imaginatio. 
Things in this sense do not truly 
exist. Conceived in their Separate- 
ness they are falsely conceived. 
Only in their connection into an 
infinite system, or whole, are they 
real. That which follows from the 
One God, is the one World, and not 
the many Things. The many 
Things are moments artificially dis- 
tinguished in the one World. The 
Cosmos follows from God immedi- 
ately, and by following is here 
meant sequence, after the analogy 
of mathematical sequence. But it 
is not therefore the same as God. 
The relations in question have been 
summed up in a masterly manner 
by Kuno Fischer. 


God is related to the world, as Natura 
naturans to Natura naturata. Natura 
naturans is the eternal cause; Natura 
naturata, the eternal effect. The one-ness of 
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this cause and this effect, is the one-ness 
of God and World; the distinction between 
cause and effect is the distinction between 
God and World ; and in Spinoza’s doctrine 
there is no other one-ness and no other dis- 
tinction of the two. 


The Attributes are co-ordinate in 
their origin; and they are co-ordi- 
nate in their modifications. Corre- 
sponding to every Modification, or 
Mode, of any Attribute, there is a 
parallel Modification of all the 
others. To every Body there cor- 
responds an Idea; to every Idea 
there corresponds a Body. Every 
Thing is at once Idea and Matter. 
All that takes place in any Attri- 
bute, takes place in a correspond- 
ing manner in all the other 
Attributes. And between no two 
Attributes is there any causal rela- 
tion whatever. This bold doctrine 
at once breaks the neck of the old 
puzzle as to how Spirit acts on 
Matter, and Matter on Spirit. 
Matter neither does nor can act on 
Spirit, nor Spirit on Matter; how 
could they do so, for they are but 
two faces of the same thing, its 
inside and its outside, say? Modes 
of Thought (Ideas) are caused by 
Modes of Thought; and Modes of 
Extension (Bodies and Motions) 
are caused by Modes of Extension, 
and all Modes of any Attribute are 
caused by Modes of that Attribute, 
and not by those of any other. But 
because all the Attributes, with all 
their Modes, are expressions of the 
same Reality, it follows that the 
order and connection of Ideas is 
the same as the order and con- 
nection of Bodies. All bodies have 
souls, that is, Ideas, which are, 
as it were, the souls of them; and 
all souls of things have bodies. 
The human soul is the Idea of the 
human body; and the human body 
is but the visible side of the human 
soul, or mind, orIdea. It is for this 
very reason that the one cannot act 
on the other. A molecular process 
in my brain cannot be the cause of 
an Idea in my mind, because the 
molecular process and the Idea 
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represent the same moment in the 
causal process of the Cosmos; 
neither precedes the other ; neither 
is transformed into the other; 
neither arises out of the other. The 
Idea has for its cause an idea; and 
the molecular process, the move- 
ment, has for its cause a movement. 
The cause of all changes in Mind 
are mental; and the causes of all 
changes in Matter are material. 
Mind must be explained by Mind, 
and Matter by Matter. This is a 
most important point; for the 
mutual independence of the Attri- 
butes is one of the hinges on which 
the whole system turns. Between 
Thought and Matter there is no 
causal relation possible ; no Thought 
can be the cause of any Matter, nor 
can any Matter be the cause of any 
Thought. Spinoza’s thoroughgoing 
assertion of this principle gives him 
an absolutely unique position in the 
history of philosophy. Hitherto 
philosophical thought had alternated 
between the assertion of the priority 
of Matter, which gives Materialism 
as its outcome, on the one hand; 
and that of the priority of Thought, 
which gives Idealism, and the teleo- 
logical systems, on the other hand. 
Spinoza’s principle is equally re- 
moved from either of these extremes. 
From it, there follows, in one direc- 
tion, his antagonism to final causes ; 
it is a logical consequence of this 
principle that Spinoza’s whole sys- 
tem should be, as it is, perhaps 
more thoroughly than any other, a 
direct denial in every possible way, 
of every possible form of teleology. 
Nature works not from ends, but 
from grounds. She follows no 
Idea, she moulds from no model, 
she realises no types, looks up to 
no pattern. Hence, also, Nature 
misses no ends, and all her works 
are perfect. Good and evil, beauty 
and ugliness, harmony and discord, 
these, and the like, are but terms 
that express the relation of things 
to a type formed in the mind of 
Man. Order and disorder, for 
example, express only a relation 
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that objects have to our imaginative 
faculty. If they are such as we can 
easily embrace in imagination, and 
easily remember, we call them 
orderly; if not, disorderly. In 
Nature there is neither order 
nor confusion. We call things 
good or bad in proportion as they 
are useful to us ; in themselves they 
are neither good nor bad. Music 
is good for one whose soul is sick, 
like Saul’s; bad, say, for an easily 
distracted student, to whom, as to 
Kant, it may appear ‘an importu- 
nate art; eine zudringliche Kunst ;’ 
and to a deaf man, neither good 
nor bad. Yet such is man’s inve- 
terate habit of taking himself to be 
the central figure round which 
things revolve, of measuring all 
things by himself, that he has even 
set up Harmony for a formative 
principle of the universe, and 
dreamed a music of the spheres! 
No! God creates after the rhythm 
. of no harmony, nor after any out- 
line of archetypal beauty, nor after 
anything outside of Him; but His 
works follow from the Divine nature 
in the same way, and with the same 
infallibility and perfection, as from 
the nature of a triangle it follows 
that all its angles are, together, 
equal to two right angles. 

We come to Man, the proper 
subject of the Ethica. Like all 
other things, he is an identity of 
mind and matter; the human mind 
is the Idea of the human body ; and 
the human body is the object of the 
idea that constitutes the human 
mind; the one is a certain modifi- 
cation of the Divine Attribute of 
Thought, and the other a certain 
modification of the Divine Attribute 
of Extension. Neither of these is 
an isolated entity, any more than 
any single wave is isolated from, 
and independent of, the rest of the 
sea. Man is not a smaller Cosmos, 
self-contained within the larger, 
imperium in imperio, but merely 
a certain highly complex modifica- 
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tion of the Divine Substance. He 
is unceasingly impressed by the 
forces of the universe; and the 
changes made in him by them con- 
stitute the ‘ Affections ’ of his body 
and of his mind. Of these ‘ Affec- 
tions’ (‘ Dispositions ’ is perhaps the 
word that most exactly renders 
Spinoza’s meaning), he procceds 
to treat ‘as if it were a question of 
lines, or planes, or bodies.’ 

If things cannot make themselves, 
so neither can they destroy them- 
selves ; it is in the nature of every 
thing to persist in its own existence, 
and to resist, as far as its powers 
will allow it, the disintegrating 
action of external forces. This 
power of persistence and resistance 
is nothing else than the very 
‘essence’ of a thing, that transcen- 
dental nucleus of Divinity in things 
to which we have before called at- 
tention. To man, as to other things, 
must be ascribed such a conatus 
towards indefinite persistence in 
Being. When referred to the whole 
man, conceived as unity of mind 
and body, Spinoza calls this essen- 
tial conatus Appetite. In so far as 
man is conscious of this Appetite, 
it constitutes Desire (Cupiditas). 
When referred to the Mind alone, 
it is Will. That which agrees with 
this ‘conatus,’ that which furthers 
our persistence in Being, we call 
good ; that which is contrary to it, 
that which hinders it, we call bad. 
We do not desire, and strive after 
things, because we judge them to be 
useful, or good, for us ; but we call 
them good or useful because we 
desire them (quia ea conamur, 
volumus, appetimus). ‘ Desire is 
the essence itself of man, so far as 
he is conceived as determined to 
some action by some Affection.’ 

If we are changed from without, 
we are changed either for better 
or for worse; the organism is 
strengthened or it is weakened; 
it passes to a state of greater or 
less perfection;! of enhanced or 


1 Per realitatem et per‘ectionem idem intelligo. 
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diminished Being. The feeling of 
transition to greater perfection, to 
enhanced Being, is the passion of 
Pleasure ; the feeling of transition 
to diminished perfection of Being 
is the passion of Pain. This gives 
us two great classes of feelings or 
affections, of which the one, that of 
pleasurable feelings, exalts our 
being ; and the other, that of pain- 
ful feelings, depresses it. We may 
call them the positive and negative 
(painfal) affections. Desire, Plea- 
sure, and Pain, then, these are the 
three fundamental forms or cate- 
gories of all the Affections. From 
these primordial forms, all the 
passions are to be deduced. And, 
in fact, from these principles Spinoza 
does deduce the mechanism of a 
large number of the passions ; and 
that in a manner that isa sufficient 
justification of his assertion that 
human motives are susceptible of 
rigorously scientific demonstration. 
Whatever may be the fate of his 
ontology, his analysis of the facts 
of Human Nature will certainly 
live for ever. It will not bear ab- 
stracting ; the reader should study 
it for himself in Book III. of the 
Ethica. From his examination 
Spinoza sums up the conclusion 
‘that by many outward causes are 
we agitated in many modes; and 
that like sea waves driven by con- 
flicting winds, we fluctuate in ig- 
norance of our future and of our 
fate.’ 

Butistherenothing in man that he 
can oppose to his passions? Let us 
see. We are active, in so faras we 
are the adequate cause, the total 
cause, that is, of any change in us. 
Now the human body must, under 
all conceivable circumstances, re- 
main subject to changes caused in 
it from without; to changes, that 
is, of which it is not the adequate 
or total cause. It is not in our 
corporeal nature that this possible 
activity, that we are in search of, 
can be found. It must be found, 
if at all, in our spiritual nature. It 
must be some function of the mind, 
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of which the mind is the adequate 
cause. The functions, the products 
of the mind, are Ideas. Ideas are 
of two sorts. They are of the 
Imagination, or they are of the 
Reason. They are, as in the first 
case, ‘confused’ ideas, containing 
an element derived from a source 
external to the mind ; they are such 
as are not totally true, but having 
suffered the contact of our passions, 
do not represent things as they are 
in themselves, but as we wish them 
to be. As Bacon puts it, ‘ Luminis 
sicci non sunt, sed recipiunt infu- 
sionem a voluntate,’ or they are, as 
in the second case, such as, repre- 
senting things as they are in 
themselves, are a pure activity of 
the mind. Kmowledge is what we 
have to oppose to Passion; the 
problem is, ‘How are “adequate 
ideas” possible?’ The answer is 
not at first sight obvious. Nay, 
rather does an examination of 
the question, on the principles of 
Spinoza’s doctrine of cognition, seem 
to point to the impossibility of true 
knowledge. 

I say expressly (he declares) that the 
mind has no adequate knowledge either of 
itself or of its body, or of external things, 
so long as it perceives them in the common 
course of nature; contemplating them, that 
is, accordingly as the fortuitous occurrence 
of things brings them before it. 
Knowledge derived from these 
sources is classed by him as 
Imagination, cognitio primi generis ; 
probably so called because it is 
the common and natural kind 
of knowledge, the kind in general 
use amongst men. From the in- 
completeness of this imaginary 
knowledge, he derives all Error. 
Error (falsitas) is not anything 
positive in things, but merely the 
incompleteness of knowledge. To 
Imagination also he traces all such 
will-o’-the-wisps of the mind as the 
ideas of order and confusion, beauty 
and ugliness, perfection and imper- 
fection in Nature. Not by this 
imperfect kind of knowledge can 
we hope to rise above Passion ; it is 
itself Passion. 
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In opposition to this, he estab- 
lishes a method of adequate know- 
ledge by means of Reason and 
Intuition ; a kind of Knowledge of 
a transcendental nature, being a 
function of the transcendental 
‘essentia’ of man, and consisting 
in the intuitional reference of all 
objects to God their cause, and this 
is one of the points at which the 
great circle of Spinoza’s thought 
closes. We started from God, the 
Source of all Being; we are come 
round to God, the Source of all 
Truth ; this is the kind of activity 
that must be opposed to the Pas- 
sions. It is Knowledge; and it is 
rational Knowledge. But in order 
that it may be effectively opposed 
to Feeling, it must become some- 
thing more than mere intellection. 
A wise theorem of the treatise on 
the Passious declares that a Feeling 
can only be destroyed or mastered 
by means of a Feeling contrary to 
it and more powerful : 


Sie geben, ach! nicht immer Gluth, 
Der Wahrheit helle Strahlen. 


The ‘ dry light’ that we have found 
must have some warmth infused 
into it before it can be used to melt 
Passion ; this Knowledge that is to 
control Feeling must be _ itself 
Feeling. Accordingly, we find it 
shown that there is a Gladness 
wrapped up in the very act of 
Knowing-by-Reason, a Gladness 
that is a true Emotion, so that to 
the passions, which are dispositions 
resulting from inadequate ideas, 
from the confused and mutilated 
knowledge of the first sort, we have 
to oppose dispositions resulting from 
adequate ideas. These dispositions 
are summed up by Spinoza under 
the name of Fortitude. 

Now, of what sort are the actions 
that flow from Fortitude ? or, which 
is the same thing, of what sort are 
the actions dictated by Reason ? 
As deduced by Spinoza they form 
a body of morality that in its lofty 
purity and all-embracing kindness, 
is not unlike that of which the highest 
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Law is: ‘ Love God; and love thy 
neighbour as thyself.’ Yet not all 
thesame. Since Reason can require 
nothing that is contrary to nature, 
her first dictate is that each shall 
love himself, and seek that which 
is useful to him, his own true good ; 
that he shall desire everything that 
may serve to bring him to a state 
of higher perfection ; and, in a word, 
that each shall strive tothe uttermost 
to maintain and enhance his own 
Being. Spinoza’s first principle of 
morality, then, is absolutely egoisti- 
cal; but let not the advocates ot 
altruistic principles of action too 
quickly take offence: out of this 
strength will come sweetness, and 
this selfish principle will be shown 
to be the foundation of virtue and 
piety. If Reason commands us to 
maintain and enhance our own 
Being, Virtue is the power of doing 
so. Virtue is a man’s Strength in 
the pursuit of the ends of Reason ; 
its contrary is not Vice, but Weak- 
ness. Vice is in a certain sense 
capable of being opposed to Virtue, 
for in fact the passions known as 
Vices are states of the greatest 
weakness or impotence of Soul, but 
only in this sense. Virtue is the 
Power-of-being according to the 
laws of one’s own nature; therefvure 
the Virtue of the mind is the power 
of Understanding. Hence the pro- 
positions: 

What we seek out of Reason is nothing 
else than to understand, nor can the mind, 
so far as it uses Reason, judge anything to 
be useful for it except that which leads to 
understanding. Nothing is good or bad, 
except in so far as it leads to understand- 
ing, or hinders it. The highest virtue of 
the Mind, and her highest good, is the 
knowledge of God. Summum _ mentis 


bonum est Dei cognitio, et summa mentis 
virtus Deum cognoscere. 


Hence the social life. For the 
intellectual life implies the social 
life. As a means to knowing, Man 
is necessary to Man, Nothing more 
useful could a wise man desire, than 
‘that all men should so agree in all 
things, that the minds of all of 
them should form but one mind, 
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and their bodies as it were but one 
body, all striving to their utmost 
for their own and the common 
, . . 

good.’ To Man, nothing is more 
useful than the reasonable man. 
Reason is a strict Lawgiver, yet 
her reign is a reign of Gladness, 
She teaches that all Gladness is in 
itself a good; and all Sadness in 
itself an evil. Cheerfulness knows 
no excess, it is always good; and 
melancholy always bad. Laughter 
and amusement are good, so long 
as they are not excessive. 

It is but a sad and sorry superstition 
that forbids delights. In what respect is 
it less becoming to drive away melancholy 
than hunger or thirst? This is my way of 
thinking, and my practice. No Deity—nor 
anyone, indeed, but a jealous person—can 
take pleasure in my weakness and dis- 
comfort, nor count as virtues, tears and 
wailings, and the like, which are but the 
signs of an impotent spirit; but, on the 
contrary, the greater our gladness, by so 
much the more do we rise to a higher per- 
fection of being; that is, by so much the 
more do we participate in the Divine nature. 
A wise man, therefore, will use the gifts of 
nature, and enjoy them as far as possible ; 
though not indeed to excess, for that is not 
enjoyment. A wise man, I say, will refresh 
and recreate himself with pleasant food 
and drink, and with sweet smells, and with 
the beauties of flowering plants, with dress, 
with music, and with games, with the 
theatre, and all such things as anyone may 
enjoy without hurt to others. 


Love and desire may run into 
excess, and so be bad; avarice, am- 
bition, lust, ‘are species of madness, 
although they are not usually 
counted amongst diseases.’ Hate 
can never be good; nor can the 
species or derivativesof hate,asenvy, 
scorn, contempt, anger, and revenge, 
ever be good. Hope and fear can- 
not be good in themselves ; whoso- 
ever is wise will strive to be free 
from them. Pity is in itself bad; 
and, toa wise man, useless. For to 
all the good actions to which we 
may be prompted by Pity, we are 
equally prompted by Reason. 

He who knows that all things follow 
from the necessity of the Divine Nature, and 
take place according to nature's eternal 


laws, will certainly find nothing tbat de- 
serves either hatred, or derision, or con- 
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tempt; neither will he pity anyone, but, so 
far as human virtue allows, will he strive 
to act rightly, and be glad. Add to this, 
that he who is easily touched by the passion 
of pity, and moved by the misery or tears 
of another, often does that of which he 
afterwards repents ; and this, both because 
the deeds to which passion prompts are 
not done out of certain knowledge that they 
are good, and because we are easily de- 
ceived by false tears. 

‘ Philosophie sans entrailles,’ you 
may perhaps be tempted to exclaim, 
with M. Saisset. But the reproach 
melts into nothingness before the 
terrible scorn enveloped in the 
concluding sentence of Spinoza’s 
doctrine of human kindness. 

I am here speaking only of the man who 
lives under the conduct of reason. For as 
for him who is moved neither by Reason 
nor by Pity, to aid his fellows, he is rightly 
called inhuman; for he is not of the like- 
ness of man. 

A reference in this sentence 
sends the reader to a proposition 
which shows that Pity is a necessary 
effect of the sight of suffering. The 
wise man is not without the passion 
of Pity; but his actions spring, as 
far as may be, from Reason alone. 
Humility is no virtue; it is the 
contemplation of our impotence, of 
our Not-Being, and is, in itself, bad. 
Repentance is no virtue; but he 
that repents him of a deed that he 
has done is doubly wretched and is 
doubly weak. A scholium softens 
down the strangeness of these two 
last theorems. For unreasonable 
men, humility and penitence, hope 
and fear, are useful passions, rather 
than hurtful ones. They are a 
necessary bond or bridle. ‘ Terret 
vulgus, nisi metuat.’ Spinoza had 
not forgotten the murder of the 
Van Witts, nor the Jewish poniards 
that had gleamed above his own 
heart on that night, before the syn- 
agogue, or after the theatre, in 
Amsterdam. Self-conceit and ab- 
jection are alike ignorance of one- 
self; and the greater they are, the 
greater the weakness of spirit of 
which they are the signs. But 
Pride (Gloria) may spring from 
Reason. The highest good of them 
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that follow Reason is common to 
all men, and all may equally possess 
it; and the good that any virtuous 
man deserves for himself he will 
equally desire for all men. All 
those things that conduce to con- 
cord amongst men, are good; and 
all that lead to discord, bad. Justice, 
equity, decency, are conducive to 
concord ; and so are most especially 
Religion and Piety. Concord may 
sometimes be obtained by force; 
but the wise man will remember 
that hearts-are conquered not by 
arms, but by love and generosity. 
He will repay hate and anger by 
love and generosity. He will act 
always in good faith, and he will 
scorn deceit, even though it were 
to free him from a danger of present 
death. He hates no one, envies no 
one, contemns no one, is angry 
with no one. He is not guided in 
his good actions by any fear of any 
evil to be avoided by means of 
them. He is guided by Reason 
alone; and his Fortitude is equally 
shown in the declining of dangers 
and in the overcoming them. As 
occasion requires, he chooses with 
the same equal mind combat or 
fight. He is untouched by Fear; 
wrapped about in all-sufficing Rea- 
son, he sets his face straight towards 
the end she shows him, and looks 
neither to the right nor to the left. 
The shadow of death falls not 
across his path; the virtuous man 
is FREE. 


The man that is free is troubled by no 
thought less than by the thought of death ; 
and his wisdom is the meditation, not of 
death, but of life. Homo liber de nulla re 
minus, quam de morte cogitat, et ejus 
sapientia non mortis, sed vite meditatio est. 

Such is the strong man, such is 
the freeman, the ideal sage that 
Spinoza dreamed. Looking on this 
picture we cannot for a moment 
hesitate to acknowledge the de- 
sirableness of wisdom and virtue; 
we only ask, How can we be wise 
and virtuous ? How can we be free ? 

Absolute power over the emotions 
we can never have; yet something 
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may be done. Spinoza points ont 
several devices by which the ty- 
ranny of passion may be weakened, 
if not overthrown. Love and Hate, 
for instance, may be destroyed by 
dissociating the objective and sub- 
jective factors of which these pas- 
sions are composed ; by separating, 
that is, the feeling of pain or plea- 
sure from the idea of its external 
cause, and joining it to some other 
object. And a passion ceases to be 
a passion so soon as we have formed 
a clear and distinct idea of it. And 
there is no passion of which it is 
not possible to form a clear and 
distinct idea. And the knowledge 
of the causal necessity of things 
lessens their sway over us: 

He who has suffered some loss, feels his 
pain lessened when he reflects that it would 
have been impossible to preserve the lost 
good. Children are not pitied because 
they cannot talk, nor walk, nor reason, and 
for so many years live in ignorance of 
themselves. This is because infancy is 
held to be a natural and necessary state. 
But if men were normally born into the 
adult state, and only here and there a 
child, then all would pity the child, for he 
would be held to be a vice or sin of nature. 


Thus does knowledge weaken our 
passion for perishable, finite things. 
But it has a far higher function, 
that of producing an active affec- 
tion towards the Eternal Infinite 
Cause. The mind that clearly 
knows itself and its affections, by 
the very act of such knowing refers 
them to God as their cause. And 
in this act there is delight, accom- 
panied by the idea of God as the 
cause of it. So that ‘he who has 
a clear and distinct knowledge of 
himself and of his passions, loves 
God.’ The worship of Gladness 
here joins hands with the worship 
of Sorrow, in this wondrous lore of 
love, that teaches that even sorrow 
becomes joy so soon as it is con- 
ceived as caused by God. This love 
of God fills the soul (‘mentem 
maxime occupare debet’), for it 
springs out of the contemplation of 
all and any of our affections; there 
is none of them to which it is not 
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linked, none by which it may not 
be called forth. But most emi- 
nently is it the function of that 
intuition that Spinoza describes as 
‘cognitio tertii generis’ to breed 
the Intellectual Love of God. Out 
of this kind of knowledge there 
arises the highest possible Gladness 
of the soul, accompanied by the 
idea of God as its cause. ‘ Hoc 
cognoscendi genus procedit ab 
adequata idea essentie formalis 
quorundam Dei attributorum, ad 
adwquatam cognitionem essentix 
rerum ;’ the words have a hard, 
dry, awkward look enough; so 
much so that one might be par- 
dioned for refusing to believe at first 
sight that this abstruse scholastic 
formula could contain the seed of a 
religion. Nevertheless, it is now 
easy enough to see how Goethe could 
write concerning them: ‘ These few 
words give me courage to devote 
my whole life to the contemplation 
of such things as I can reach and 
form an adequate idea of; and that 
without in the least degree trou- 
bling myself as to how far I may 
advance, or what destiny may be 
reserved for me.’ In this eternal 
Love of God—for this Love of God 
is eternal—consists our salvation, 
and our blessedness, and our liberty. 
But we are in the holy of holies of 
Spinoza’s thought, and we must 
Jet him speak for himself in the 
four short propositions that con- 
clude his doctrine of man’s earthly 
life : 

This Love towards God necessarily must 
occupy the larger part of the mind. It is 
subject to none of the failings that are 
found in common love; the Love of God 
cannot lapse into hate, but, on the contrary, 
must necessarily grow ever more and more. 
Neither can it be affected by envy or by 
jealousy; but it is hy so much the more 
strengthened within us as we imagine a 


greater number of men to be joined to God 
in the same bond of Love. 


Is this all? Is there nothing more 
necessary ? No, nothing more ; the 
Love of God is enough; and the 
geometer of the processes of human 
egoism crowns the edifice of his 
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demonstration with the most sub- 
limely unselfish thought ever con- 
ceived by mau: ‘Qui Deum amat, 
conari non potest, ut Deus ipsum 
contra amat.’ Whoso loves God, 
cannot desire that God should love 
him in return. 

There remains an outwork of tho 
system, Spinoza’s doctrine of Im- 
mortality. ‘The mind cannot be 
absolutely destroyed with the body, 
but somewhat of it remains, which 
is eternal.’ For the human mind 
is in God as an idea which expresses 
the ‘essence’ of the human body, 
‘sub specie eternitatis;’ and it is 
therefore itself eternal. I remind 
the reader that ‘eternal’ means 
‘without beginning,’ as well as 
‘without end.’ ‘It is impossible 
that we should remember that we 
existed before our bodies, since these 
cannot hold any traces of this former 
existence; neither does Hternity 
touch Time, nor has it any relation 
to Time. Butnone the less, we feel 
and know that we are eternal. 
For the mind feels no less that 
which it intellectually conceives, 
than that which it holds in memory. 
The eyes of the mind, by which it 
sees and observes things, are 
demonstrations.’ Part of the mind 
remains, not all. Of the Affections 
only the ‘intellectual Love of God’ 
is eternal; and the finite forms of 
memory and imagination, andall that 
is passion, perish with the body. 
But qualitatively, that which sur- 
vives is incomparably of higher 
importance than the mortal part. 
It may be so quantitatively, too. 
Minds participate in more or less of 
Immortality. In those in which 
that which is of the Imagination is 
so little as to be of scarcely any 
importance in comparison with that 
which is of the Reason, the perish- 
able part is but of the smallest 
importance in comparison with the 
immortal part. ‘There is no doubt,’ 
Spinoza writes, ‘but that there are 
minds which have great knowledge 
of themselves and of God, and of 
which the principal part is eternal, 
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so that they have scarce anything 
to fear from death. That this 
doctrine is but an outwork of the 
Ethical system, and not an integral 
part of it, Spinoza was himself 
well aware. In proud anxiety lest 
the reader should suppose that he 
was holding out to him Immortality 
as a bait for well-doing, he bids us 
remember that ‘even if we were 
ignorant that our soul is eternal, 
nevertheless piety and religion, and 
all the other things which we have 
shown to be the prescriptions of 
reason, would still have the highest 
worth for us.’ 

The conclusion of the Ethica is, 
that ‘ Blessedness is not the reward 
of virtue, but is virtue itself; nor 
do we enjoy blessedness because 
we have subdued our passions, but, 
on the contrary, it is because we 
possess blessedness that we are able 
to subdue our passions.’ 

Summing up the results that we 
have obtained, we find that Spinoza 
asserts the existence of God as the 
one Reality, Being, or Substance. 
In the One-ness of this Substance 
he asserts the Manifoldness of Its 
Attributes, or ways-of-being, such as 
Thought and Extension. He asserts 
that between these there is no causal 
relation, thus placing himself in 
equal opposition to Materialism and 
to Teleology. He asserts that the 
one Substance is modified into infi- 
nite Modes, which are the World. 
God is the Being of Things. He 
asserts that the finiteness and 
separateness that we see in these 
Modes is an illusion of imaginary 
knowledge. From this illusion we 
are set free by Reason, or the know- 
ledge which sees its object in its 
one-ness with the Infinite. God is 
the Truth of Things. The disposi- 
tions that result from imaginary 
knowledge are the passions. From 
them we are set free by true know- 
ledge. God is the Freedom of 
Things. Finally, he claims that 
all these assertions are deduced, are 
shown to follow necessarily, from 
the nature of the one First Ground. 
The examination of this point would 
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be the criticism of the system, with 
which we have not here to do. But 
we may drop a word or two of 
suggestion. Critical examination 
would probably show that the 
manifoldness of the Attributes in 
the one-ness of the Substance is 
asserted, but not even rendered 
conceivable, much less deduced. 
And as regards the Modes, the 
problem was to extract the Finite 
from the Infinite. Spinoza may 
have succeeded in showing on his 
own principles, that if the Finite is 
there, it must be in, and derived 
from, the Infinite. But has he 
shown the How of this derivation ? 
His own principles require that it 
shouldbeshown. Has he succeeded 
in making the Finite intelligible ? 

But though the system of Spinoza 
be only partially true as a theory of 
Things, and though even as atheory 
of Life it be incomplete, yet 
it is not too much to say that his 
writings will live until the happy 
days when our successors shall be 
able to show a Newton as we show 
anape. For they have in them the 
life of a passionate love of truth, and 
a grand and thorough contempt of 
all fear and of allselfishness. They 
breathe in every line the fresh 
summer breath of the Religion of 
Gladness, 

God’s in His Heaven, 
All’s right with the world. 
This is the spirit of Spinozism. 
And besides all this, the quality of 
Spinoza’s writings that makes us 
range them in the most sacred 
corner of our bookshelves, and turn 
to them for consolation in those 
fretful, half-despairing, moods in 
which most literature is irritating 
and unhelpful, is the spirit of inef- 
fable calmness and acertainty that 
animates them. In its clear, un- 
troubled possession of itself—not 
with a half-knowledge that seeks 
to complete itself by a half-trust 
in the larger Hope, but with the 
certainty of total insight,—Spi- 
noza’s thought is lofty among the 
loftiest. 
Arraur Boutes Lex. 
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THE CITY OF KIYOTO. 


By Cyprian A. G. Brince, Commanper R.N. 


HE Son of Heaven, the direct 
descendant of the Sun-Goddess, 
the divine Mikado has deserted his 
ancient capital and his Palace of the 
Nine Gates ; and the sacred Kiydto 
is now a widowed city. The For- 
bidden Interior! has been turned 
into a fair ; its galleries resound with 
the heavy footfalls of foreign ‘ bar- 
barians,’ and the strident voices of 
strangers from the West are heard 
cheapening crockery and lacquered 
ware within its halls. The jin-riki- 
sha dashes through the gate which 
the brave prince of Aidzu defended, 
not a dozen years ago, for his liege- 
lord, against the assaults of fiery 
Ché-shin and the headlong chivalry 
of Nagato. Where Satsuma struck 
at Nagato, where the Lord of Yodo 
came to Aidzu’s help on that terrible 
August day when the rival clans 
fought for possession of the sacred 
person of the Ten-néd himself, and 
the chief who was to be the last 
Shégun of the house of Tokugawa 
headed his retainers in full armour, 
foreigners are passing in little troops, 
going to or returning from the show, 
over ground for centuries unde- 
secrated by a barbarian foot. Their 
presence is still rare enough to make 
the citizens of the capital turn 
round and scan them closely. 

The marvellous change indicated 
by this state of affairs supplies food 
for reflection; and of the visitors who 
have gone to the city of the Mikado 
during the last few months, some, 
perhaps, may have paused to con- 
sider what the full effect of it might 
be. The idlest sightseer, escaping 
from his desk at Yokohama or 
Shanghai, could hardly fail to be 
struck by the abrupt contact be- 


the latest efforts of Western progress 
which a visit to the city discloses. 
The stranger who journeys to 
Kiyéto starts from the treaty port 
of Kobé, at the head of the Isumi 
Nada, the last in the chain of great 
lochs which compose the inland sea 
of Japan. A few score of trim 
bungalows and stores, edging the 
most northern of the two sandy 
bays which form the frontage of the 
twin towns of Kobé and Hiogo, 
comprise the settlement opened to 
foreigners only eight years ago. 
At the back rise the sharp peaks of 
the Futahisan, the Mayayama, and 
the Kokosan, and the pine-clad 
ridges that connect their bases with 
the fertile upland which inclines 
gradually towards the sea. From 
Kobé to the great city of Osaka, 
twenty miles off, which gives a 
second name to the Isumi Nada or 
Bay of Osaka, stretches a vast cul- 
tivated plain now yellow with 
ripening corn and fields of rape, 
studded here and there with the 
emerald verdure of the young rice- 
plants still in the minute plots or 
‘nurseries’ from which they will 
have to be transplanted later in the 
year. On the left are the thick 
pine-woods covering the hill-sides, 
the silver cascades of the Kobé 
Falls, and the sacred grove of the 
Moon-Goddess screening her se- 
cluded shrine high up near the sum- 
mit of the Mayayama. Beyond 
the Kokosan stand out in bold 
relief the sandy knolls and ridges 
of the Kabuto-Yama sparsely 
sprinkled with patches of young 
pine-wood. On the right sparkle 
the blue waters of the Inland Sea, 
bounded by the dim outline of the 


tween an ancient civilisation and highlands of Isumi. 


1 A Japanese name of the Palace at Kiyéto. 
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Few spots in the world can sur- 
ass in loveliness this tract of culti- 
vated land. The scenery is of the 
highest beauty. Mountain, stream, 
cascade, and sea ; grove and copse ; 
olden grain and brilliant flowers in 
middle distance and foreground ; 
deep-blue waters fading into a pale 
horizon, shadowy peaks melting 
into the violet distance, make up 
a picture such as assuredly few 
countries can present to the spec- 
tator. All tells of plenty and of 
peace. The whole country, as far 
as the eye can reach, is dotted with 
villages and farms. Every square 
foot of land is cultivated with elabo- 
rate care. The homesteadsare large, 
commodious, and in good repair ; 
the villages cleanly and well built ; 
the roads well made and admirably 
kept. Troops of peasants were 
labouring in the fields, or walking 
to and fro along the roads ; lines of 
pack-horses and oxen could be seen 
bearing burdens from field to village, 
or from the villages to the town. 
Few women and children of tender 
age were observed, as in more en- 
lightened countries farther west, 
engaged in the laborious husbandry 
of the fields. 

The density of population is 
extraordinary. The shore is fringed 
with a continuous row of towns; 
whilst up to the very roots of the 
spurs which strike out from the 
range inland, villages and hamlets 
occur at every half-mile. Nowand 
then a grove of trees of noble growth 
indicated a sacred spot, and nearer 
approach revealed the curving eaves 
and high-pitched roof of a temple 
orashrine. No village is without 
at least one such monument of pious 
munificence, as in bygone days 
lamented by the Roman lyrist—the 
only building of any architectural 
distinction to be seen. Behind or 
by the side of each stands a neatly- 
laid-out cemetery, the ‘God’s-acre’ 
of the small community. 

The dusky tiling of the roofs, and 
the sun-embrowned hue of the un- 
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painted walls of the dwellings, 
offered an agreeable contrast to the 
golden yellow of the corn-fields and 
the bright tints of the surrounding 
foliage. The uniformity of the sky- 
line of the rows of cottages was 
varied here and there by the loftier 
elevations of the temples, and the 
frequent trees which overhung the 
gardens of the villagers as well as 
the inclosures sacred to the gods. 
Many a village, decked with flags 
and bannerols, was keeping the 
festival of a local divinity. From 
short transverse wands on tall 
bamboos depended long strips of 
white cotton, on which were bla- 
zoned the bars and pales, the her- 
aldic spots and circles of the still 
remembered feudal lord. More 
ambitious painting and ornate in- 
scriptions appeared below; a warrior 
slaying a dragon, a horseman in 
full armour, or an archer bending 
his bow. From higher poles flut- 
tered small squares of red and white. 
In the clear atmosphere and gay 
sunshine of the Japanese May, the 
saucy flaunting of these pennons in 
the wind added much to the pleasing 
brightness of the scene. 

The garb and manners of the 
peasants working in the fields 
showed strangers that they were in 
a land morally and geographically 
far distant from their own. The 
forehead prolonged upwards by the 
custom of shaving the head back 
to the crown, and the hair brought 
backwards in a broad band across 
the ear on either side, obscures or 
softens the obtrusive simiousness of 
the Mongolian features. The flow- 
ing robe of blue, its ‘Gabine cinc- 
ture’ on the men at work or tra- 
velling, the snow-white buskins, 
the thick-soled sandals of wood, 
recalled the vesture of an older age. 
A, grave husbandman guiding a 
simple plough of wood tipped with 
iron, in his loose gown edged with 
a broad fold or a stripe as ample 
as the laticlave, his stature increased 
to the Western standard by the 
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thick sandals on his feet, might 
pass for an Oriental Cincinnatus 
tilling his patrimonial fields. 

Such ideal parallel would be soon 
dispelled. A line of railway, not 
long completed, seams the fair 
champaign with an ugly scar of 
‘Western Progress’—the shibbo- 
leth of New Japan. Buildings and 
bridges of brick mar the prospect 
from many a village or river’s bank. 
Gaunt telegraph-posts stand in 
ghastly line in sacred groves and 
thickets of waving bamboo. At the 
railway stations the officials have 
discarded the graceful and becom- 
ing dress of their fathers, and have 
assumed the tight-fitting garments 
of the West. Instead of pictu- 
resque figures draped like Grecian 
statues and exalted upon high san- 
dais, on the platforms strut ill- 
favoured dwarfs with stubbly scalps, 
vain of their brass-buttoned pea- 
jackets and gold-laced caps. The 
cleanly matted flooring of the rooms 
has been replaced by one of planks, 
befouled by the boots which the 
wearer cannot put off, like the na- 
tional sandals, at the threshold. 
The neat lacquered writing tables, 
some three inches high, at which 
Japanese accountants kneel, have 
given place to ungainly copies of 
European desks and chairs. To 
enter one of these buildings is to 
pass from one world, from one his- 
toric epoch, to another. They sug- 
gest an irruption of Birmingham 
into Arcadia. 

The line of railway ends at pre- 
sent at the vast city of Ozaka. This 
Eastern Venice, with its many 
streams and scores of bridges, its 
noble temples, its now deserted 
yashikis, in which, till but a few 
years ago, dwelt Daimios and re- 
tainers when in attendance upon 
the Shégun, stands at the mouth 
of the two streams which unite in 
the Yodogawa, and form the great 
channel of communication with 
Kiydto. It is, or was till lately, the 
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great emporium of Japan. When 
the Tokugawa succeeded to the 
Shégunate, with the trae instinct of 
parvenus they turned their thoughts 
to maritime commerce, and pos- 
sessed themselves of the great sea- 
port towns. Ozaka and Nagasaki, 
as much as Yedo, were cities of the 
Shégun. The dead flat, seamed by 
canals and streams on which the 
first-named city stands, is over- 
looked by the great castle of the 
hereditary Mayors of the Palace, 
who governed for the Oriental Mer- 
wings idling in the miako of Kiydto. 
Its deep moats, high parapets, and 
gigantic revetments bear witness 
to the pre-eminence of its former 
lords. Three lines of curtain enclose 
the square mass which forms the 
keep. Not even the gigantic lines 
raised by the Spanish Grand-Master 
Cottoner, to shield the ramparts of 
the ‘Three Cities’ which lie over 
against Valetta, equal these stu- 
pendous works of defence. The 
huge blocks which face the scarps 
are larger than the stones of Baal- 
bec, or of the pyramids of Ghizeh. 
From the summit of the escarp to 
the bottom of the moat is sixty 
feet at least. The dwelling of the 
Tokugawa, of Hatamotos, and of 
retainers have been destroyed; and 
in their place rise tasteless piles 
of barracks built on the Western 
model. The warriors who throng 
its place d’armes no longer wear 
armour, nor carry two swords in 
their girdles. A battalion of the 
Mikado’s troops, ill-dressed in ab- 
surd imitations of Western uni- 
forms, staggering under heavy cow- 
skin knapsacks of the French 
pattern, with feet encased in un- 
accustomed boots, were burlesquing 
the evolutions of a European drill- 
ground on the esplanade that lies 
in front of the main entrance. A 
filthy guard-house stands just within 
the gateway, and, whilst the visitor 
awaits there an order of admission, 
he can reflect upon the changes 
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wrought in a few years’ time. The 
guard-house is typical of the imita- 
tions of foreign institutions so rife 
in New Japan. Its filth and sloven- 
liness, its grimy table and dingy 
bedsteads, are in striking contrast 
to the order and cleanliness, the 
dainty furniture and pretty orna- 
ments, of even the poorest Japanese 
house. And so it is throughout in 
this fair land, where beauty itself 
is orderly and cleanly, and where 
even picturesque squalor is un- 
known. 

From Ozaka to the capital the 
road is as level as the stream that 
rans beside it; now passing amidst 
fields and gardens, now carried 
along the vast embankments which 
confine the Yodogawa. The valley 
of this stream is a broad plain be- 
tween two lines of heights that con- 
verge towards the capital. Along 
this plain are crowded villages and 
towns; and cultivation covers its 
surface and runs high up the slopes. 
Scarcely a house is passed before 
which there is not spread out to 
dry a little crop of tea plucked from 
the garden patch close by. Corn, 
rape, beans, and peas cover square 
miles of ground; and groves and 
temples rise from the expanse of 
waving fields, like islands from a 
golden sea, There was a cheering 
air of comfort about the villages 
and cottages. Anything like po- 
verty, in its European sense, was 
Seuheve to be seen. All seemed 
to have enough to supply the simple 
wants of a people yet uncontami- 
nated by intercourse with the more 
self-indulgent strangers from other 
lands. Misery and beggary in this 
favoured country still hang closely 
to the outskirts of the treaty ports. 
Chubby children and rosy maidens 
crowded the village streets, happier 
than their peers in those more ‘ civi- 
lised’ countries in which woman 
and child must labour in the fields. 
Those who have brought the ‘ civi- 
lisation’ of Europe to the shores of 
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the inland sea may mistrust their 
handiwork if they compare the 
‘gangs’ of the shires and the hop- 
gardens of Kent with the labourers 
and the corn-fields of the Yodo- 
gawa valley. 

The line of railway has been 
pushed on from Ozaka to the 
capital, and is now open; and the 
scream of the locomotive and the 
bustle of a ‘terminus’ will soon be 
familiar to the quiet dwellers in the 
sacredcity. The traveller previously 
either ascended the Yodogawa in a 
passage-boat, or traversed the road 
by land in the jin-riki-sha, or man- 
power carriage which has become 
so common throughout the country. 
The distance by land is thirty-six 
English miles; and the same two 
men dragged a passenger and his 
luggage the whole way in six hours 
including stoppages. One man 
ran between the shafts, and the 
other pulled at a single string fas- 
tened to a collar round his neck, 
acting as a trace. The speed 
and endrrance of these runners is 
extraorumary. Keeping up a rapid 
pace with short and infrequent halts, 
they exhibit no signs of fatigue 
throughout a journey, and arrive 
fresh and active at its end. They 
lay aside their scanty clothing, re- 
taining only a broad sun-hat and a 
narrow waistcloth of white cotton. 
They even discard their light san- 
dals of plaited straw, and on the 
way run barefoot as the hemero- 
dromoi of old. 

The village of Hashimoto lies 
half-way between Ozaka and the 
capital. At the beginning of its 
long, straggling street there is a 
cluster of native inns, at which 
travellers to and from Kiydéto stop 
for rest and refreshment. The 


village stands upon the river; and 
every inn has a group of neatly- 
matted rooms with balconies pro- 
jecting over the water. The kitchen, 
the greatest room in all Japanese 
houses, lies next the street, an off- 
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shoot from it serving as a restaurant 
to casual customers; whilst the real 
travellers are accommodated nearer 
the river frontage. This latter por- 
tion of the inn is separated from the 
kitchen by a little court-yard 
ornamented with rockwork and 
dwarfed trees. Thus the tired 
traveller can rest undisturbed by 
the bustle in the busier part of the 
hostelry. Foreigners are still un- 
common enough on the great high 
road to the ancient capital to attract 
the attention of the villagers, and a 
little knot of curious folk clustered 
at the door and lingered to see the 
strangers get into their jin-riki-shas 
and depart. 

Parties of pleasure-seekers in the 
neighbouring inns, enjoying them- 
selves in the water-side rooms and 
balconies from which the stream 
can be surveyed and a fine view 
of the heights on the farther side 
obtained, leaned far over the balus- 
trades to catch a sight of the fo- 
reign wayfarers. But there was no 
attempt at intrusion; none of that 
vulgar mobbing of visitors from 
strange countries to which we are 
so accustomed nearer home. The 
gentle courtesy which distinguishes 
the Japanese restrained them from 
satisfying a curiosity which shone 
forth from their dark and eager 
eyes; and the gazers shrank timidly 
back for fear of being caught in so 
flagrant a breach of good manners 
as staring at a stranger. How soon 
this natural politeness and good 
breeding will yield to the assaults 
of ‘ Western Progress,’ the manners 
and the bearing of the Occidentalised 
natives dressed in coats and trousers, 
and the brief authority of some post 
in the new-fargled hierarchy of 
officialism, indicate but too dis- 
tinctly. 

A ferry crosses the broad and 
shallow Kidzugawa, an affluent of 
the Yodo, some five or six miles 
beyond Hashimoto; and less than 
an hour’s run from the crossing 
brings the traveller to the town 
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of Yodo. This in the old days 
was an outpost of the Toku- 
gawa towards Kiyéto. The Lord 
of Yodo was a fudai Daimio, or im- 
mediate vassal, of the Shdgun. 
The defection of his forces from 
the Tokugawa’s side in January 
1868 turned the scale in the fierce 
fight that raged in the streets of his 
castle-town, and was an imme- 
diate cause of the downfall of the 
Shégunate. How has the stout 
baron’s timely treachery been re- 
warded? His castle is half de- 
stroyed ; its white towers falling 
into ruin stand out from the thick 
foliage of the park trees like 
mournful monuments of departed 
power ; and the places d’armes and 
enclosures are being turned into 
tea-plantations for the villeins 
regardant of the fief. 

There is a wide bridge near the 
ruined castle, the arch of which 
spans the Yodo river which gives 
its name to the town. The road 
towards the capital crosses this 
bridge, and, having followed the 
right or western bank of the Yodo 
for two or three miles, enters the 
city of Fushimi, which forms a vast 
suburb of Kiyédto. Navigation here 
ends, and the river splits into the 
two streams of the Ujigawa and 
the Kamogawa; the former comes 
from the rich tea-district of Uji and 
the sacred site of Nara, and the 
latter cuts the capital into two un- 
equal parts. From the entrance 
of Fushimi to the body of the 
capital the road is a long street of 
continuous houses. On the right- 
hand side stands the celebrated 
shrine of Inari-sama, the Fox-God, 
which in May is visited by thon- 
sands of votaries of the Shintoo 
creed ; and long processions of men, 
women, and children—many of 
them of the higher classes—were 
seen walking round and round the 
central building in fulfilment of 
their vows. In a grove to the left 
is a high-fenced paddock into which 
the divine Fox comes from time to 
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time to receive the food, usually 
rice, cast for his acceptance by pious 
hands over the enclosing walls of 
plank. Shreds of paper torn and 
folded in rectangular creases, and 
strips of leaf inscribed with prayers 
or vows, were stuck on tiny bamboo 
wands about the holy spot. The 

lace offered a gay spectacle on a 
bright May afternoon. The gaudy 
red of the toriyi, or peculiar Shintoo 
portal, and of the columns of the 
shrine, contrasted well with the 
verdant tints of the sacred grove at 
the back; and the smart hues of 
the broad zones or obis of the 
maidens in the procession, as ‘ full- 
girdled’ as Persephone, lightened 
up the dull grey of the court-yard 
pavement with bits of gleaming 
colour. A curiosity in art was 
pointed out amongst the ex voto 
pictures hung upon the walls. This 
was a large painting on wood, pre- 
sented by Korean ambassadors 
some generations ago. It repre- 
sented the reception of their em- 
bassy at the Japanese Court, and 
was a fair specimen of an evidently 
Chinese school. 

The Koreans monopolised the 
ancient foreign policy of Japan. 
The heroic in history and legend 
owes its origin to the relations of 
the two nations in past ages, as the 
foreign element in the national re- 
ligion and literature does so largely 
to former intercourse with China. 
A short distance from the shrine of 
Inari stands an artificial mound, 
called the Mimizuka or ‘ grave of the 
ears and noses.’ This hillock bears 
some resemblance to the ancient 
mound of the Danejohn at Canter- 
bury. When, towards the end of 
the sixteenth century A.D., the 
generals of the deified Taiko-sama— 
known during his earthly career as 
Hidéyoshi, the Lieutenant of No- 
bunaga and predecessor of the 
Tokugawa Shéguns—invaded the 
Korea, the multitude of the slain 
was such that only the ears and 
noses, and not the heads, could be 
VOL, XVII.—NO, XCVII. 
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brought back as trophies to Japan. 
The ghastly spoils were buried be- 
neath this mound. 

It is opposite the gateway of 
the great temple of Daibutsu. The 
revetment of the terre-plein of this 
holy place contains stones almost 
as gigantic as those in the castle 
walls at Ozaka. Within the en- 
closure is a huge bust, fashioned 
of lacquered wood, of the great 
Buddha. It replaced an ancient 
statue of bronze, which is said to 
have been 160 feet high, the metal 
of which was converted into money 
during some one of the civil com- 
motions of which this part of Japan 
has been the theatre. A more in- 
teresting object is the great bell 
standing on the ground in the main 
court-yard. Keeping within the 
enclosing wall of the temple area, 
and returning towards Inari, the 
visitor will come to the Rengehoin 
temple erected in honour of the 
goddess Quannon. A vast hall 
standing by the wall and fronting 
a whole plantation of that favourite 
flower of the Japanese,the purpleiris, 
is known as the San-jin-san-grudo, 
or ‘temple of the thicty-three thou- 
sand gods.’ It contains a thousand 
figures of gilt wood, with many 
arms, arranged on a long terraced 
platform which occupies its whole 
length. Beneath its wide-spreading 
eaves runs a broad verandah used 
in old times as a shooting-gallery, 
and many ‘a votive offering of 
arrows and of bows still hangs 
affixed to tablets on the walls. 

Kiydto occupies the level bottom 
of a valley between the ridges of 
Hiyeizan and Higashiyama on the 
east, and the classic elevation of 
Tenno-san on the west. Two 
streams, the Kamogawa and the 
Katuragawa, enclose the main part 
of the city on a site almost insular 
in form. <A considerable suburb, 
or, perhaps, an integral portion of 
the capital, lies beyond the Kamo- 
gawa, which is crossed by many 
bridges connecting the two parts. 
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In the early summer the bed of 
the river was nearly dry, a tiny 
rivulet only trickling through its 
deepest channel. The shingly 
bottom was converted into a vast 
bleaching ground, and was white 
for many an acre with long strips of 
cotton cloth spread out upon it.in 
the sun. The Third Bridge, or 
San-jio, built, like many of the finest 
edifices of the capital, by the great 
‘warrior. Hidéyoshi, supplied in 
Kiydto the place of London Stone, 
as from it all distances were popu- 
Jarly measured, The quarter of 
the town, beyond the Kamo, on the 
lower slopes of Higashiyama, is 
that in which some of the finest 
temples and the best inns are 
situated. Thus it is the common 
residence of strangers visiting the 
city. A cairn-like mound, crowned 
with aclump of trees, rises above 
the ridge of Higashiyama, and a 
complete view of the city, spread 
out like a map below, can beobtained 
from it. This height, from its re- 
semblance—when seen from a dis- 
tance—to a vessel under sail, is 
called the Mamyama, or Ship Hill. 
The road to it runs past the great 
Gion Temple and through groves 
of fir and cherry trees. On either 
side were growing large patches of 
azaleas gay with scarlet blossom. 
On a plateau near its foot, a row of 
tea-houses has been built, to which 
the citizens resort in large numbers 
to enjoy the fresh mountain air and 
the extensive view. 

The, city jas built with great 
regularity and compactness. The 
streets are straight, very wide, and 
scrupulously clean. The houses 
are all of wood, except a few un- 
sightly masses of stuceoed brick 
designed on the model of foreign 
buildings. The greater part of 
the temples and shrines form a 
fringe to the city proper, and do 
not interfere with the general 
regularity of its plan. The houses, 
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as throughout Japan, are of a toy- 
like tininess, and the lowness of 
their elevation is exaggerated by 
the width of the thoroughfares. 
Many quarters are composed en- 
tirely of private buildings; and 
their dark walls of plank, often 
painted black, give a sombre aspect 
to some of the best districts. In 
the other streets, lined with shops, 
there is no lack of cheerfulness. 
Throughout the day they are 
filled with a busy crowd. Sellers 
of fruit and of cool drinks, with 
little stands of wood ornamented 
with coloured transparencies of 
paper which are lighted up at 
night, take up their stations 
on the kerb-stone of the narrow 
side-walks. Rows of crimson lan- 
terns hang from beneath the eaves. 
The dark-blue robes of the male 
citizens are relieved by the scarlet 
obis? and brilliant under-skirts of 
the other sex. A troop of maidens 
coming home with cheerful chatter 
from some of the numerous schools 
throws a gleam of brightness over 
many a street picture that but for 
their presence would be dull and 
sombre. 

The Exhibition of Japanese Art 
and Manufactures was held in the 
Gosho, or Imperial Palace, _ till 
now not opened even to any 
Japanese below the rank of 
Kugé, or Court-noble, This vast 
edifice covers a great extent 
of ground. High walls surround 
its courts and gardens, and about 
them are seen trees and the steep 
roofs of the halls within. The 
whole is built of the universal 
material, wood; and except that 
there are some great halls, open to 
the courts on one or more sides, 
has little imposing in its appear- 
ance. The general plan is that of 
a series of galleries or corridors 
raised several feet above the 
ground, and embracing with almost 
labyrinthine turnings the numerous 


* Wide girdles worn by the mustimés, or unmarried women. 
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courts. In some of the latter are 
retty Japanese ens. with 
Recs ee al dwarfed 
shrubs, and liliputian streams. The 
galleries are cut into chambers by 
screens and partitions of flowered or 
gilt paper in beautifally : 00mm 
frames; and the floors of all are 
covered with finely-made matting. 
The only furniture is an occasional 
low writing-table with ink-stone 
and vase for brush-pens, or a 
square cushion on which to kneel 
or sit cross-legged. 

The objects exhibited were ranged 
in the longer galleries, and bar- 
ricades of stout bamboos kept the 
stream of visitors in the right path. 
Amongst them the most interesting 
were some of the personal effects 
of the Sovereign—the regalia, an- 
cient head-dresses and Court-robes, 
antique writing-tables and cabinets, 
and some unique specimens of rare 
white lacquer. The first objects 
met with in the Exhibition were 
an American plough and a large 
farm.waggon, as if in mockery of 
the agricultural and economic con- 
ditions of the country. The spade 
husbandry of Japan has changed a 
wilderness into a garden, and the 
light country ploughs have turned 
up the soil in thousands of tiny 
fields, which would scarce give 
room for a Western team. The 
abolition of the class of great 
landowners has removed all hope 
of accumulating capital sufficient 
to purchase the costly implements 
of Western husbandry. The new 
proprietors, heavily taxed to pur- 
chase iron-clads and breech-loaders 
—the true symbols of modern pro- 
gress—living on the produce of 
their farms, and clad in garments 
made from raw material of their 
own rearing, can amass but small 
savings in a lifetime; savings, too, 
diminished to no trifling extent by 
the satisfying of new personal 
wants created by contact with 
foreign peoples. 

In one: of the larger courts a 
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square space was railed off in which 
elderly men—of an age to‘ have 
the old order of things fresh in 
their memories—dressed in the 
ancient Court-dresses of the Mi- 
kado and his Kugés, were playin 


g 
-the old Court-game of foot-ball : it 


consisted in kicking a large light 
ball from one to another without 
letting it light upon the ground. 
In another part of the Exhibition 
a small pavilion was set out with 
an Imperial tea-service as arranged 
before the late assumption of West- 
ern customs. One suite of rooms 
was devoted to the exhibition of 
the old gala robes of the nobility 
and high officials. A comely young 
Japanese was being invested, by a 
kneeling attendant, with the flowing 
silks and lacquered arms of former 
days, incomparably more tasteful 
in design and ornament than the 
absurd uniforms, like those of a 
drum-major of some American 
militia regiment, which are de 
rigueur at Court at the present 
day. 

Elsewhere were displayed on 
shelves ancient manuscripts and 
the writing equipment of celebrated 
scribes. Pictures of various epochs 
were hung upon the walls. Mingled 
with these were imitations of 
foreign schools by native artists. 
Even on the art of beautiful Japan 
the levelling band of Western inter- 
course has laid its blighting touch. 
The home, perhaps the last asylum, 
of a really national style of art has 
been invaded by the frigid conven- 
tionalities of that eclectic cosmopo- 
litanism which satisfies the artistic 
tastes of modern European society. 
That style of art which was founded 
on observation of Nature, which 
followed Nature in all the richness 
of her luxuriant variety, is now 
yielding to the assaults of the prim 
formalism of the West. Shapes 
and outlines which consorted well 
with the clear atmosphere and 
sharply cut contours of ancient 
Attica, sink into mere vulgarities 
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when overlaid with the rich orna- 
mentation of which Nature supplies 
the pattern in this sub-tropical land. 
The taste that can reproduce the 
masterpieces of Doric architecture 
upon the mean dead levels by the 
Seine or the Thames, and on pal- 
try elevations that mock the beau- 
ties of the craggy Acropolis or the 
Sunian promontory, that can raise 
the Monument of Lysikrates above 
the roofs of London shops, or plant 
Italian porticoes amidst the fogs 
and vapours of the chilly North, has 
created a demand for the worthless 
incongruities of style which fill our 
Western markets as specimens of 
Japanese art. The artists whose 
delicate perception could seize the 
beauty of the soft-toned hues that 
dwell in the fleecy cloud or on the 
surface of the waving stem, and 
could transfer them to the faiences 
of Satsuma or Kiydéto, now follow 
the rage for foreign models, and 
produce jugs and bowls as prim 
and mean as any that: emanate from 
Staffordshire or Delft. Over- 
whelmed by a belief in the 
superior esthetic development of 
the art-loving inhabitants of Bir- 
mingham or Massachusetts, their 
hands are fast losing their cunning 
in attempts to reproduce the plun- 
der of Etruscan tombs ornamented 
with such appropriate embellish- 
ments as waving bamboos or the 
luxuriant verdure of moist rice- 
fields. 

This is the condition to which the 
fictile art of Japan is being fast re- 
duced. In pictorial art the de- 
cline has begun, and an unmean- 
ing artificialism is the most striking 
feature of the productions of the 
new school. The ornamentation of 
the textile fabrics of the country is 
following the same path. Imita- 
tions of the webs of Lyons and 
Spitalfields are supplanting the old 
national patterns, which are now 
relegated to the ‘curio’ shops of 
the treaty ports. In architecture 
the descent is still more apparent. 
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The high-pitched roofs, the curved 
eaves, the stately pillars, the long 
colonnades are giving place to 
copies of the rectangular masses of 
brick or Caen stone which disfigure 
the earth at Camberwell or 
Asniéres. On a beautiful site, be- 
neath the trees which till but lately 
formed the sacred grove of a temple, 
close by the Shinigawa station of 
the Yedo railway, stands an ugly 
building with the hip-roof and bay- 
windows of a ‘ villa residence’ of a 
suburban house-agent’s list. This is 
the abode of ‘ Mr.’ Mori, who some 
eight years ago was known to the 
world as the Prince of Chossiu- 
Nagato, the stout peer of the old 
feudal empire who, at his fortress 
of Simono-seki, defied the forces of 
four nations of the West, and who 
strove with the three families of the 
Tokugawa, and all the vassals of 
Aidzu, to gain possession of the 
sacred person of the offspring of the 
Sun. 

The effect of foreign intercourse 
upon the morals and social life of 
the Japanese, though at present 
less striking, is, perhaps, not the 
less important. The people who 
find that the adoption of Western 
garments compels them to sit upon 
chairs, are not long in discovering 
that the use of knives and forks is 
essential to respectability and to 
the establishment of a claim to 
civilisation. Knives and forks are 
cumbrous implements to assist the 
deglutition of rice and the smaller 
kinds of shell-fish. Soa more solid 
food, less suitable to a sub-tropical 
climate, has to be procured. Be- 
cause the stout-framed Anglo- 
Saxons must devour solid masses 
of boiled or roasted flesh, even 
in low latitudes beneath a burn- 
ing sun, and wash down their 
food with strong wines and malt 
liquors, their imitators—an increas- 
ing band—must do the same. The 
pretty tea-houses of Japan, with 
their delicate beverages and bon- 
bons, must give place to copies of 
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European restaurants, with rows of 
black bottles and joints of meat, 
which are now conspicuous objects 
in the streets of many Japanese 
towns. It will be interesting to 
watch the pathology of ‘New 
Japan ’ as the carnivorous habits of 
her foreign visitors continue to 
modify the temperate diet of her 
light-feeding people. 

The citizens of Kiydto are still 
faithful enough to ancient customs 
to get to bed betimes. Soon after 
dark the wide streets of the vity 
were nearly deserted. There was 
one evening entertainment, how- 
ever, which all who witnessed it, 
guides and visitors, declared to 
be well worth seeing. This was an 
edori, ordance. Thestreets leading 
to the building in which the per- 
formance took place were hung 
with gaily-coloured paper lanterns, 
and lighted by cressets filled with 
blazing brands. On the farther 
side of a small court-yard was a 
doorway which led to a sloping 
ascent, strewed at the end near the 
entrance—as is universal in places 
ef public resort in Japan—with 
the sandals of those who had already 
gone in. The ascent led to a pas- 
sage, and the passage to a large 
rectangular room of moderate 
height with a gallery along one 
side, in front of which were a few 
chairs and benches for foreigners, 
and natives too much attached to 
the ‘party of progress’ to kneel 
more Japonico. The body of the 
room was an open parterre covered 
with blankets of a dull crimson, 
and was soon filled with a well- 
dressed audience, who smoked their 
tiny pipes and knocked the ashes 
out after each whiff with the pecu- 
liar rattle so well known to those 
who have been at gatherings of the 
Japanese. On three sides of the 
room hung curtains. The place 
was lighted by large candles of 
native manufacture, made from the 
wax-tree, with stout twisted paper 
wicks. A lad from time to time 
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passed along a platform in front 
of the curtains and snuffed these 
flaring wicks with a pair of iron 
rods manceuvred like chop-sticks, 
dropping the snuffings into a bucket 
of water placed for the purpose. 

After an interval of some fifteen 
minutesa low thrumming of stringed 
instruments was heard from be- 
hind the curtains. The gentle 
ripple of conversation in the par- 
terre and the rattle of the pipe- 
bowls on the ash-holders of the 
shi-bashis (fire-boxes) ceased. The 
performance was about to begin. 
The curtains at the sides were 
drawn up, and on either hand above 
the platform was seen a dais on 
which knelt in line twelve girls 
clad in dresses of brilliant colours 
amongst which red predominated. 
Their faces were thickly covered 
with a white cosmetic, and their 
lips stained a bright ruby. Those 
on the right of the spectators 
played upon a kind of guitar, which 
they struck with a broad-edged 
pléctron, with a movement so simul- 
taneous and mechanical that, their 
muscles and features being other- 
wise rigidly immovable, they almost 
seemed to be automata. On the left 
the same number arranged in the 
same manner played, some on kettle- 
drums with simultaneous taps, some 
on smaller drums of hour-glass 
shape which rested on the right 
shoulder and were tapped with the 
fingers of the left hand, and others 
on sharp-toned flageolets and flutes. 
After a little the players began to 
sing in shrill chorus, occasionally 
not unmusical, keeping time ad- 
mirably to the regulated beat of 
the instruments. 

Then the central curtain oppo- 
site the spectators was drawn aside, 
and disclosed two bands of per- 
formers, each band numbering six- 
teen girls, standing or kneeling in 
graceful groups upon the principal 
stage. All were gaily dressed in 
bright-coloured garments and bril- 
liant obis, and in the hand of each 
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was the inevitable fan. At first 
the bands separated, retiring to 
opposite sides of the stage; then 
they advanced, retreated, ap- 
proached each other, and moved 
apart. Now they formed in line, 
facing each other upon thetransverse 
platforms beneath the musicians, 
now withdrew to the central stage. 
Then they would fall into groups 
or couples, would stoop, kneel down, 
and stand upright again, keeping 
perfect time throughout with the 
music, and marking the measure 
with a resonant stamping of the 
foot. Then the action became 
more individual. Each member of 
a couple would act a by-play with 
her partner. The gesture of one 
would imply request, entreaty, de- 
precation; of the other refusal, 
acquiescence, or command, Then 
on the one side ill-humour, on the 
other sorrow and dismay: then 
reconciliation, and joy on both sides. 
Now the fan was gaily fluttered, now 
sharply closed with a peremptory 
wave’; now it dismissed impera- 
tively, and now it beckoned in 
invitation. At one moment the 
bearer would withdraw it with 
fearless frankness, at another would 
coyly hide her charms behind its 
ample screen. The pantomime was 
graceful and in a high sense dra- 
matic, and modest almost to cold- 
ness. The curtain fell, and after a 
short interval was again drawn up. 
Now the stage, which hitherto had 
had merely a background of paper 
screens, -was decked with flowers, 
and evergreens, and artificial cas- 
cades, and was illumined with bright 
lights in clusters. The performers 
were massed in a pleasing. group 
in front, the music became more 
lively, and in .an, energetic flourish 
the performance came to-an end. 
This was.a purely national ex- 
hibition, uncontaminated -by, the 
admixture of any foreign element. 
There was a grace and purity 
abont the actions and the gestures 


that. argued well for the native’ 
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taste. Such pantomimic dancing 
might have been performed in days 
of old by bands of modest Dorian 
youths and maidens in honour of 
the far-darting Apollo. The visi- 
tor fresh from a sojourn at the 
treaty ports may well ask himself 
how long this purity will last in 
the Sacred City. He may be able 
to recall, if not personal experi- 
ences, at least authentic descrip- 
tions of the lascivious Nautches of 
their Yoshi-waras. If in a corner 
of his heart he can find room for 
some small regard for the piety and 
ancient faith, for the tastes deve- 
loped under the auspices of some 
Romulus or ‘unshorn Cato’ of 
this far Eastern land, for a purity 
which disappears before Western 
intercourse like snow before the 
noonday sun, assuredly he will 
blush to feel that these unmeaning 
obscenities are the direct product 
of the presence in Japan of the 
foreign race to which he himself 
belongs. 

Amongst all the temples and 
holy places which thickly fringe 
the outskirts of Kiydéto, and of 
which many give titles to the scions 
of the Imperial house, as the su- 
burban churches of the Eternal 
City to the, Reman cardinalate, 
none is ‘nobler than the gréat 
Buddhist foundation of the Chioin. 
Standing on: the slope of Higashi- 
yama, it has ‘a site at once com- 
manding' and -retired. An avenue 
leads from the roadway to a broad 
flight of steps which ascend to 
imposing propylea, in. an’ upper 
gallery of -which are ranged a 
dismal collection of wooden images 
representing personifications of the 
evil passions of mankind. On a 
broad levelled: space is the main 
body of: the temple, with its altars, 
its statue of Buddha rising from 
the lotos, ‘and its gigantic coloured 
lanterns and drums. This vast hall 
is one.of the largest in the empire, 
and is celebrated as: being the place: 
in which both the Mikados and the 
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Shéguns came to offer up their 
vows and prayers. A long gallery 
connects it with a large block of 
buildings divided into halls, corri- 
dors, and chambers, in which’ were 
lodged threse illustrious personages 
and their followers when they came 
at stated times to the sacred edifice. 
On some of: the eurtains which 
sereened the galleries from the sun 
was emblazoned the ‘chrysanthe- 
mum, the eognisance of the Impe- 
rial family; whilst on others was 
still visible the trefoil of the San-ké, 
the three families of the Tokugawa, 
from whose scions for upwards of 
two centuries the Shéguns were 
chosen, 

The temple domain extends far 
back and up the hill-side. There 
are splendid groves of pine and 
cedar, whose dull foliage is en- 
livened by an intermixture of 
cherry trees and briltiant azaleas. 
Amidst the groves are the buildings 
of the considerable monastery and 
priestly seminary attached to the 
temple. There are halls, and chapels, 
and detached . blocks of dwelling- 
houses, and amongst them courts, 
and quadrangles, and prettily-laid- 
out garden plots, There is a not- 
able air of peace and holy calm, of 
academic quiet, about this inte- 
resting spot,-so. near to and yet 
so shut off from the bustle of the 
great city. It was pleasant to seek 
refuge from the morning sun and 
lounge away an idle hour amongst 
its silent courts. ‘Now, indeed, its 
glory is departing, and symptoms 
of decay were easily discernible. 
Many of its buildings are deserted ; 
and, the pious largesses of the great 
territorial nobles having ceased 
with the existence of their order, 
the holy men who lived upon their 
alms are dwindling in number, and 
will soon disappear. 

Other conventual  establish- 
ments have fared no better in the 
changed order of things which has 
lately overtaken the country. The 
road which skirts the domain of 
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Chioin, and passes in front. of its 
stately propylea, joins the To- 
kaido, the great highway between 
Kiyéto and the capital of the 
Shégunate, Yedo. This magnifi- 
cent road leaves Kiyéto by a some- 
what steep ascent through a pass 
of moderate elevation between ‘the 
ridge of Higashiyama and the 
loftier summits of Hiyeizan. ‘In 
May it was crowded with passen- 
gers on foot, on horseback, in jin- 
riki-shas, or in the norimon—the 
Japanese litter which is still to be 
seen in the ancient city—with 
peasants carrying loads or return- 
ing from market; with strings of 
pack-horses, and waggons with 
great solid wheels of wood fixed 
to revolving axles like those of that 
ancient form of vehicle which has 
existed on the country roads ‘of 
Portugal from the Roman occupa-' 
tion of Lusitania till the present 
day. On the left of the road, as it 
reaches the outskirts of the city, 
stands a shrine of octagonal shape, 
an unusual design in Japanese 
ecclesiastical architecture. Though 
built of wood'and barbaric in orna- 
ment and detail it looked, ata little 
distance, not’ unlike the Temple of 
the Winds still existing at Athens. 
On both sides there were large 
inns for the accommodation of the 
farmers, carriers, and lower class 
of travellers. ‘The last on the 
right-hand side was of great size, 
and in plan bore a striking resem- 
blance to the hostelry, of which the 
ruins can still be so plainly traced, 
by the side of the Street of Tombs 
at Pompeii. 

The Tokaido winds round the 
southern end of the great lake of 
Biwa ; and the large town of Otzu, 
through which it passes, is the first 
stage on the way from Kiydto. 
Above Otzu, and overhanging the 
lake, rises the steep elevation of 
Hiyeizan and the lower stage of 
Miedera. From the temple court 
of the latter a magnificent view 
of the lake and the surrounding 
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country can be obtained. The 
lower part of the hill is enveloped 
ina thick grove of lofty chestnut 
trees, which in the summer were 
covered with rich masses of yellow 
blossom. In front of them lay the 
brown roofs of Otzu and the blue 
calm waters of the lake. On the 
other side of the water was seen a 
remarkable ridge of sand-hills, vol- 
canic and of recent formation, whose 
bare sides formed a marked con- 
trast with the luxuriant verdure all 
around elsewhere. On Hiyeizan 
still stand the buildings of the 
ancient temple of Yenrekiji, whose 
foundation is coeval with that of 
the capital, the Mikado Kaumu 
having been the founder of both. 

The priests of Yenrekiji occupied 
in Japanese history a position some- 
what akin to that of the Templars in 
the history of the West. War as 
well as devotion was part of the 
business of their lives. They 
fought with and defeated rival 
fraternities not so well supplied 
with their peculiar controversial 
weapons as these warrior-priests. 
In the sixteenth century of our 
era they dared to contend with the 
Ashikagawa Shéguns, and were 
destroyed by the celebrated No- 
bunaga. The victor also burnt 
down their temple, which the 
piety of subsequent ages restored. 
It still exists, but shorn of its 
former splendour, and receiving but 
scant support from the predomi- 
nant party, which thinks to court 
the favour of ‘advanced’ thinkers 
in Europe by neglecting and de- 
spising the ancient and comforting 
beliefs of the great mass of the 
people. 

As yet the city of the Mikado 
has changed but little in outward 
appearance from the aspect it bore 
through the centuries of the 
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country’s seclusion. That which is 
archaic and national still meets the 
stranger at every turn. But in 
Japan movement along the path 
of change is rapid, headlong. No 
custom or institution of. the races 
of the West, however ill-considered 
on the spot, is thought unworthy 
of at least a trial. The most vener- : 
able and beneficent of the political 
institutions of peoples for ages in 
the enjoyment of systems which 
time has rather modified than 
changed, have been made the play- 
things of the revolutionary zeal of 
the experienced and able politicians 
whom the évents of half-a-dozen 
years have brought to the surface. 
Parliamentary government has been 
twice tried and failed. Freedom of 
the press has been granted and 
curtailed. The great peers of the old 
monarchy have been given official 
rank and power, and have been 
deprived of it. Bentham and Mill 


are studied and quoted by en- 
lightened reformers whose judi- 


cial system rested on _ torture 
little more than a year ago. It 
is a pitiful tale, this overwhelm- 
ing of an interesting and even 
romantic country by a deluge of 
vulgar common-place. Some sense 


_of the fitness of things still exists 


even amongst the party of enlight- 
enment. It has steadily resisted 
attempts to introduce generally 
into the country, which it has al- 
ready supplied with sufficient dis- 
tractions of its own, the bitter con- 
tentions of rival Christian sects, 
and at this moment it keeps in 
prison thirty editors in a single 
city. How long it will continue to 
perform acts so worthy of praise 
none can tell: in the mean time 
those who would see anything of 
the real Japan should visit the 
country without delay. 
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THUROT. 
A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


\HE question of fortifying the 
several commercial harbours 
and seaports round our coasts has 
been often proposed and argued on ; 
it has, quite lately, been again urged 
by the corporations of Edinburgh 
and Leith; itis, in reality, one which 
too closely affects our material in- 
terests to be treated as lightly or 
carelessly as it often is treated, and 
which deserves more consideration 
than it commonly gets. 


Britannia needs no bulwarks 


is a favourite reply; a poetical vaunt, 
a bit of bounce, thatsounds well, and 
that, when written, sounded almost 
better; with the tidings of the First 
of June, of St. Vincent, Camper- 
down, and the Nile still ringing in 
the public ears, we can quite under- 
stand the proud boast which a few 
years’ further experience showed 
thinking men might be a very un- 
safe one. Had Villeneuve been a 
man of moderate ability and mode- 
rate nerve, Britannia might have 
wished very heartily for bulwarks; 
and the martello towers, which were 
built shortly after, showed that it 
was considered just as well to have 
some fortifications even along the 
steep. 

It is not, however, of that stir- 
ring period of eighteen hundred 
and war-time, that [| am now about 
to write. Iam going to endeavour 
to recall the memory of an older 
war, and a still earlier scare; when 
a French invasion seemed imminent; 
when flat-bottomed boats were got 
ready all along the north coast of 
France ; when a camp was formed 
on Brighton Downs; when a large 
force of soldiers, militia and volun- 
teers, was mustered to oppose the 
expected landing; when Garrick 
wrote, and Boyce composed, and 
Champness sang that spirit-stirring 


song, Hearts of Oak, which is still 
the recognised call of our sea- 
men to quarters, though such lines 
as— 


We'll still make them fear, and still make 
them flee, 


And drub ’em on shore as we've drubbed 
"em at sea— 


hint at a possibility of invasion 
after all; and when another favour- 
ite song was first heard, a song 
whose air has been a loth-to-depart 
in both services for the last 100 
years, and which is genuine English, 
nor the less so because a great 
many have fancied it an Irish 
melody: the words are too long to 
quote ; the first two verses will be 
sufficient to remind the reader that 
the original name of the song was 
Brighton Camp : 


I’m lonesome since I crossed the hill, 
And o’er the moor and valley, 
Such heavy thoughts my heart do fill 
Since parting with my Sally. 
I seek no more the fine or gay, 
For each does but remind me 
How swift the hours did pass away 
With the girl I’ve left behind me. 
Oh, ne’er shall I forget the night, 
The stars were bright above me, 
And gently lent their silvery light, 
When first she vowed to love me. 
But now I’m bound to Brighton Camp; 
Kind Heaven then pray guide me, 
And send me safely back again 
To the girl I’ve left behind me. 


And then, as half a century later, 
the boldness and decision of Eng- 
lish admirals, acting on the timidity 
and vacillation of the French, 
nullified the well-planned strategy 
of the French Government: then, 
on August 18, 1759, Boscawen, 
—‘ Old Dreadnought,’ as our sailors 
loved to call him—broke up, dis- 
persed, captured, burnt, or drove on 
shore the Toulon fleet, under M. 
de la Clue, as it tried to pass out of 
the Mediterranean to join the fleet 
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at Brest, and obtain the command 
of the Channel: then Hawke—‘as 
a hawk on his quarry ’—pounced 
down on that Brest fleet as; on 
November 20, 1759, it was enter- 
ing Quiberon Bay, to embark the 
troops mustered in Morbihan ; and 
made that brilliant and glorious 
smash of the French navy which 
was historically, nautically, and 
politically the precursor and rival 
of Trafalgar ; the memory of which 
in France is perpetuated as ‘la 
journée de M. de Conflans,’ though 
in England it is but feebly remem- 
bered as Hawke’s action, and the 
name of Quiberon Bay has fallen 
into oblivion, so that it will now 
probably sound strange, or in itself 
convey no definite meaning. 

That Quiberon Bay was a decisive 
battle of the Seven Years’ War, isa 
fact which has escaped most histo- 
rians; that, had the result of it been 
reversed, had it been the English 
fleet that was annihilated, the re- 
lative positions of France and 
England during the next four years, 
and in the negotiations which then 
ensued, would have been very dif- 
ferent. Historians have not recog- 
nised this ; and even at the time, it 
seems to have been taken very 
much as a matter of course. The 
possibility of the result of a meeting 
between the two fleets being not ex- 
actly what it was, seems never to 
have occurred to our enthusiastic 
countrymen, who had, less than 
three years before, shot one of their 
admirals for strategic defeat and 
tactical imbecility ; not perhaps for 
positive cowardice, but, at any rate, 
for very negative courage. Hawke 
was thanked by Parliament for his 
great victory; and a pension fol- 
lowed shortly after, but he did not 
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get his peerage for seventeen years ; 
and even at the time, the fleet was 
so neglected by the Government, 
now that the strain—unacknow- 
ledged though it was—was taken 
off, that the necessary stores and 
provisions were not sent to it; and 
our seamen were exposed to great 
and uncalled-for hardships and pri- 
vations, while keeping up the strict 
blockade on the shattered remnants 
of the enemy's navy. The feeling 
of the fleet was expressed in some 
wretched doggrel, which none the 
less conveys a very painful idea of 
injustice and neglect : 


Ere Hawke did bang 
Monsieur Conflans, 
You sent us beef and beer ; 
Now Monsieur’s beat, 
We've nought to eat, 
Since you have nought to fear. 


But all this is matter of history 
more or less familiar. The political 
state of the two countries at the 
time may be read in Lord Mahon’s 
(Stanhope’s) History of England ; 
and the details of Boscawen’s action 
in the Straits, or Hawke’s action 
in Quiberon Bay—both joining with 
the capture of Quebec and the 
conquest of Canada to render 
the year ‘ wonderful’—-can be 
found in Entick’s History of the 
Late War, in Beatson, in Charnock, 
or in the continuation of Campbell.! 
But coincident with these great 
events, smaller events were taking 
place ; coincident with the French 
idea of a great invasion in the south 
of England, which was extinguished 
by Boscawen and Hawke, was’ en- 
tertained by the French another 
idea, that of a landing in the north 
of England or Ireland, not’ indeed 
in any force, but still in such force 
and under such--eircumstances as 


' Is it not strange that in a country like: ours, having a navy such ‘as ours, there is 
nothing at all approaching to a standard Naval History? Beatson’s Memoirs ‘is a mere 
chronicle, crowded with unimportant details, very often incorrect; and: though—with 
proper care—most. valuable to the professional student, is caviare to the general reader. 
A writer of our own time attempted, a few years ago, to supply the want; but his 
work, though pleasantly enough written, is a mere compilation of the material readiest 
to hand, withont research, knowledge. or critical judgment; and as 4 ‘History of the 


British Navy’ is of no value whatever. 
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might, and as it was hoped would, 
direct to the north a considerable 
part of the army mustered in the 
south, would thus weaken the de- 
fence, and render the undertaking 
of the invaders comparatively easy. 
The charge of this. expedition was 
given to aman whose name indeed, 
Thurot, is in all our histories, but of 
whose career no one English book, 
or French book either, gives any 
complete or correct account. In 
the local records, the corporation 
books of many towns, the mention 
of Thurot’s name shows that he 
was a much more real personage in 
the minds of the worthy burghers 
than De la Clue or Conflans; and 
yet, even then, he was to some extent 
mythical; and his earliest bio- 
grapher, the Rev. John Francis 
Durand,? writing immediately after 
his death in 1760, says: ‘In the 
course of a few weeks I have known 
him to be a Scotchman, an English- 
man, and an Hibernian: he was 
successively the young Pretender, 
a reformed pirate, and a bastard of 
the blood royal of France, and I 
make no doubt that if he had kept 
the sea a little longer, he would, in 
his turn, have been the brother of 
the Grand Turk, or the nephew of 
the Pope of Rome ; unless the news- 
papers had thought fit to give us 
broad hints that he was those very 
great personages themselves in dis- 
guise.’ Durand’s little book is the 
only Life of Thurot which has been 
written in English ; but though the 
author makes great claim to authen- 
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ticity, as having been an intimate 
friend of Thurot for many years, he 
has left us a farrago of nonsense 
which we may believe Thurot him- 
self crammed him with, Durand 
was a clergyman, and is said by 
Entick, also a clergyman, to be 
worthy of credit; it is more than 
can be said of his book, which can 
only be trusted for the few years 
when Thurot was living in London, 
or a frequent visitor to it; or when, 
in the latter part, it quotes or 
refers to official papers; but the ac- 
count which it gives of Thurot’s 
early life and active career is simply 
and entirely false; it has not even 
the semblance of truth. 

Francois Thurot,’ the son of an 
innkeeper and postmaster in a 
small way of business, was born at 
Nuits, a petty town of Burgundy 
(Cdte d’Or) on July 22,1726. As 
a boy he is said to have been of a 
violent and quarrelsome disposition ; 
and when, after haying had a fair 
education at the Jesuits’ College at 
Dijon, he was, at the age of sixteen, 
bound apprentice in the shop of a 
druggist in that town, he launched 
out into all sorts of juvenile dissi- 
pation and debauchery. This, as is 
often the case, led to the worst 
kind of rowdyism; and he ended 
his career in Dijon by robbing his 
aunt of her silver dishes and flying 
from the town. Naturally enough, 
he ignored Dijon and Nuits for the 
rest of his life; he seems to have 
passed himself off as, a. native of 
Boulogne, when, some short time 


* Genuine and Curious Memoirs of the famous Captain Thurot, written by the Rev. 


John Francis Durand, with some of Mons, Thurot’s 


iginal Letters to that Gentleman, 


now in England, To which is added a much more faithful and particular Account than 
has been hitherto published of his Proceedings since his Sailing from the Coast of France, 
October 18, 1759. Dublin, 12mo. 1760. I havesaid in the text that these Memoirs 


are more than curious. 
incorrect. 


Even such a trifling matter as this last-meéntioned date is 


* The French notices of Thurot referred to are : 
(1) Adresse a4 Messieurs les Reprisentans de la Nation Frangaise. Par Mile. Thurot. 


1790, 
(2) Vie du Capitaine Thurot: Par M. * * *, Paris, 1791. 


(3) Journal 


tstorique du Capitaine Thurot dans sa Crotsiére sur les Cotes d Ecosse 
et dIrlande. Dunkerque, 1760. 


(4) Journal de la Navigation d'une Escadre Francoise, partie du port de Dunkerque’ 
aux ordres du capitaine Thurot, le 15 Octobre 1759. 
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after, he turned up at Dunkirk, and, 
being almost or quite destitute, 
obtained employment as surgeon on 
board a privateer fitting out to take 
advantage of the war with England. 
He was then barely eighteen, and 
his knowledge of surgery was such 
as he had picked up during his few 
months in the druggist’s shop; so 
that it was, perhaps, in some 
respects, fortunate for the crew of 
the privateer that she was captured 
by the English almost at once ; and 
that they and their surgeon were 
put out of harm’s way in a prison 
at Dover. 

Thurot remained a prisoner for 
about a year, during which time 
he learned English; and having 
won the good opinion df his gaolers, 
and probably being out on parole, he 
one night seized on a small boat, and 
put to sea with no further equip- 
ment than a pair of sculls; with 
these, and with his shirt for a sail, 
he reached Calais in the course of 
the next day. The success of this 
bold escape made some noise, and 
was the means of introducing him 
to the Maréchal de Belle-Isle, who 
advised him to study navigation and 
take to a seafaring life. He did 
both ; he entered as boy on board a 
privateer, and rose rapidly to higher 
ratings; after two cruises he was 
entrusted with an independent com- 
mand, and by his activity, energy, 
and good fortune, won some repu- 
tation and a large share of prize- 
money; so that, when peace was 
concluded in 1748, although but 
twenty-two, and having been only 
three years at sea, he was in a 
position to fit out a merchant-ship 
at his own risk and expense. For 
the next few years he lived a good 
deal in London, lodging—according 
to Mr. Durand—at the house of an 
apothecary in Paddington, where 
he passed as a gentleman. He 
spoke English remarkably well for 
a foreigner, sung, played the flute 
and the French horn, was free with 
his cash, and was, altogether, good 
company. ‘ But,’ says Durand, ‘the 
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chief bent of his inclination leaned 
towards navigation and fortifica- 
tion; he had always some little 
plans, purely the efforts of his own 
unformed genius, relative to those 
arts about him, which he was con- 
stantly showing to his companions ; 
and never seemed so thoroughly 
happy as when he got with people 
that had a smattering of the above- 
mentioned sciences. The last time 
he was in England he lived in a 
court in Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, and was there instructed in 
the mathematicks by one Mr. Don- 
nelly, an Irish gentleman, famous 
for his knowledge and abilities in 
mathematical studies.’ 

He seems, then, to have passed his 
time in London in an easy, social, 
sometimes studious, occasionally dis- 
sipated manner; vanishing for 
months together, no one knew where, 
when his money ran short. Durand 
clearly knew nothing about him 
during these absences, beyond what 
Thurot himself chose to tell; and in 
that there was evidently a good deal 
of romance. It is, however, quite 
certain that he was actively engaged 
in smuggling; possibly in piracy 
also; and that his misdeeds 
brought him within the grasp of 
the law; but whether in England 
or France may perhaps be thought 
doubtful. His daughter, in her 
address to the French Govern- 
ment in 1790, urging her claims 
for a pension, says that he was 
ruined by legal process in England, 
on suspicion of being engaged in 
contraband trade. But his daugh- 
ter had no personal knowledge of 
Thurot ; nor, at the time referred 
to, does Thurot seem to have been 
married, so that she could not learn 
anything of this, at first hand, from 
her mother; and Thurot himself 
was too much given to what is 
nautically known as ‘ spinning 
benders,’ to permit us to attach 
much credit to any unsupported 
statement of his concerning his 
antecedents. Neither is it to be 
overlooked that Mlle. Thurot had a 
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case to make ont; that it was an 
object to show that her father had 
lost money through the English; 
and that, in 1790, implied abuse of 
England was not likely to do her 
cause any harm. Durand, on the 
other hand, says that he was im- 
prisoned in France, first in Dunkirk 
and afterwards in Paris, for smug- 
gling ; the French laws, in respect 
to that offence, being extremely se- 
vere: and though it is quite possible 
that Thurot’s peculiar views of com- 
merce and navigation were objected 
to on both sides of the Channel, 
Durand’s account is consistent, and 
apparently based on actual know- 
ledge. 

Nevertheless, smuggler or pirate, 
he had in France a reputation as a 
bold seaman; and when war was 
on the point of breaking out, his 
name was mentioned at Court as 
that of a man likely to prove ser- 
viceable. The King sent him a 
commission in the royal navy, and 
his old patron, the Maréchal de 
Belle-Isle, procured for him the 
command of the Friponne, a small 
sloop, in which he cruised, as before, 
in the Channel, waging a profitable 
war against English commerce. 

Whilst thus employed, he is said 
to have conceived the possibility 
of setting fire to Portsmouth, and 
utterly destroying the dockyard. 
His plan was simplicity itself. He 
was to glide (glisser) into the har- 
bour in the dead of night, in a large 
boat carrying fifty men. His 
biographer, M. * * *, thinks 
that nothing prevented his doing 
this but the jealousy of the aristo- 
cratic courtiers, and the carelessness 
of the minister who discussed the 
project in presence of some traitor, 
who sold the secret to the English 
Government. Had it not been for 
that, it was only ‘ necessary to elude 
the most active vigilance, and to face 
the guard of a harbour the entrance 
of which bristled with cannon.’ 
These, to Thurot, would have been 
trifles ; but the English, being fore- 
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warned, took such additional pre- 
cautions as rendered the brilliant 
scheme quite hopeless. 

Itis difficult to say how much, or 
how little, truth there is in this, but 
I see no reason to doubt that a wild 
and daring adventurer, like Thurot, 
may have proposed some such 
scheme; partly, perhaps, with a 
real intention of attempting it; 
partly also, with a view of being 
prevented by the Government, and 
of adding to his reputation at a 
cheap rate. But certainly, if the 
project was seriously proposed, the 
French Government refused to 
entertain it: instead of doing so, 
it appointed Thurot to the command 
of a squadron to cruise in the 
Channel. 

This squadron, consisting of 
two 36-gun frigates, the Maréchal 
de Belle-Isle and the Chawvelin, 
each mounting 12-pounders on her 
maindeck, and two small sloops, 
sailed from St. Malo on July 
16,1757. Very shortly after start- 
ing, one of the sloops, looking 
out ahead, was picked up by some 
English cruisers; but the others 
escaped. On July 25, off Port- 
land, they fell in with the Eng- 
lish frigate Southampton (32 guns, 
Captain Gilchrist), on her way 
from Portsmouth to Plymouth, 
with stores and specie. As the 
action that ensued is one which the 
French biographer considers espe- 
cially glorious, it is well to point 
out that the French frigates were 
each of them more than a nominal 
match for the Southampton; that 
the two together had a very great 
superiority of force; that they 
attacked and were beaten off; and 
that whether they drew back, as 
Beatson says, or were unable to 
follow and prevent the Southampton 
making off, as * * * says, 
is a matter of little consequence. 
The main point is the same; that 
Thurot, with two frigates against 
one, each larger, heavier, and with 
@ more numerous crew, did not 
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capture the orie;*: and with the 
‘best. will in the:world, it is difficult 
to see the great glory which, from 


“this non-capture, redounds to the’ 


French navy. 

It looks to me, indeed, as if M. 
Thurot had: ‘conceived his special 
work to be plundering compa- 
ratively helpless merchant-ships, 
rather than fighting sturdily de- 
fended| men-of-war; and that, 
when he found the Southampton no 
easy capture, he stomached his loss 
—amounting, on board the Belle- 
Isle alone, to 14 killed, 26 wounded 
—and hauled to the wind. Clearly 
it was no partof Captain Gilchrist’s 
duty, when he was specially employ- 
ed in carrying specie, to go out of 
his way to engage an enemy of more 
than double his strength. That 
this is the correct view to take of 
Thurot’s conduct seems confirmed 
by the facts of another action which 
he fought off Flushing, on August 
1, with the Seahorse, a 24-gun 
frigate, Captain Taylor. The Belle- 
Isle, which, in her engagement with 
the Southampton, had suffered much 
in her rigging, had been partially 
dismantled in a squall off Ostend, 
and was in tow of the Chauvelin, 
their sloop, the Gros Thomas, in 
company, when the Seahorse, with 
two small craft, the Raven and 
Bonetia, bore down against them. 
After an engagement lasting three 
hours and a half, at first with the 
Chauvelin alone, and afterwards 
with the two together, the Seahorse 
was almost dismantled and had 8 
killed, 17 badly wounded. She 
was of much smaller force’ than 
either the Belle-Isle or the Chauvelin, 
and: ought to have been captured. 
That she was not, was due not so 
much to her material strength, as 


¢ A statement of the comparative force 
light : 
Southampton 26 12-pounders 


Belle Isle 28 12-pounders 
Chauvelin 28 a. 

56 
22 


Total 12-pounders 


Seahorse. 9-pounders 
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to» the’ moral weakness of her 
opponents; who have boasted—as 
of a victory—of having forced her 
to sheer off. In point of fact, she 
was too much disabled either to 
sheer off or to continue the attack, 
and the French frigates were con- 
tent to leave her and retire into 
Flushing. : 

It was Séptember 18 before 
they were refitted, and they were 
scarcely well out of the port before 
they were chased in again by an 
English squadron, consisting, it is 
said, of three ships of the line and 
two frigates. The Chawvelin got 
back without difficulty; but the 
Belle-Isle, carrying away her foretop- 
sail yard, was overtaken, and sus- 
tained a heavy fire before she could 
escape. The French accounts of 
this affair are certainly exagger- 
ated ; and as the English have taken 
no notice of it, it is impossible to 
identify the squadron ; the more so, 
as the Jowrnal de la Croisiére— 
written by an eye-witness, an officer 
of the Belle-Isle—has previously 
called the Seahorse and her little 
companions, ‘three frigates.’ The So. 
merset (70), and the Rochester (50), 
were on that coast at the time, 
and may possibly have chased the 
French trigates into blushing; but it 
is difficult to believe that both or 
either of them were within pistol- 
shot of the Belle-Isle, fired several 
broadsides into her, and did not 
sink her: it is not a question of 
human endurance, or French cour- 
age, but of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of hydrostatics. 

When Thurot had again refitted, 
the two ships, Belle-Isle and Chau- 
velin, stood out to the northward, 
and cruised with some success on 
the east coast of England and 


of the combatants will put this in a clearer 


6 6-pounders 220 men. 


400 men. 


8 6-pounders 
8 ” 400 ” 


16 6-pounders 
2 3-pounders 


800 men. 
160 men, 
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Scotland. On October 5 they 
were driven by stress of weather 
into the Moray Frith, and anchored 
off Banff, to the no small dismay of 
the provost and burgesses; who ex- 
pected nothing less than the enforce- 
ment of a heavy contribution. The 
accident of opportunity might have 
suggested this to Thurot, and there 
was no force to prevent him; but 
during the night the gale freshened ; 
the Chauvelin parted her cables and 
drifted out to sea; leaving. her 
anchors behind ; and:in the morn- 
ing the Belle-Isle weighed, and went 
to look for her, very much to the 
relief of the towns-people «of Banff, 
who, for once; realised the danger 
to which they were exposed so far 
as to raise a sum of 400l. to con- 
struct a battery for their future 
defence.® 

The two ships did not meet out- 
side, and we may conclude that the 
Okauvelin made the best of her way 
back to France: the Belle-Isle, on 
the other hand, kept northwards ; 
and having, under the Dutch flag, 
obtained some provisions at the 
Shetland Islands, crossed over to 
Bergen, picking up on her way 
(October 19) a prize, described 
as a royal frigate of 26 guns: this 
it certainly was not; but it may 
have been an armed merchant-ship, 
or possibly a privateer. During 
this year the French eruisers were 
very active, and took—according to 
Beatson—571 British ships, most of 
which, however, were of trifling 
value. _The number of prizes taken 
by us amounted to no more than 
364; but of these, ‘115 were either 
privateers of force or armed mer- 
chant ships, carrying a great num- 
ber of guns, and ‘manned with 
upwards of 10,000 seamen;’ so 
that, on the whole, the balance was 
believed to be in our favour. 

Thurot anchored at Bergen on 
October 30, and remained there 





* The Statistical Account of Scotland (vol. xiii, p. 20) gives a ludicrous description 
of the meeting of the corporation of Banff; the date there given (1759) is, however, a 
mistake: Thurot was not near Banff in 1759. 


a couple. of: months, refitting 
his ship, -which,. though only a 
month at sea, was’ much in want of 
it: Here acurious incident oc- 
curred, which marks the character 
of the man: he was short of naval 
stores—such as blocks, ropes, and 
spars ; and: offered to buy them 
from the captain of:a French ship, 
in the port, consigned to a Norwe- 
gian merchant. The captain refused 
to sell; .and. Thurot, not to be 
baulked,: or, as his biographer puts 
it, ‘guided by his zeal for the in- 
terests of his: country,’ sent a party 
on board, and with the strong hand 
seized on what he wanted; ‘an 
act of violence,’ adds M. * * «, 
‘which would, under other circum- 
stances, have been most blamable,’ 
and which, as it was, nearly got him 
into trouble with the Norwegian 
authorities. 

He left Bergen on December 25, 
and was no sooner outside than he 
got into a furious storm, which 

in dismasted the Belle - Isle, 
whose ill-luck in that respect 
suggests that Thurot was not quite 
such a good practical seaman as 
he is represented. Under jury- 
masts, and with continual bad 
weather, the Belle-Isle was driven 
north beyond the 65th parallel; 
it was slowly and with much 
difficulty that she worked her way 
south again, and did not reach 
Gothenburg till February 1, 1758. 

At. Gothenburg Thurot remained 
till May 12; and then, going south, 
capturing several coasters and col- 
liers, he was, on the 26th, off the 
entrance to the Frith of Forth, 
met and engaged by the Dolphin 
(24) and Solebay (28). The two 


English frigates were beaten to a 
standstill, and Thurot, still satisfied 
with having secured his own safety, 
made no attempt to push his ad- 
vantage to the point of victory: 
the match between the two sides 
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was tolerably equal, though the 
Belle-Isle had a certain superiority 
both in weight of metal and in 
number of men; and, in boarding, 
might perhaps have carried one 
before the other could assist her: 
but she had lost 19 killed, 34 
wounded ; and simple hard fighting 
was not the vocation of her crew. 

Thurot, however, remained in 
Scotch waters, and made many 
prizes between St. Abb’s Head 
and the Naze of Norway: his con- 
tinued presence deeply impressed 
the coast population; his repelling 
the attack of the Dolphin and Sole- 
bay was magnified by vulgar report; 
and he became the bugbear of a 
people who were unaccustomed to 
the neighbourhood of enemies’ 
ships. ‘l'welvevessels, mostly small 
snows, brigs, or brigantines, are 
named as prizes taken between 
May 26 and July 12; and on the 
13th, off the Skaw, he encountered 
a fleet of merchant ships—seventeen 
armed pinks—presumably the Bal- 
tic trade. With these he had a 
brisk engagement; they 1aounted 
an aggregate of 130 guns, and, 
clustering round the Belle - Isle, 
seemed for a time as if they might 
take her ; in the end, Thurot broke 
through them, put them to flight, 
and cut off one of their number, 
the George and Joseph: heavy rain 
and a dark night permitted the 
rest to escape. 

The English Government, wearied 
with the continual complaints about 
one frigate being left to threaten 
the coasts of England and Scotland, 
and almost to stop the North Sea 
trade, sent several ships to look 
after the Belle-Isle; but though 
constantly chased, Thurot succeeded 
in eluding his pursuers, in main- 
taining his ground, and in making 
several captures, till towards the 
middle of August; when, finding 
the station too hot for him, he 
stretched across to the Faroe 
Islands. Having obtained some 
fresh provisions, he came back; 
and as the ship was making a good 
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deal of water, put into Lough 
Swilly. 

It gives a curious idea of the 
conditions of naval war in the 
year 1758, to read of an enemy’s 
frigate quietly taking up her posi- 
tion in Lough Swilly to refit; but 
even then it was not safe to stay 
long. Thurot resumed his cruise, 
and off the west coast of Scotland 
and northern entrance to St. 
George’s Channel, took several 
prizes; amongst which are named 
the Henry, mounting 18 guns; the 
Charleston, of 12 guns, laden with 
cloth stuffs, from Liverpool to 
Carolina; the Britannia, of 14 
guns, with porcelain, to New York; 
and the ddmiral Ruyter, of 18 
guns, laden with sugar, coffee, and 
indigo; but, formidable as the 
armament of these sounds, it must 
be borne in mind that the guns 
of a merchant-ship were small, 
meant merely to repel any desul- 
tory attack of petty pirates, and 
were useless against a regularly 
armed ship ; not one of these prizes 
seems to have even attempted any 
resistance. 

By September 13 Thurot was 
back at Bergen, and cruising from 
there took again several prizes; 
but towards the end of the year 
he ran down to Ostend, and early 
in January discharged his crew 
and officers, or, as we should say, 
paid off, at Dunkirk. 

M. Thurot seems now to have 
spent some time at Paris, and to 
have been consulted freely by the 
Government as to the projected in- 
vasion of England. The public feel- 
ing of France—so far as France had 
a public feeling—was no doubt just 
then very bitter against England. 
Not only was England at war, anda 
natural enemy, but four times within 
the last two years had she defiled 
the soil of France ; and though on 
the first occasion, the attempt on 
Rochefort, in September 1757, was 
altogether abortive, as is indeed 
related in The Virginians; and on 
the last, the troops which landed 
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near St. Malo, on September 3, 
1758, were, to the number of 800, 
killed, made prisoners, or driven 
into the sea at St. Cas, on the 
11th; the success on the two 
other occasions had been sufficient 
to kindle not only material fires at 
the time, as at St. Malo in June ’58, 
but also very much and noisy indig- 
nation. The attack on Cherbourg, 
in August ’58, was worst of all; 
and even St. Cas following directly 
afterwards could not wipe away the 
memory of it. 

Cherbourg, though very different 
from what it now is, had been a pet 
fancy of Louis XV. and of Cardinal 
Fleury: there is no doubt that it 
was meant, from the beginning, as 
a standing menace to England: as 
such its docks had been dug out and 
fortified against wind and waves and 
English arms; and as such it was 
broken up and destroyed by the ex- 
pedition under Commodore Howe, 
—‘Black Dick’ as he was more 
familiarly called: the mole and for- 
tifications were turned over into the 
harbour and basins: the work of 
years was undone in a few days: it 
seemed almost in mockery that the 
gate of the grand sluice bore the in- 
scription : 

Hane jussit Lodovix, suasit Floreus, et 
undis 

Curavit mediis Asfeldus surgere molem : 

Non aliis votis alm presentior urbis. 

Ars frenavit aquas, fluctus domuitque 
minuces ; 

Hine tutela viget, stat copia, gloria crescit ; 

Hine Rex, hinc sapiens, herosque manebit 
In £vum.— 

which was, not unaptly under the 

circumstances, paraphrased by one 

of Howe’s officers : 


Louis and Fleury must, with Asfeld, now 
Resign to George, to Pitt, to Bligh and 
Howe. 


* The squadron was : 
Maréchal de Belle-Isle 
n i . - 
Blonde 
Terpsichore 
Amarante . 
Faucon 
VOL. XVII.—NO. XCVIT. 
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One blast destroyed the labour of an age, 
Let loose the tides and bid the billows 


rage: 

™~- wealth and safety gone, their glory 
Os 

The king's, the statesman’s, and the hero's 
boast. 

The wrath of France and of the 
French Government was extreme, 
and it was not lessened by Rear 
Admiral Rodney bombarding Havre 
de Grace, on the 3rd and following 
days of July, 1759,as he wrote in 
his official letter, ‘for fifty-two 
hours without intermission, with 
such success that the town was 
several times in flames, and their 
magazines of stores for the flat- 
bottomed boats burnt with great 
fury, for upwards of six hours.’ 
Albion was to be crushed; Car- 
thage was to be destroyed; and 
whilst the Marquis de Conflans and 
the Duke d’Aiguillon arranged this 
in the south, Thurot undertook, with 
a small force, to make a diversion 
in the north, according as circum- 
stances rendered expedient. 

The force put at his disposal for 
this purpose consisted of his old 
ship, the Maréchal de Belle-Isle, now 
mounting 44 guns, of which four 
were 18 pounders; three smaller 
frigates, and two corvettes; and all 
of these, in addition to their com- 
plements, which were smaller than 
was usual in French ships, carried 
a number of soldiers, amounting in 
the aggregate to about 1,200:7 
these were borne for service on 
shore, under the command of a 
Brigadier General, M. de Flobert. 
With this squadron, Thurot weigh- 
ed from Dunkirk on October 15, 
1759. On the 26th he arrived at 
Gothenburg, having not only passed 
through the English cruisers which, 
under Commodore Boys and Sir 


600 men. 
6 ” 600 ” 
. ae 400 (ly, 
24 » 300 
18 ” ? 159 » 
18 ” ? 150 ;, 
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Piercy Brett, blockaded the coast 
off Dunkirk and Ostend, but taken 
several prizes on the way. 

A quaint letter, which Durand has 
preserved, gives the impressions of a 
Liverpool skipper, a Captain Rim- 
mer, who had seen the squadron at 
Gothenburg. The Belle-Isle, he says, 
‘has a black lion-head, and appears 
very ill-hogged in the mid-ships, 
and is painted black and red ;’ one 
of the other frigates ‘has a yellow 
lion-head standing remarkably high, 
is painted yellow and black;’ and 
so on through the rest of them. 
The fashion which prevailed to the 
last, of painting ships of the line 
and frigates black with white - 
stripes, and which was, I believe, 
definitely introduced by Sir John 
Jervis when in command of the 
Mediterranean fleet, no doubt had 
some advantages; but the artistic 
eye, comparing it with the fashions 
of the past, as exemplified in some 
of the models in the museum of 
the Royal Naval College, may al- 
most regret the uniform simplicity 
which superseded them. 

But a more remarkable passage 
in the letter just referred to, is that 
which speaks of the condition of 
the squadron :—‘ The frigates when 
they came into Gothenburg were 
very foul, as if come off from a 
long voyage, and were destitute of 
many necessaries—had very few 
seamen on board, but full of land 
forces, commanded by a Major 
General ; most of the soldiers were 
in blue, faced with white, and 
others all white. Whilst they re- 
mained at Gothenburg, nineteen 
days, they were fully employed 
cleaning their ships, getting new 
topmasts, new rigging for their 

vessels, victualling and watering; 
and the Swedes assisted them all 
in their power, sending them their 
East Indian ships’ boats to water 
with, and procuring them cables 
in lieu of those they had ordered 
to be made, which would have de- 
tained them before finished.’ And 
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this after eleven days at sea from 
their first leaving France ! 

The squadron left Gothenburg 
on November 15, and meeting 
with a succession of southerly gales, 
was driven northward, and put 
into Bergen ; the Bégon (36), pre- 
sumably the ‘yellow and black’ 
frigate mentioned by Captain Rim- 
mer, and one of the corvettes had 
parted company; and as Bergen 
had been given out as a rendez- 
vous, Thurot waited there for 
several days; they did not, how- 
ever, appear, and he left without 
them on December 5. 

The weather, that winter, seems 
to have been as persistently bad 
as it has been during the winter 
which is just passing away; and 
the squadron, now reduced to four 
ships, was driven away tothe west- 
ward, and on December 28 came to 
an anchor in Westmanna-haven in 
Stromsoe, one of the Faroe Islands. 
Whilst there he wished to procure 
fresh provisions for his ships’ compa- 
nies ; and as the governor made diffi- 
culties, he Janded a party of men, 
at once to intimidate the autho- 
rities, and to lay hands on whatever 
they could get. The display of force 
was sufficient, and a small supply 
of bullocks, flour, brandy, and to- 
bacco was sent on board. It may 
be noticed that at that time the 
Faroe Islands were a favourite 
haunt of smugglers, and a place 
of call for Danish and Dutch East 
Indiamen; now that smuggling, 
as well as these branches of the 
East India trade, has been done 
away, the resources of the islands 
have probably much diminished, 
and any supplies they could furnish 
would scarcely be worth the notice 

of a body of more than 1,200 men. 

During the stay of the squadron 
at Stromsoe a quarrel broke out 
between M. de Flobert and Thurot, 
which was the cause of serious em- 
barrassment both then and after- 
wards. Flobert had displayed all 
along a feeling of jealousy at being 
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subordinated to Thurot, as well 
as of pique at Thurot’s refusal to 
communicate the tenor of his pri- 
vate instructions and the full pur- 
port of the expedition. A circum- 
stance, trivial in itself, was sufficient 
to set the match to the ready fuel. 
Thurot had learned that one of the 
soldier-officers had been grumbling 
about the hardships of the cruise, 
and the provisions, in what he 
rightly considered an unofficer-like 
way; and had felt it his duty to 
reprimand him sharply. Flobert 
took up the matter in support of 
his junior; worked himself into a 
rage; and mad with passion, 
ordered up a corporal and two file 
of the guard to put Thurot under 
arrest. This obliged Thurot to 
produce an order from the King, 
in proof that he was absolutely com- 
mander-in-chief of the expedition ; 
and Flobert—I quote here from the 
Life, by M. * * *#—‘ fearing to com- 
promise his authority by persisting 
in his imprudent step, drew back, 
and the quarrel was for the time ap- 
peased ; leaving, however, a leaven of 
animosity which continued to fer- 
ment, occasioned many difficulties, 
and threw into the minds of the 
soldiers a germ of insubordination 
which produced very bad effects.’ 
In point of fact, this quarrel be- 
tween Flobert and Thurot was an 
extreme instance of a cause which, 
in the last century, and in England 
more than in France, rendered futile 
so very many expeditions in which 
sea and land forces were required 
to act in conjunction. Of these, 
Vernon’s failure at Cartagena in 
1741 was perhaps the most marked 
and the most disastrous; but there 
were scores of others; and the con- 
stant recurrence of difficulties seems 
to point to a radically false system 
and an honest misunderstanding, 
rather than to mere captiousness 
and personal dislike. At the same 


time, it is too true that there was, 
between soldiers and sailors, a very 
mutual feeling of jealousy and con- 
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tempt, which the officers in no small 
degree shared with their men. This 
was strong enough, no doubt, on 
the part of the soldiers; but was 
perhaps even stronger amongst the 
sailors, who saw their favoured and 
courtly rivals sea-sick and helpless 
on board ship, but had no opportu- 
nity of seeing them in their own 
sphere of duty and distinction. 
The pipe-clay, the powdered head, 
the stiff clothing and etiquette of 
the soldier, were all repulsive to the 
‘tar’ of the olden time. Had he 
been versed in Shakespeare, he 
would probably have described the 
object of his scorn in the words of 
Hotspur, as ‘neat and finely dressed 
—fresh as a bridegroom—perfumed 
like a milliner;’ as it was, he drew 
up a table of precedence, which con- 
tinued in vogue till not very many 
years ago: I have myself heard 
it said, and meant too:—‘ A mess- 
mate before a shipmate; a ship- 
mate before a stranger; a stranger 
before a dog; but—a dog before a 
soldier.’ 

When we consider that, in our 
own annals, the only brilliant in- 
stance of perfect concord between 
two commanding officers of the 
different services, not otherwise con- 
nected, was that offered by two 
exceptional men,—Rear Admiral 
Saunders and Acting Major General 
Wolfe—a concord which effected 
the fall of Quebec and the conquest 
of Canada, it is not to be wondered 
at if a French soldier of good family, 
M. de Flobert, was indignant at the 
circumstances that compelled him 
to act subordinately—or rather in- 
subordinately—to a sailor, not even 
@ genuine naval officer, an ex- 
smuggler, a privateer, a man of no 
family, a roturier, a Francois Thurot. 
Possibly, nay probably, Thurot was 
at fault in some of the convention- 
alities of French society, for he had 
never had any opportunity of seeing 
or practising them: but after all, 
Thurot’s name lives in history ; 
Flobert’s probably comes before 
G2 
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many readers, now for the first 
time. 
+ The constant succession of gales 
which obliged Thurot to remain at 
the Faroe Islands, compelled him to 
= the men on short allowance of 
read, ten ounces per day, and to stop 
the double rations issued to officers 
and servants, promising, however, 
that they should be paid savings, 
that is, the equivalent in money. 
Flobert insisted that a council of 
war should be called, and stated 
that, in his opinion, as their force 
had been lessened by the loss of 
the two ships, Bégon and Faucon, 
and was now weakened by the want 
of provisions, it was imperative on 
him to return to France at once. 
Thurot replied: the speech, as re- 
ported, is most likely apocryphal: 
but it has been accepted by the 
French, and serves at any rate to 
illustrate the sense in which they 
have considered his character. He 
said, then :—That as they could not 
get provisions at the Faroe Islands, 


they must go and look for them in 
England, where they would find 


abundance. That the winds, which 
had long been contrary, would 
change, and three days would bring 
them to their destination : the only 
honourable way to be useful to their 
country was to make a diversion,— 
which might lead to great results,— 
by attacking the enemy in their 
homes, and by braving all risks in this 
glorious attempt; certainly not by 
returning shamefully to France after 


so much toil and fatigue, without: 


having ventured to undertake any- 
thing. For the rest, the direct route 
lay past England; and on the 
English coast he would land: it 
was absolutely necessary to make a 
descent; he was determined to do 
so: the reasons offered for a retreat 
so dishonourable as had been pro- 
posed could have no influence with 
a force on which the safety of the 
country depended: and in fine, that 
to grumble at the difficnlties, or 
even the calamities incidental to 
war, was not showing the courage 
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and firmness necessary to the career 
of arms. 

Thurot carried his point. On 
January 26, 1760, the squadron 
left Stromsoe, with a fresh wind 
from north-west, and by the 
3oth was on the north coast of 
Ireland. It was his intention to 
enter Lough Foyle, and attack Lon- 
donderry ; there does not seem to 
have been anything to prevent him, 
except the weather, which, with a 
southerly gale, drove him off the 
coast. And meanwhile, a mutiny 
broke out amongst the officers of 
the troops, which was the more 
dangerous as the soldiers formed 
the largest part of the ships’ com- 
panies. The Amarante deserted the 
squadron; the Terpsichore had ar- 
ranged to do the same; Thurot 
hailed to say that if the wind did 
not shift he would run back to 
Bergen and get provisions; the 
Blonde replied that it was none too 
soon, M. de Rusilly, commanding 
the troops on board the Terpsichore, 
complained bitterly of the short 
allowance of provisions, and said 
that all the officers were decided to 
return to France. Thurot pointed 
out that their doing so might lead 
to results disagreeable to them- 
selves ; but finding his authority set 
at naught, he consented, as a com- 
promise, to go to Bergen. 

The wind, however, now changed 
to the north-west, and he proposed 
to enter St. George’s Channel ; but 
Rusilly impudently notified to him, 
in the name of the officers of the 
Terpsichore, that they were going to 
pass to the west of Ireland, and 
return to France. Thurot ordered 
Dernaudais, the captain of the 
Terpsichore, to follow the Belle-TIsle, 
saying that if he refused he should 
be responsible before the king for 
his conduct. Rusilly answered that 
he would take all the responsibility 
on himself; that it was his inten- 
tion, as soon as he arrived in France, 
to lay a complaint of Thurot’s con- 
duct before the court, and have 
him punished. Dernaudais, who 
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had every wish to obey his com- 
modore, was forced by Rusilly and 
the other soldier-officers to yield, 
and to make off towards the west: 
Thurot fired a shot across the Terp- 
sichore’s bows; he had to fire a 
second before she would bring to ; 
and Dernaudais, having gone on 
board the Belle-Isle, had to prove 
that he had been constrained by 
his officers. He was sent back to 
his ship, bearing to the mutineers 
the assurance that they should be 
severely punished. The Blonde 
seems to have been just at that 
time more favourably disposed ; 
she passed under the Belle-Isle’s 
stern, and her captain, M. Larréguy, 
hailed that Thurot might count on 
him. 

The next day, Thurot judged it 
necessary to reduce the ration of 
bread to eight ounces. Flobert 
ordered that only five ounces 
should be issued to the soldiers. 
These naturally complained that 
they got less than the sailors, and 
Thurot at once gave directions 
that they should get the same. 
Flobert, whose order seems to have 
been quite unwarranted—to have 
been given only to provoke disturb- 
ance amongst his men—was furious. 
He insisted on a council, and de- 
manded that the captain should ex- 
plain his navigation ; for the day 
before it bad been agreed that he 
was to enter St. George’s Chan- 
nel, and now he was standing 
towards Londonderry. Thurot re- 
plied that, in fact, he meant to go 
to Londonderry. Flobert asked 
what he would do if the wind still 
prevented his entering. In that 
case Thurot would continue his 
route. ‘ Well then!’ cried Flobert, 
‘if to-morrow morning, at six 
o'clock, we are not in the port of 
Londonderry, and you do not then 
give up this project, I will have 
you arrested, and will myself take 
charge of the ship.’ Thurot is 
described as being more surprised 
than angry, and as contenting him- 
self with saying, ‘If you take it in 
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that way, there’s nothing more to 
be said ; your threats do not intimi- 
date me; I do not fear you, and I 
defy you to. arrest me.’ 

Flobert, screaming with rage, 
rushed out of the cabin; ordered 
the sentry to prevent Thurot leaving 
it, and called the guard to arms. 
Thurot took his pistols, pushed 
past the sentry, and went out on 
the quarter-deck. The guard had 
fallen in, but the men were unwill- 
ing to execute off-hand the orders 
of their commandant, whose fel- 
lows had, meantime, pointed out to 
him that he was exceeding his 
power. Flobert gave way; and 
Thurot, to put an end to the scan- 
dalous scene, and to prevent any- 
thing of the sort happening again, 
wished to read out his instructions 
from the king, and the commission 
appointing him commander-in- 
chief of the squadron. Flobert 
forbade the soldiers to listen to him. 
Thurot then said that he would 
have it posted up for all to read. 
Flobert gave orders that whoever 
attempted to post it up should be 
arrested. It was now Thurot’s turn 
to give way; ‘he had the com- 
plaisance not to make his instruc- 
tions public ’—not to post them up 
—and so calm was restored. 

That same night the Belle-Isle 
hove-to off the entrance to Lough 
Foyle, and in the darkness her two 
consorts left her, having agreed 
between themselves to pass round 
to the west of Ireland. By a mis- 
take in their reckoning, however, 
they rejoined her next day, but too 
late to carry out the commodore’s 
purpose. The wind had shifted to 
the south-west, and it was no longer 
possible to enter the Lough. 

Meanwhile, in gales, disturbances, 
and quarrels, time slipped away. 
It was February 15 ; the daily allow- 
ance of bread was reduced to five 
ounces, and Thurot, firmly resolved 
not to go back to France, anchored 
in Claigeann Bay in the island of 
Islay. Here he learned from a 
man, McDonald, who came off as 
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pilot, of the decisive defeat which 
Conflans had sustained. It was an 
event three months passed, but was 
news to him, and disturbed his 
plans, as he saw that, of course, the 
great project of invasion could not 
be carried out. He was, however, 
still unwilling to return without 
attempting something which might 
be for the honour, if not very much 
for the material advantage of 
France. But it was absolutely 
necessary, in the first place, to get 
some fresh provisions and bread, 
for his crews were sickly ; and, as 
the population of the island, with 
the suppressive measures of the 
English Government after ‘the 
Forty-five,’ still in their memories, 
refused to furnish any supplies, the 
natural course would have been to 
take them by force. This Thurot 


was unwilling todo; for his instruc- 
tions were positive not to attempt 
any hostile landing in Scotland, 
where it was hoped the Jacobite 
feeling might itself make a diver- 


siov in favour of French arms. 

In this dilemma he came to an 
arrangement with McDonald—who 
seems to have acted throughout as 
his agent—to land his men as a de- 
monstration. It was the merest of 
demonstrations. The poor, half- 
starved, scurvy-smitten wretches, 
were no sooner landed than they 
‘ began to dig up every green thing 
they saw upon the ground, even 
the grass, which they devoured 
with the utmost eagerness.’ The 
bullocks, nevertheless, were pro- 
duced ; 48 were driven in, and after 
a difficulty with Flobert, who 
wished to ‘ requisition’ them, were 
very honestly paid for by Thurot. 
In a similar way, he got a small 
but grateful supply of oatmeal and 
flour; and putting to sea on the 
19th, a Lisbon trader, laden with 
oranges, was, under the circum- 
stances, a most valuable prize. 

About midnight on the zoth he 
entered Belfast Lough. On the 
previous evening he had detailed 
his plans to Flobert. ‘There are 
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two objects before us,’ he had said, 
‘ Belfast and Carrickfergus. I will 
land you at Whitehouse. You will, 
in the first instance, attack Belfast ; 
it is a rich commercial town, and 
has neither fortifications nor troops. 
Threaten to set fire to it, and the 
inhabitants will hasten to furnish 
the stores and provisions of which 
we are so much in need. You will 
be able, besides, to levy a large con- 
tribution. After that you will go 
to Carrickfergus, a town of but 
small size, and poor. It will be 
quite easy to seize on the castle, 
which is old, ruinous and without 
defence. You will set at liberty 
the French prisoners who are there, 
and extract from the people such 
a contribution of provisions and 
money as their small means will 
permit; and will re-embark before 
the English ships are apprised of 
our landing. The whole thing is 
to be done off-hand; the enemy 
must not have time to organise any 
opposition.’ 

The plan seems to have been ex- 
cellent, but Flobert, purely out of 
contradiction, insisted on attacking 
Carrickfergus first. He would land 
at Kilroot, two or three miles to the 
north-east of Carrickfergus, or no- 
where; and, unable to overcome his 
mutinous obstinacy, Thurot, sooner 
than do nothing, consented. The 
landing of about 600 men was 
effected by noon on February 21, 
1760. 

As soon as Lieut.-Col. Jennings, 
who commanded at Carrickfergus, 
learned that three strange and sus- 
picious ships had anchored at 
Kilroot, whilst waiting for further 
information, he sentall the prisoners 
to Belfast, and made what prepara- 
tions he could for defence. These 
were but few. Although Carrick- 
fergus was, in a way, the military 
depét of the north of Ireland, the 
castle was ruinous, the town was 
unfortified, and there were in garri- 
son only 200 men, almost all young 
recruits, and, as yet, quite undis- 
ciplined. Accordingly, when Flobert 
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attacked, little opposition could be 
made; the men retired into the 
castle, and after a short stand, in 
which some 50 French were killed 
and wounded, they capitulated on 
terms sufficiently favourable. The 
troops were not to be sent prisoners 
to France, but exchanged against 
an equal number of French; the 
castle (such as it was) was not to 
be demolished ; the town was not 
to be burnt or pillaged, but was, as 
a ransom, to supply the squadron 
with provisions. The course of 
events rendered these conditions 
practically vain; and though the 
town was not set on fire, it was 
pretty well ransacked, as was, 
indeed, to be expected from men 
whose officers had set them no good 
example of obedience, and who had 
been confined on board ship for 
four months. 

Thurot had meanwhile weighed, 
stood further into the bay, and 
anchored off Whitehouse. From 
there, on the next day, he landed, 
and in an interview with Flobert, 
pressed him to advance at once on 
Belfast, which, he understood, was 
defended by only 200 men and some 
militia. Flobert, notwithstanding 
this, and the wish of his own 
officers, refused to move. 

The next day, the 23rd, Thurot 
wrote to Flobert, still urging him 
to attack Belfast; again pointing 
out that they could get plenty of 
provisions there, could levy a rich 
contribution, and that it would be 
easier to re-embark. That he could 
not stay long, as the enemy would 
gather in on him; that, in fact, he 
must sail the next day; and that, 
unless he got provisions, he would 
not re-embark the troops: it would 
be better that they should remain 
prisoners in Ireland than die of 
hunger on board. Flobert’s reply 
to his commanding officer is a 
valuable commentary on the dis- 
cipline of the period. 

‘If,’ he wrote, ‘you had done 
with your ships the hundredth part 
of what I have done with the quar- 
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ter of my detachment, we should 
not be in the wretched plight in 
which, by your fault alone, we now 
are: for this you shall answer to 
the King, who, when he entrusted 
you with the conduct of a detach- 
ment, did not give you permission 
to sacrifice it, in a barefaced man- 
ner, in trying to carry out impos- 
sible and chimerical plans. If you 
had had the common sense to 
see that famine is the only evil 
without remedy, and beyond the 
courage of the King’s troops, you 
would not now be reduced to the 
cruel threat of abandoning us to 
the discretion of the King’s enemies. 
It is your duty to abide what- 
ever may happen, rather than not 
re-embark the detachment. I sum- 
mon you, in the King’s name, to 
run all hazards rather than abandon 
us.’ 

M. de Cavenac, who, on Flobert 
being wounded, had taken the com- 
mand, wrote in much the same 
sense ;and again, shortly afterwards, 
that the enemy were mustering in 
force, aud that it was necessary to 
re-embark at once. Thurot, in 
threatening to abandon the troops, 
had undoubtedly threatened what 
he could not and durst not perform ; 
and finding that their officers would 
not lead them against Belfast, he 
embarked them on the evening of 
the 25th. Of provisions he seems 
to have obtained none, excepta few 
potatoes. The mayor and three 
townsmen were taken on board as 
security for what had been de- 
manded and promised ; but as these 
were not forthcoming on the 24th, it 
was arranged that the town should 
pay 1,000/, instead ; and two of the 
hostages were sent on shore to see 
about it; the two others, Mr. Chap- 
lin the mayor, and Mr. Spaight, a 
merchant of Carrickfergus, being 
kept on board. Thurot was anxious 
to get out of the bay, but a stormy 
wind from the northward prevented 
him, and he could not weigh till 
midnight of the 27th. It was 
half-past four on the morning of 
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the 28th when he rounded the 
light on the island of Copeland. 

The delay which had been en- 
forced on him had permitted the 
Government to bring up a small 
squadron from the south of Ireland. 
It cannot but appear strange that 
there should have been at that time 
no ships of war in the northern 
waters; for it had been known for 
weeks past that Thurot was on 
the coast, and great alarm had 
been felt at all places which were, 
or thought they were, worth at- 
tacking. At Whitehaven, where 
some 200 merchant ships, coasting 
vessels and others, were lying, there 
was great excitement, and 600 
volunteers took up arms to defend 
the place; but how these were ex- 
pected to defend the shipping does 
not appear. Liverpool in the same 
way, then rising fast into import- 
ance, and especially obnoxious for 
the number of its privateers, assem- 
bled a considerable number of 
troops, mostly of the local militia. 
An old townsman, who, under the 
name of a ‘nonagenarian,’ pub- 
lished his recollections a few years 

, has described the scene, which 
would be still fresh in the memory 
of his mother when he was a 
little boy. 

‘Everton Hill,’ he says, ‘ was 
alive with people from the town 
waiting the freebooters’ approach. 
A party of soldiers was then en- 
camped on the hill, and I have been 
told the men had orders, on Thurot’s 
appearance, to make signals if by 
day, and to light up the beacon if 
at night, to communicate the in- 
telligence of the French fleet being 
off the coast to the other beacons 
at Ashurst and Billinge, Riving- 
ton Pike, and elsewhere, and so 
spread the news into the north; 
while signals would also be taken 
up at Halton, Beeston, the Wrekin, 
and thence to the southward.’ ® 

But there seems to have been no 
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attempt to defend the river, and 
Thurot might, practically without 
opposition, have done a good deal 
of mischief amongst the shipping, 
and have destroyed the rising for- 
tunes of the Bolds, the Colquitts 
and others, whose names are per- 
etuated in the modern streets. 
Notwithstanding all this prepara- 
tion and excitement, no ships had 
been sent north; and when the 
Duke of Bedford, then Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, had news of the 
landing at Carrickfergus, he had to 
send, quite promiscuously, to the 
different seaports, to inform the cap- 
tains of avy of his Majesty’s ships 
that might happen to be there of the 
enemy being on thecoast. Luckily, 
and only luckily—that is to say, 
without any special orders—there 
did happen to be three frigates at 
Kinsale: the dolus (32) Captain 
Elliot, Brilliant and Pallas, each 
of 36 guns. These having weighed 
immediately, had come off the en- 
trance of Belfast Lough on the 
evening of the 26th, but during 
the gale had not ventured inside: 
it was thus, that on the morning 
of the 28th, when the French 
squadron came round Copeland 
Island, it saw, and was immediately 
seen by, the Wolus and her consorts. 
It was no part of Thurot’s plan 
to fight a squadron of English fri- 
gates, and he did not wait for their 
attack. They gave chase, and closed 
with him about nine o’clock; the 
Molus, leading, engaged the Belle- 
Isle; the Pallas and Brilliant, as 
they came up, assisted her; and 
after a smart action, lasting for 
about an hour and a half, Thurot 
was killed, and his ship hauled 
down her colours. The Blonde 
and Terpsichore had not shown 
any wish to fight, and being chased 
by the Paillas and Brilliant, struck 
almost at once; they thus sus- 
tained little or no damage or 
loss ; but the Belle-Isle had suffered 


* Recollections of Old Liverpool, by a Nonagenarian; p. 146. Liverpool, 1863. 
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in hull. Captain Elliot, in his offi- 
cial letter, estimates the enemy’s 
Joss: in killed and wounded, at 300 ; 
the French accounts—probably not 
including the less severe cases— 
speak of 90 hors de combat; and 
whichever account we accept, the 
loss was very great, and had fallen 
almost entirely on the Belle-Isle, 
which was also with difficulty kept 
from sinking, as she’ was taken, 
with the other prizes, into Ramsay 
Bay, in the Isle of Man. 

The presence of the French fri- 
gates on the coast had caused such 
vivid alarm, that the rejoicing over 
their capture was somewhat ex- 
cessive, and was accompanied by 
much boasting. Theaction was no 
doubt highly creditable to Elliot 
and his companions, and a very 
important service was performed 
just when it was most needed; but 
there was not, in reality, much to 
boast about. Nominally the French 
squadron was superior to the Eng- 
lish ; independent of the result, it was 
not so effectively ; the French guns 
were heavier, but several had been 
struck below during the bad weather 
in the Northern Seas, and had not 
been remounted ; the ships too were 
of slighter scantling, the Belle-Isle 
more especially, which was badly 
hogged evenat Gothenburg, and after 
her capture was not thought worth 
buying into the service. The num- 
ber of men, again, was nearly 
double that of the English, but of 
these many were sickly, if not sick ; 
and the bulk were olen who— 
under such officers as they had— 
were not only useless in action, but 
worse than useless, as getting in 
the way, and swelling the list of 
killed and wounded. Even had 


the Blonde and Terpsichore stuck 
gallantly by their consort, the result 
must have been the same; for the 
three English frigates were in good 
order, well manned and ably com- 
manded ; but the manner in which 
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considerably in men, in spars, and 


* Compare Victoires et Conquétes, tom. vii. p. 251. 
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these two kept aloof, by throwing the 
whole weight of the contest on the 
Belle-Isle, rendered it beyond ques- 
tion easier, and the sooner come at. 

About Thurot himself there seems 
little room for doubt; his contem- 
poraries, alike friends and enemies, 
speak of him as a bold daring man, 
active, energetic, and full of re- 
source; and the fact that during 
the greater part of three years he 
kept the English coast in a state 
of continual apprehension, escaping 
from, eluding, and, when need was, 
fighting the English cruisers with 
which the narrow seas were swarm- 
ing, is sufficient evidence of his 
high qualities as a corsair and a 
leader of a flying squadron. I have 
already shown how, on different 
occasions, he declined to push his 
success against English ships of war 
to a decisive issue ; notably against 
the Southampton and against the 
Seahorse—against this last more 
especially. In doing so I have 
not wished to impute any base 
motive to Thurot, whose courage 
must have been of proof; but I do 
think that both these actions, and 
in a less degree that which he 
fought against the Dolphin and 
Solebay, illustrate the principle 
which was then, and continued to 
be during the century, the ruling 
principle of the French Navy —that 
of avoiding decisive action ;° a prin- 
ciple which might occasionally lead 
to strategic advantage, but which 
on the other hand exposed them 
to great tactical danger and abso- 
lute loss—as was clearly exemplified 
on November 20, 1759, ‘ la journée 
de M. de Conflans’—and which 
effectually prevented their winning 
any brilliant success. Thurot fought 
well when he was forced to fight, 
but he consistently avoided action 
whenever he could avoid it: and 
when he could not, he quitted it at 
the earliest possible opportunity. 
He thus, throughout his career, 
obtained only the reputation of 
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an active and untiring corsair. 
Had it been otherwise, he might 
have gained a higher reputation as 
a warrior, by capturing the South- 
ampton or the Seahorse, against 
each of which he had an overwhel- 
mingly superior force; and at the 
last, might have made a much 
sturdierresistance against the Holus 
and her consorts. Had he stood 
boldly towards the English squad- 
ron, his companions would scarcely 
have had the unblushing cowardice 
to stand away; but as he crowded 
sail from the enemy, they did the 
same; and by rate of sailing and 
accident of position, had an excuse 
—sufficient for them, though it 
would not have been sufficient for 
single-hearted, honest, and honour- 
able men—to keep out of the fight. 

As to the conduct of M. de Fio- 
bert, and the whole body of soldier- 
officers, the story of which throws 
a curious light on the capabilities 
or incapabilities of French disci- 
pline, there can be but one opinion. 
Whatever grievances he had, or 
thought he had, it was his duty to 
his country and his King to have 
backed up the Commodore. His 
complaints might and should have 
waited, after due remonstrance, 
till their return to France. There 
can be little doubt that had Flobert 
entered into Thurot’s views and 
schemes, Belfast would have been 
sacked. Against a'sudden onset such 
as Thurot proposed, there were no 
possible means of effective resist- 
ance; though after three days’ 
delay, things would certainly have 
been very different. 

And the history of Thurot’s 
whole career, and more especially 
of this last campaign, seems to me 
to show that a naval force, how- 
ever numerous and active, is not 
in itself sufficient to protect our 
commerce from loss, our coasts 
from insult, and our towns from 


pillage, at the hands of a small 
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squadron, or even of a single ship, 
commanded by a man of talent and 
enterprise. That Thurot failed in 
inflicting very serious loss on our 
towns and our shipping, seems to 
have been due not to any wise 
precautions of the Government— 
though the elder Pitt was Secre- 
tary of State, not to the superior 
might of our navy—though that 
crushed him at last; but to the ex- 
ceptional severity of the season, to 
the inherent weakness of French 
sailors, the inefficiency of French 
equipment, and the bad discipline of 
French soldiers. But it is not wise 
always to trust our safety, our 
prestige, or our honour either to the 
caprice of the weather or to the 
presumed incapacity of a possible 
enemy. 


In person, Thurot is described 
as of middle height, stout built and 
well made, ‘ rather robust than gen- 
teel, rather comely than handsome ; 
very brown and extremely florid, 
with a small scar under his loft eye.’ 
Of his private life we know little 
or nothing; he died poor, leav- 
ing an Irishwoman (née Smith) 
who passed as his wife, and a 
daughter six months old, depen- 
dent on the State, which, at that 
time, meant Madame de Pompadour. 
We find the daughter coming for- 
ward in 1790, with a petition for 
further support, and being awarded, 
at the instance of Barrére, a pen- 
sion of 1,000 francs. His biogra- 
pher, M. * * *, says that he mar- 
ried about the year 1750; but 
according to Durand, who ap- 
pears to write in good faith and of 
personal knowledge, he was, about 
that time and after, living in Shad- 
well with an Irish lady whom he 
had picked up in that not very 
reputable neighbourhood. Whether 
this was Miss Smith, the future 
Mdme. Thurot, or not, must re- 
main a matter of opinion. 


J. K. Laveuron. 
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FREE TRADE OR RECIPROCITY ? — 


E have not very long ago had 
two great speeches on Free 
Trade, one from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the other from 
Professor Fawcett. 

Both speakers admit how greatly 
the expectations held forth as to the 
speedy conversion of other nations 
to free-trade principles have been 
falsified. Both admit also the in- 
jury being done to our commerce 
by the enormous import duties 
levied by foreign governments, but 
at the same time urge us on no ac- 
count to even temporarily reimpose 
duties on our side. 

Sir Stafford Northcote’s chief 
argument is that any step in that 
direction would expuse us to the 
taunts of other nations, who would 
say, ‘See what we have brought 
the Apostle of Free Trade to do !’ 
an argument that might be met 
by saying that the welfare of the 
enormous population engaged in the 
manufacturing trades of this coun- 
try is far too important for us to 
care for taunts in comparison with 
choosing a right course. The de- 
struction of those trades would bring 
such widespread distress upon the 
whole nation, and would so burden 
us with pauperisation, that we might 
never recover from it. 

Professor Fawcett contents him- 
self with saying that ‘theinjury done 
to our commerce would not be les- 
sened, but would, on the contrary, 
be seriously aggravated by a policy 
of retaliation,’ and, like Sir Stafford 
Northcote, he thinks that temporary 
protection would only end in per- 
manent protection, as we should 
create fresh vested interests, but he 
frankly admits that English free 
traders are much too fond of 
adopting a tone not calculated to 
convince those who differ from 
them. To say that anyone who 
does not agree with the method by 


which we are ‘educating’ other 
nations into free trade, must either 
be acting from the most selfish 
motives, or must be a fit inmate 
for a lunatic asylum, is not the way 
to convince him, and yet that is the 
style of argument’usually employed. 
As Mr. Fawcett justly says, ‘We 
are much too prone to overrate the 
advantages of free trade.’ We are 
told triumphantly that our imports 
and exports have increased so 
greatly since free trade was in- 
augurated, but the other causes 
that have been at work since that 
time—the immense development of 
railways and of steam power—are 
forgotten, although they have had 
a great deal to say to what is 
usually put down entirely to free 
trade. 

Another thing that is lost sight 
of, or kept carefully in the back- 
ground, is that when we first com- 
menced our attempts at free trade 

we were in a totally different posi- — 
tion to that which we now hold, 
and it is time for us to fairly con- 
sider this. We were then undis- 
puted masters of the world of 
commerce. Our machinery was 
far superior to that possessed by 
other nations, our workmen were 
more skilful, and we had apparently 
inexhaustible mineral resources 
ready to our hand, whereas other 
nations had, at any rate, not yet de- 
veloped any such resources. We 
threw open our markets to all the 
world, and got all the advantages 
that the first start in either a large 
or a small enterprise always con- 
fers. We appeared to think that 
the superiority that we then pos- 
sessed would allow us to, as it 
were, give any amount of points in 
the game to our opponents; but 
we forgot that by allowing our 
machinery and our coal to be 
exported, foreign manufacturers, 
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having got our workmen to teach 
theirs, would soon diminish the 
superiority we once possessed. We 
still have to play the game, giving 
as many, if not more, points than 
before, and our opponent now plays 
as well as we do. 

Unfortunately by abolishing our 
import duties, instead of gradually 
reducing them, we have cut the 
ground from under our feet. Other 
nations will say to us when we 
press them to lower their prohibi- 
tory tariff, what the French Govern- 
ment replied to our unfortunate 
glass manufacturers, when they 
made a similar request, viz.: ‘To 
accord the request of the English 
glass manufacturers would be con- 
trary to French interests. You ask 
us to reduce a duty that may bring 
us in revenue. What duty in 
England would you repeal as an 
equivalent for our giving up the 
duty on sheet and plate glass P’ 

The only weapon we had left to 
meet arguments of this character 
was that at the termination of our 
treaty with France there was 
nothing to prevent our reimposing 
import duties, and that the French 
Government would find we should 
not flinch from doing it if obliged 
to take such a course; but they 
will now say, ‘No Government of 
which Sir Stafford Northcote is a 
member can take such a course 
after his speech on Free Trade.’ 
It must be remembered that the 
time is now fast approaching when it 
must be decided whether the French 
Treaty is to be continued on the 
same terms as hitherto; and though 
our Government are apparently as 
little inclined to listen to the com- 
plaints of manufacturers as the 
Liberals were in 1860, still they may 
as well recollect that working men, 
whose daily bread depends on the 
welfare of our manufacturing trades, 
can now exercise a political power 
that they did not then possess. 

We have the power, if we choose 
to use it, of forcing the French 
to reduce their tariff. It would 
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ruin many French manufacturers if 
England went back to the duties 
in force in 1859, or imposed the 
same duties on French manufactures 
that France imposes on English 
ones. Whereas the French duties 
being already so nearly prohibitory, 
the making them quite so would 
not so much affect us. In the 
debate on the French Treaty in 
1860 the present Lord Chancellor 
said, ‘That large and important 
branches of the trading industry 
of this country are entirely over- 
looked or their interests neglected 
in this treaty, is capable of very 
easy proof.’ It is well known how 
true his words proved to the un- 
fortunate ribbon manufacturers. 
In the two years following the 
treaty there were upwards of 1,400 
weavers’ houses empty in Coventry. 
Looms which cost 4ol. were sold 
for as many shillings; 10,000 
weavers were totally destitute and 
supported by a relief fund, and, in 
addition to this, 4,000 received 
i relief. It will probably, 

owever, be said that this trade 
is one of those which Mr. Fawcett 
talks of as ‘artificially fostered, and 
forced into a kind of unnatural 
existence through protection.’ 
Whether this be true or not, we 
might at least have insisted on the 
export duty on raw silk being re- 
moved when we allowed manu- 
factured silks to be imported here 
free. 

But look at another manufacture 
which cannot be said to be arti- 
ficially fostered, viz. glass. It was 
a most flourishing trade before the 
treaty, but imports of sheet window 
glass have increased from 22,ooocwt. 
in 1845 to 616,000 cwt. in 1876, and 
now one-third of all the plate glass 
and three-fourths of all the sheet 
window-glass used in this country 
comes from France and Belgium, 
while, owing to prohibitory import 
duties, not a foot of either sort is ever 
exported there. It is the samo 
with the paper trade; our imports 
are now more than treble in value 
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what we export to foreign countries, 
and while our imports are increas- 
ing our exports are as steadily de- 
creasing. Our paper-makers get no 
compensating advantage for this 
enormous influx of foreign-made 
paper ; for they are excluded from 
selling their manufacture in most 
of the countries from which the 
paper comes that competes with 
theirs here, and, in addition to that, 
rags, which are indispensable for 
making the better sorts of writing 
paper, are heavily taxed on export 
from those countries. With sugar 
the case is still harder, for there is 
virtually a bounty on the export 
of sugar from France of about 31. 
per ton. This has completely 
rained the loaf-sugar trade of this 
country. There were twenty-three 
loaf-sugar refineries here a few 
years ago; there are now only 
two. Besides the loaf-sugar branch 


the whole of the refined sugar trade 
of this country is indirectly affected 
by this bounty, and directly by 


having foreign markets closed 
against it, whilst foreign-made 
sugars are imported free; and it 
must be remembered this is no 
unimportant trade, for the raw 
sugar that passed through our re- 
fineries in a year was valued at 
from 15 to 20 millions sterling not 
long ago. 

But it may be urged that, as 
to the sugar trade, and still more 
as to smaller trades, we can 
afford to let them perish without 
any great harm being done to the 
general prosperity of the country. 
But what of the iron and hardware 
trade? How should we be able to 
stand vast populations like those 
of Birmingham and Sheffield being 
thrown on our poor rates like the 
Coventry weavers were? The iron 
trade in France is protected by 
a bounty on exportation very si- 
milar to that on sugar. The result 
of this is that the imports of 
iron into France are now smaller 
than they were twenty-five years 
ago, for the duty of 2l. 8s. a ton is 
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decidedly more prohibitory in 1877 
than that of 9/. a ton was in 1852. 
In 1874 the value of cutlery ex. 
ported from France was 114,494l., 
while that imported was only 
12,819l., and even in Birmingham 
itself French competition is begin- 
ning to be much felt. 

But it is in Belgium we have 
the most dangerous competition, for 
the Belgians have already got the 
monopoly of many sorts of wrought 
iron. Not five per cent. of the rolled 
joists, now so much used in build. 
ings, are of English make. As a 
rule Belgian iron of all sorts can be 
delivered in London about 25s. a 
ton cheaper than Staffordshire iron. 
This is partly to be accounted for 
by the fact that freight by sea from 
Antwerp or Brussels to London is 
only 6s. a ton, whereas by rail from 
Staffordshire to London the cost 
would be 158., and also because the 
Belgian Government have the con- 
trol of their own railways, and con- 
sider it good policy to assist in every 
way the export trade of the coun- 
try. Besides all this it must be ad- 
mitted that the Belgians do excel 
us in some sorts of iron manufacture, 
but if that is so in some few sorts, 
there are many others in which we 
excel them, and if we continue to 
be debarred from finding a market 
abroad for our iron, while we admit 
theirs here free, it must ultimately 
ruin our iron trade, and the effects 
of such a disaster are frightful to 
think of. 

It would really be difficult to 
point to a trade not affected by our 
present system, and it would be the 
greatest folly to wait until each 
trade is ruined separately before we 
interfere. Even in such a national 
trade as cloth the small end of the 
wedge has been inserted, and French 
houses that used to only send over 
a: traveller occasionally, now have 
large warehouses in London. Even 
in cotton manufactures we have 
had alarming indications of ruinous 
American competition, and the cot- 
ton trade would have suffered more 
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had it not been especially taken care 
of in the French Treaty of 1860, 
where, as the late Lord Derby truly 
said, ‘very good care has been 
taken of the cotton manufactures; 
but what is the case with linens ? 
what is the case with silks?’ The 
time is coming when cloth and 
cotton will be affected as much as 
other trades. Are we prepared to 
have the populations of Bradford 
and Manchester thrown on the poor 
rates also ? 

But leaving the question of injury 
to these trades, which no person 
who inquires into the subject can 
deny, let us see whether the mere 
consumer really gains as he is sup- 
posed to do by unrestricted im- 
ports. No doubt he does gain for 
the time being, but the temporary 
advantage will be dearly bought at 
the cost of the ruin of his home 
manufactures, for then he will be at 
the mercy of foreigners, and may 
by-and-by have to pay very dearly 
for his folly. The loaf-sugar trade 
has been ruined. Snugar}for a time 
was cheap. Then came a failure in 
the French beet-root crop, sugar 
went up in price, and the French, 
who now have a monopoly, will 
take very good care it never goes 
back to its former price. 

It must be remembered that this 
is not only a question affecting 
the French Treaty: America treats 
us far worse than France does. None 
of our manufactures are taxed less 
than 20 per cent. there, and in some 
the tariff goes nearly to 100 per cent. 
To take a single instance: the duty 
on carpets is 50 per cent. for Axmin- 
ster, and over 60 per cent. for 
Wilton. Is it fair to import their 
manufactures here free? If there 
were the slightest chance of sha- 
ming them into a different policy, 
there might be some reason for 
continuing this one-sided traffic, but 
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there is not; they will never con. 
cede us better terms, unless we 
have something to offer them in 
exchange. They must be made to 
see that we are determined to 
obtain reciprocity even at the cost 
of a return to import duties.' Let 
us hope that future Chancellors of 
the Exchequer will have thestrength 
of mind that Sir Stafford Northcote 
does not give them credit for, and 
be able to remove such duties when 
they have secured their object. 
Their temporary imposition cannot 
be accused of being a ‘war of 
tariffs.” We should under no cir. 
cumstances increase the tax on 
French wines in retaliation for their 
taxing our manufactures, but we 
should put a small tax on their 
manufactures, sufficient to give 
them an inducement to lower their 
tariff on our removing it. 

Admitting that unrestricted trade 
would be the greatest boon the 
world could attain, our present sys- 
tem is only carrying us farther away 
from itevery year. We have jumped 
too far and must retrace our steps. 
To attain real free trade you must 
go through a stage we have missed, 
that of—Reciprocity. 

At present our policy is not even 
consistent. We admit luxuries— 
such as silks, kid gloves, watches, 
&c.—free, but we heavily tax tea 
and coffee, whieh are almost neces- 
saries of life to the poor. By the 
abolition of many other import 
duties we have not only deprived 
ourselves of a fair source of revenue, 
but are causing the ruin of our 
manufacturing trades. The hasty 
removal of those duties, though it 
may have benefited the consumer 
for the present, will ultimately be 
injurious to him, and must end 
in increase of direct taxation, and 
in wide-spread distress among the 
working classes. 


C. Hatrorp Tompson. 


? The Americans show signs of giving way at some points; being, as we believe, not 
unmindful of the movement of public opinion in this country. 
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THE KINGDOM OF FIFE. 


LTHOUGH rich enough in 
various departments of his- 
torical and antiquarian literature, 
it is somewhat curious that Scot- 
land possesses nothing exactly re- 
sembling the county histories of 
England. The publications of the 
Bannatyne, Maitland, and other 
clubs, and the numerous separate 
works of such writers as Mr, Laing, 
Mr. Skene, and the late Professor 
Innes sufficiently attest that the 
absence of what may be called 
county literature is not attributable 
to any deficiency of historical acu- 
men of this specific kind, or of the 
want of readers to appreciate such 
books when published. It is rather 
that the national taste has somehow 
not run into this particular groove 
of bookmaking. As a rule, too, 
Scotch antiquarians with literary 
proclivities have been men who 
would have despised the drudgery 
of mere compilation, which is, ne- 
cessarily, the staple of most pro- 
ductions of the kind. To writers 
like those referred to, authorship of 
that nature is not very congenial 
work, Instead, therefore, of a gene- 
ral collection of all matters relating 
to a district, we have usually some 
special nook or corner of antiquarian 
research edited and illustrated—the 
chartularies of a famous abbey, the 
archives of some ancient family,! the 
diary of a divine, or the records of a 
presbytery or synod. It may be 
thought, perhaps, that the competent 
editing of such records is the more 
valuable work of the two, for some of 
these county histories are not con- 
spicuous for literary ability, and they 
have, evidently, in most cases, been 
compiled very much for the glorifi- 
cation of the landed gentry. Others 
of them. are very meagre, contain- 


ing little else than the genealogies 
of the various families, their sepul- 
chral monuments, lists of the vicars, 
and the like. Still, although often 
very imperfectly carried out, the 
idea or plan of these works is a 
good one. To get, within the com- 
pass of a single publication, an 
account of all that is known of a 
given county—its general history, 
its ancient and prominent families, 
its antiquities, physical features, 
industrial resources, and similar in- 
formation—is a thing likely to be 
both useful and interesting. 

Several counties in Scotland 
would furnish abundant materials 
to a competent local historian— 
Fifeshire for many reasons pecu- 
liarly so. It has a marked individu- 
ality, and fills a distinct and impor- 
tant niche in the national annals. 
For some centuries—at Dunferm- 
line, Falkland, and other places, it 
was the frequent and favourite resi- 
dence of the Scottish royal family. 
A city of Fife, too, it should be re- 
membered, was the ecclesiastical 
capital of Scotland, and much of 
the secular and religious history of 
the time was transacted at St. 
Andrews. Nor have the inhabi- 
tants, as their records abundantly 
show, been at all a submissive and 
quiescent race, either in political or 
ecclesiastical matters. From the 
Reformation down to the era of the 
Reform Bill, they have uniformly 
taken a very pronounced position in 
every great crisis that has occurred. 
They protested with Knox. In 
another century they were Covenan- 
ters almost to a man in many dis- 
tricts, and when the time of deliver- 
ance came in 1689, the new regime 
was welcomed with open arms. And 
to these various considerations it 


_| The Lives of the Lindsays is a valuable and delightful example of this species of 
literature, 
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may be added that the shire can 
boast of a most honourable roll of 
distinguished names. 

With such a superabundance of 
materials it is surprising that more 
has not been made of the history of 
Fife in a literary sense. Sibbald’s 
rambling, inconclusive, though in 
many respects valuable book, and 
Swan’s Illustrated History, are the 
only works of any pretensions pro- 
fessing to deal with the county as a 
whole. Both have been long out of 
print. Fifeshire, of course, is in- 
cluded in the Statistical Account of 
Scotland, Old and New, but the his- 
tory of a county from sixty-four 
different hands is not likely to prove 
a very complete or homogeneous 
performance. We commend the 
subject of a satisfactory History of 
Fife, in all its branches, ancient and 
modern, to those chiefly interested, 
the proprietors of the soil. Let it 
be, however, when it comes, a thing 
of flesh and blood, something more 
than a setting forth of genealogies 
and a cataloguing of memorial 
brasses, the mereskeletons of human 
life and history. 

Compared with many of its imme- 
diate neighbours, the straggling, 
peninsular strip of land on the east 
coast of Scotland, known to the 
world as Fifeshire, looks very little 
on the map. Only four counties in 
England are so small as Fifeshire— 
Bedford, Huntingdon, Rutland, and 
Middlesex. One need not fall down 
and worship mere bulk, however, and 
the importance of a place depends 
on a good many things besides the 
number of square miles it may happen 
to contain. Greece in the ancient 
world, and our own country in 
modern times, are trite examples of 
small territories exercisingenormous 
moral and political influence. To 
teach this is not the object of the pre- 
sent paper, but probably some such 
moral may emerge as we proceed. 
Oar intention is rather to bring to- 
gether in brief compass the salient 
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points that go to make up the his. 
tory of the shire, feeling assured, as 
we do, that not many Scotch coun. 
ties possess so many features of 
general interest, historically and 
otherwise. 

First of all, the comparative sta- 
tistics of the county are both curious 
and exceptional. Of the thirty. 
three shires into which Scotland is 
divided, Fife occupies what may be 
called the golden mean, sixteen being 
larger and sixteen smaller. Its area, 
according to the Scottish Domesday 
Book, published in 1874, is 304,363 
acres, but the Ordnance Survey, 
which includes lakes (of which there 
are seven), rocks, foreshore, &c., 
gives the figures as 328,426 acres. 
Keeping the relative extent in 
view we shall find that the rest 
of the statistics are out of all pro- 
portion. In value, for example, in- 
stead of seventeenth it ranks eighth, 
the counties higher being Aberdeen, 
Ayr, Edinburgh, Forfar, Lanark, 
Perth, and Renfrew, all of which, 
except Ayr, include one or more of 
the seven large towns of Scotland. 
Further, we find that the annual 
value of the land of Fife (with the 
buildings thereon, of course) is, over- 
head, about three pounds per acre, 
while the average for all Scotland is 
only twenty shillings. 

In connection with this it is in. 
teresting to note that two centuries 
ago Fifeshire was absolutely the 
most valuable county in Scotland. 
In the valuation of 1674 the amount 
was 30,208/., about a thirtieth of 
the present rental. Perthshire was 
then second, showing 28,330/. Go- 
ing back still further, to 1517, 
360 years ago, we find a valuation of 
Fife amounting only to 1131. 4s. 2d.! 
And coming down again to 1831, 
it is 405,770/., less than one-half of 
the amount in 1874. As a further 
illustration of the material progress 
of the country generally, it may be 
added that Lanarkshire, which in 
1874 is rated at something over 
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four millions sterling annual value, 
was at the earlier period, 1674, 
valued at 13,436/.! Making all 
allowance for change in the value of 
money, this portentous increase in 
the wealth of a single district is very 
startling. 

As to proprietors Fife is more 
subdivided than any other Scotch 
county, Midlothian and Lanark, 
which means Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow, excepted. The whole number 
of owners is within nine of 11,000, 
and 1,772 of these hold an acre and 
upwards. This latter class of pro- 
prietors is exceeded only in Lanark, 
where again the data of the western 
metropolis overwhelm all other 
statistics. From this, however, 
it must not be supposed there 
are no extensive landowners, or 
rather, valuable estates in Fife. The 
return already quoted shows that 
there are nineteen proprietors whose 
rental is above 5,000/. and under 
10,000/., three or four of them 
making a narrow escape of reaching 
the latter sum. In addition to these 
there are seven other estates the 
annual value of each of which 
ranges from 10,000. to 20,000l., 
viz. Wemyss of Wemyss Castle, 
Balfour of Balbirnie, Ferguson of 
Raith, Johnston of Lathrisk, Earl 
of Elgin, Earl of Moray, and Tyn- 
dall Bruce of Falkland. Three of 
these, the Fergusons, Johnstons, 
and Earl of Moray, have large pos- 
sessions elsewhere in Scotland. 

Population is a good test of pros- 
perity, and in this respect Fife holds 
the seventh place, the numbers in 
1871 being 160,735. There are 
27,056 inhabited houses; Lanark, 
Aberdeen, Midlothian, and Fife being 
above it on the list. Ecclesiastically, 
it is, considering the extent, more 
subdivided than any other county, 
the parishes numbering sixty-four. 
The number of royal burghs in Fife, 
that is burghs with a charter from 
the Crown, is also the largest in 
Scotland. The granting of these 
VOL. XVII.—NO. XCVII. NEW SERIES. 
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municipal favours was doubtless 
owing to the fact already adverted 
to, the frequent residence of the 
Court in Fifeshire. In the case of 
Falkland, for example, we learn 
from the old Statistical Account of 
Scotland, that ‘the preamble to the 
charter of erection states, as reasons 
of granting it, the frequent resi- 
dence of the royal family at the 
manor of Falkland, and the damage 
and inconvenience sustained by the 
many prelates, peers, barons, nobles, 
and others of their subjects, who 
came to their country seat, for 
want of innkeepers and victuallers.’ 
Some of these seventeen royal 
burghs are very small places, as 
Earlsferry, Crail, and Kinghorn ; 
others, like Dunfermline and Kirk- 
caldy, are comparatively important 
towns. Of the latter, Kirkcaldy, we 
are told by Andrew Fairservice, in 
the Antiquary, that ‘it is the sel’ 
o’t as lang as ony toon in a’ England,’ 
and it has been generally regarded 
as the leading town in the county. 
Not less than eleven royal burghsare 
situated on the estuary of the Forth, 
one every two or three miles, 
their maritime position thus giving 
rise to the mot ascribed to James V., 
that the Fifeshire coast was ‘the 
golden fringe of a worsted petti- 
coat.’ 

Fife,then, holds a very respectable 
place among Scotch counties. It is 
seventeenth in extent, eighth in 
value, third in number of proprie- 
tors, seventh in population, in in- 
habited houses fourth, in ecclesiasti- 
cal subdivisions first, in number of 
royal burghs first. 

With one striking exception, the 
physical aspect of Fife possesses 
nothing specially remarkable, and 
compared with portions of the con- 
tiguous counties of Stirling and 
Perth, it may be described as rather 
tame. Geologically, it consists of 
one or two extensive open valleys 
and some smaller ones, with the 
alternating high lands, and then a 
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gradual slope all round the coast 
towards the sea. Lofty mountains 
there are none; only hills, of which 
the principal are the two Lomonds 
—about 1,500 feet high (Wilkie’s 
‘ain blue Lomonds’)—Largo Law 
on the coast, and Norman’s Law in 
the north. The Eden and the Leven 
(not Smollett’s Leven), with some 
tributary streams, are the only rivers 
in the interior, both flowing east- 
wards, but the absence of any impos- 
ing volume of water inland is amply 
atoned for by the two noble rivers 
—the Forth and the Tay—which, 
with their estuaries, surround three- 
fourths of the county. Fife, as a 
whole, although the surface is no- 
where flat, but pleasantly undula- 
ting all over, except, perhaps, in 
what is called ‘the Howe of Fife,’ 
is lacking both in the picturesque 
and sublime, and it has never been 
regarded as a hunting-field for 
tourists. Its grand attractive fea- 
ture, however, in the way of sce- 
nery, is the sea coast. ‘ He,’ says 
Defoe, ‘that will view the county 
of Fife, must go round the coast.’ 
Many portions of it are singularly 
fine, notably, we think, the stretch 
nearly thirty-five miles long, diver- 
sified by many a bay and promon- 
tory, between St. Margaret’s and 
Elie. From the deck of the Granton 
and Burntisland steamer, on a fine 
summer day, the variety of mag- 
nificent views is not easily surpassed 
anywhere. Upwards, towards the 
narrowing of the river, a charming 
landscape is formed by the beauti- 
ful woods of Corstorphine, Cra- 
mond, and Dalmeny, which stretch 
away to the left, with Barnbougle 
Castle, solitary and in ruins, in the 
extreme distance, and Cramond Is- 
land in the foreground. On the 
Fifeshire side the view is perhaps 
finer still. Burntisland itself, an- 
ciently Kinghorn Wester, is a pic- 
turesque sort of place, with much to 
attract the eye—pretty villas, a 
tiny links, a rocky headland over 
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the shore, surmounted by an old- 
fashioned Dutchlike church, while 
at the upper end there is a grey 
time-worn pile, Rossend Castle, em- 
bosomed in trees, once the resi- 
dence of the celebrated Kirkaldy of 
Grange. It was also the scene 
of Chastelard’s fatal and foolish 
nocturnal intrusion on Queen Mary. 
In the background, overshadow- 
ing all, is the Bin, a great bare 
hill, of the trap-tuff formation, 
standing like a huge sentinel over 
the town. From Burntisland up- 
wards to Inverkeithing, nearly all 
the way, the coast is beautifully 
wooded to the water’s edge, the 
land gradually ascending from the 
river for a couple of miles or s0, 
with here and there cottages, farm- 
houses, and patches of plantation. 
In the middle distance, about a mile 
from the shore, lies the isle of Inch- 
colm, with its ruined monastery, 
founded in 1123 by King Alexan- 
der I. in this wise, as told by Sib- 
bald, quoting from Fordun : 


The king, while he was passing this firth 
at the Queen’s ferry, was, by a violent wind, 
driven into this island, after great hazard of 
being cast away. At that time there lived 
in this isle an hermite, in a chappel dedi- 
cated to St. Columb, and had no sustenance 
but the milk of one cow, and what he could 
purchase (sic) of shell fish and other small 
sea fish. By him the king and those who 
were in company with him were maintained 
for three days that the storm kept them 
there, upon which he made a vow to build 
something of note there, and afterwards 
built the abbay for the chanons, and doted it. 


Opposite the island is Aberdour, 
nestling in a bend of the coast, a 
delightful rustic watering-place. 

Turning to the other side of the 
steamer the look-out is very grand. 
In the foreground we see the island 
of Inchkeith, like a slumbering lion 
in the placid expanse of the Firth, 
while beyond, far and near, there are 
successively, Fisherrow, Portobello 
(the Brighton of Scotland), Leith, 
Arthur’s Seat, Salisbury Crags, the 
Castle rock, the ‘cloud-capt towers 
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and gorgeous palaces’ of the metro- 
polis, and the grey Pentlands closing 
the view at the horizon. 

The tout ensemble is magnificent, 
surpassing everything else on the 
British coast-line, the famous Cor- 
nish shore not excepted, 


Where the great Vision of the guarded 
Mount 
Looks toward Namancos and Bayona’s hold. 


Patriotic natives even aver that the 
scene will stand comparison with 
anything in Europe. 

From Burntisland eastward to 
Pettycur the Bin continues itself in 
a series of rocky heights, over one of 
which in 1285 Alexander III. had 
his fatal fall. Rounding Kinghorn 
Ness there is the town of the same 
name built in a little semicircle, 
and doubling another tongueof land, 
on which stands an old peel called 
Seafield Tower, we enter the bay of 
Kirkcaldy, with the steeples and in- 
numerable chimney stalks of the 
‘lang toon’ visible for four miles to 
the north. Then another projecting 
mile of wooded rock, the property 
of Lord Rosslyn, and round the 
corner is Dysart, an ancient burgh- 
royal, which gives a title in the 
peerage to a branch of the Murrays, 
now merged in the Tollemaches. 
Another point and another inlet, and 
Wemyss, Wester and Easter, appear. 
Buckhaven, a colony of fisher folk 
from the Low Countries, comes next. 
Like all people of the same kind they 
have many peculiarities, keeping 
themselves very much to themselves, 
One half of them are either Thom- 
sons or Robertsons. It would be 
wrong to say less of them than that 
they are, bating some defects on the 
surface, a most worthy and indus- 
trious community. Two miles far- 
ther on is Leven, at the mouth of the 
river Leven, and a little farther we 
come to Largo bay and village, the 
scene of the well-known song of 
the ‘ Boatie Rows.’ Alexander Sel- 
kirk, the original of Robinson 
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Crusoe, was a native of Largo. Still 
another long reach of land to Kin- 
craig Point, and Earlsferry and Elie 
are visible at the inner extremity of 
an acute curve of the coast, the one 
a continuation of the other—on a 
small scale, much like Hastings and 
St. Leonards. The legend about 
the genesis of Earlsferry is rather 
aninteresting one. We quote itas 
narrated by the late minister of the 
parish : 

The origin of this burgh is ascribed to 
Macduff, Thane of Fife, who, when fleeing 
from the usurper Macbeth, was obliged to 
take shelter in the cave already mentioned 
in Kinecraig Ness, where, remaining in con- 
cealment for a time, he received great kind- 
ness from the fishermen of this village, who 
afterwards ferried him across the Frith to 
Dunbar. In return for these kind at- 
tentions, Macduff is said to have got Mal- 
colm IIL. (son of the ‘ gracious Duncan’) 
betwixt 1057 and 1093 to erect the village 
into a royal burgh, calling it Earlsferry, 
with the privilege that the persons of all 
who should cross the Frith from this place 
should be inviolable or safe from their pur- 
suers, and that no boat should be allowed 
to sail in pursuit of them till they were 
half-way across. 


A very fair start truly. At the 
distance of a good mile is St. Monans, 
in the district improperly spelled and 
pronounced St. Monance, a village 
entirely given up to fish. It has an 
interesting old Gothic church, en- 
graved by Mr. Billings in his Ba- 
ronial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities. 
Eastwards from Elie the fine sands, 
which has thus far been a delightful 
feature of the beach, gives place to 
rocks, and we now proceed along a 
very prosaic coast, nearly destitute 
of trees, to Pittenweem, also a fishing 
town, with the remains of a priory, 
formerly an ecclesiastical foundation 
of some note. In the next indenta- 
tion, a mile off, Anstruther Wester 
and Easter follow in this intermi- 
nable chain of sea-coast towns, and 
three miles farther east, behind 
another projecting point, is Crail, 
old and quaint in the extreme. It 


is a peculiar little town, with a main 
H2 
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street on the heights about twice 
the width of Regent Street, and a 
primitive harbour of the tiniest de- 
scription, nearly a hundred feet be- 
low, to which the steep lanes from 
the high ground lead. Above the 
port is a commanding eminence, 
where formerly stood Crail Castle, 
an occasional residence of David I. 
From this point a fine view is ob- 
tained of the Isle of May, five miles 
out into the German Ocean. The 
church, consisting of nave and side 
aisles, is a very ancient structure, 
in the pointed style of architecture, 
and there are many interesting 
monuments to the neighbouring 
squirearchy in the churchyard. It 
was in this church that John Knox, 
on the 29th of May 1559, began 
his memorable crusade against the 
idolatry of the Romish Church, 
which within a week resulted in the 
partial or entire destruction of the 
superb cathedral of St. Andrews, 
and many of the smaller churches in 
the district. A walk of two miles 
farther brings us to the East Neuk 
of Fife, an angular point of land, as 
its name implies, on the eastern 
extremity of the county. About 
half a mile from the Neuk are the 
ruins of Balcomie Castle, of old a 
famous house belonging to the Hays, 
afterwards in succession to the Les- 
lies, Learmonths, Hopes, &c. It is 
now part of the Pitmilly estate. 
Mary of Guise landed here in stress 
of weather in 1538 on her way to 
St. Andrews to be married to James 
“V. In the immediate vicinity, at 
the entrance of St. Andrews bay, is 
the Carr ridge of rocks, a low, 
treacherous reef, on which many a 
gallant ship has gone to pieces. 
Last of all, thronéd by the east, 
is the archiepiscopal city of St. 
Andrews, a dignified old place, 
with a flavour of bishops and arch- 
bishops about it still. It isacurious 
combination of modern street archi- 
tecture and ecclesiastical antiquities, 
of which more hereafter. Although 
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shorn of much of its former splen- 
dour, it is still the seat of a uni- 
versity, and its other educational 
institutions are famous all over the 
kingdom. St. Andrews is also the 
headquarters of golf, a delightful 
pastime, in recent years introduced 
into England at Westward Ho and 
elsewhere. The Royal and Ancient 
Golf Club of St. Andrews, of which 
Prince Leopold was lately installed 
Captain, now numbers about 800 
members. The golf links is the 
finest in the world. It is a tract of 
land exactly the shape of a hook, 
and the course is nearly five miles 
round, with one side bordering the 
sea. 

On a gala day in May or Septem- 
ber, when the medals are played for, 
the scene on the links is a gay and 
lively one. At the end next the 
town, that is the top of the hook, is 
the club-house, with the Union Jack 
fluttering from the roof. From 
this point the game begins, and 
here also is the goal. The game 
consists in driving a small ball, 
made usually of gutta percha, into 
a series (at St. Andrews) of eighteen 
holes in succession, the holes being 
from three to four hundred yards 
apart. The player who does this 
in the fewest strokes is the winner. 
Clubs made of ash or hickory, and 
faced with iron at the striking 
part, are used. They are of different 
weights; and in certain positions, 
such asthe ball getting into a bunker 
or sand-hole, an iron club or ‘ cleek’ 
is necessary. Scattered about over 
the field is a miscellaneous gathering 
of all sorts and conditions of men 
and women, many of the former in 
searlet uniform, which contrasts 
sharply with the grassy surface. The 
play is usually two and two, but 
sometimes a‘ foursome’ is made up. 
Celebrities of all sorts are to be 
seen. Here is a Fife laird and a 
celebrated Edinburgh publisher 
bracketed together for a match; 
there the member for the county 
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and a lord of session; while on the 
other side is a major of the Fife 
Volunteer Artillery coupled with a 
distinguished officer of the Indian 
army. Each party has a little fol- 
lowing of caddies and others. The 
interest is of course chiefly concen- 
trated on the ‘crack’ players, and 
as a possible medal winner nears 
the last hole the interest becomes 
intense. A ladies’ club has also 
been established in recent years, 
and has proved very successful, 

At the farther extremity of the 
links the Eden flows into the Ger- 
man Ocean, and beyond the river 
on the other side, a dreary waste of 
sand extends several miles north- 
wards to the Tay—destitute nearly 
of all vegetation as well as of human 
abodes, reminding one forcibly of 
Shelley’s description of a similar 
desolation in Julian and Maddalo: 


A bare strand 
Of hillocks, heaped from ever-shifting sand, 
Matted with thistles and amphibious weeds, 
Such as from earth’s embrace the salt ooze 
breeds 


Is this; an uninhabited sea-side, 

Which the lone fisher, when his nets are 
dried, 

Abandons ; and no other object breaks 

The waste, but one dwarf tree and some few 
stakes 

Broken and unrepaired. 


Substitute St. Andrews for Venice, 
and the North Sea for the Adriatic, 
and the portraiture of the desert 
of Tents Moor is exact and com- 
plete. There can be little doubt 
that within a comparatively recent 
period this extensive plain, con- 
taining twelve square miles, was 
covered by the sea. 

The extreme north-east of the 
county has now been reached, and 
the shores of Fife for the next five- 
and-twenty miles are washed by 
the Tay; but on the northern 
boundary there are few towns and 
comparatively little that is note- 
worthy. The portion we have now 
traversed, however—abont one-half 
—is, it will be admitted, a very re- 
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markable bit of sea-coast. It {is 
questionable if any similar distance 
ou the British shores possesses 
equal interest. Mr. Billings, in his 
great work already referred to, 
speaking of the foreign aspect of 
the Fife coast towns, remarks that 
‘a ramble among the grey old towns 
which skirt the ancient kingdom of 
Fife might well repay the architec- 
tural or archeological investigator.’ 
We might add that the tourist who 
was daring enough to abjure Sche- 
hallion and Loch Maree for a seascn, 
and ‘do’ the coast of Fife instead, 
would be equally surprised and de- 
lighted with his vacation trip; a 
sea-board which, in the portion of 
it we have attempted to describe, 
is begirt with a score or more of 
towns and townlets, nearly as many 
ruined castles, several islands, and 
bays and creeks and picturesque 
projections innumerable. The cas- 
tles alone, to an appreciative tra- 
veller who had some little feeling 
for the romance and reality of the 
past, would afford delightful holiday 
work for a fortnight at least. 

The seats of the nobility and 
gentry are very numerons all over 
the county, and add to the variety 
and beauty of the landscape. Many 
of these are most delectable places, 
‘ full of all blessed conditions,’ some 
in an architectural sense, others 
in picturesqueness of position or 
general amenity. Conspicuous 
among the latter is Raith House 
and grounds, the seat of the Fer- 
gusons, the park being the finest 
and largest in the county. The 
house, built by Lord Raith in the 
seventeenth century, is a plain build- 
ing; but its situation, on an elevated 
plateau of an irregularly shaped 
hill, is superb. And in the laying 
out and general embellishment of 
the, grounds, the natural felicities 
of the site have been skilfully 
utilised. There are fine woods 
spreading over hill and dale for 
miles ; two beantifal lakes, dear to 
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local artists and curlers and skaters, 
adorn the lower ground, while all 
about there are any number of 
pleasant walks and, from the in- 
equalities of the surface, constant 
surprises in the way of scenery. 
Raith is altogether a delightful 
spot, and had it a background of 
mountains few places in the king- 
dom would equal it. Nor is it an 
inaccessible paradise. On the con- 
trary, thanks to the generous libe- 
rality of the Ferguson family, the 
grounds have from time immemorial 
been open to the good folks of 
Kirkealdy. Mr. Tennyson’s indig- 
nant interrogatory— 


Why should not these great Sirs 
Give up their parks some dozen times a year 
To let the people breathe ? 


is inapplicable to Raith. It is 
always open, and in the autumn 
months such a scene as that de- 
scribed so charmingly in the Intro- 
duction to the Princess may be seen 
almost any day. The old mansion 
of Kirkaldy of Grange, and Bal- 
wearie Castle, the residence of Sir 
Michael Scott, now form part of the 
Raith property. 

This, by the way, it is worth men- 
tioning, is the estate alluded to by 
Miss Berry in her diary in such 
vehement terms. She writes, rather 
wildly, of being ‘choused out of a 
great inheritance,’ but surely there 
is not much either of natural or 
legal wrong in a man choosing a 
younger rather than an eldernephew 
for his heir. The truth is, Miss 
Berry’s father wanted what Scotch 
people call smeddum, and was not 
capable of managing a great estate ; 
Miss Berry herself admitting that 
he was ‘in need of the guidance 
she might have looked for from him.’ 
Taking all the circumstances into 
account, we are inclined to think 
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that Lady Theresa Lewis would 

have exercised a wise discretion if 

she had omitted this and other 

similar bitternesses of Miss Berry 

towards her grand-uncle Mr. Fer. 
son. 

Balcarras, in the east of Fife, 
with its romantic craig, an old 
domain of the Lindsays, is also a 
delightful residence, finely situated 
on an outlying spur of Largo Law. 
The house stands high, and below is 
a pleasant expanse of finely culti- 
vated country to the coast. The 
number of country houses, each with 
its environment of woodland scenery, 
within a few miles of Balcarras is 
remarkable. They literally swarm. 
The principal are Pitcorthie, Charl- 
ton, Kilconquhar, Elie House, Gib- 
liston, Grangemuir, and Balcaskie. 
The last mentioned belongs to Sir 
Robert Anstruther, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the county, and is a fine 
old house with terraced gardens and 
other decorations much in the French 
style. A pleasing object flashing 
in the sun between Balcarras and 
the sea is Kilconquhar Loch, re- 
ferred to in the local poem of the 
‘ Witches of Pittenweem :’ 


They took her to Kinniuchar Loch, 
And threw the limmer in, 

And a’ the swans took to the hills, 
Scared with the unholy din. 


The Mosaic injunction, ‘ Thou shalt 
not suffer a witch to live,’ received 
a very literal interpretation in those 
days.” 

As an example of architectural 
splendour and beauty of situation 
combined, Nuthill or Falkland 
House, at the base of the East 
Lomond Hill, may be mentioned. 
This noble mansion is a modern 
one, Elizabethan in style, and was 
erected by the late Mr. Tyndall 
Bruce, joint convener of the county. 


ee 
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It is in every way a princely house, 
certainly the finest in Fifeshire, and 
scarcely surpassed anywhere else in 
the north. It stands on the natural 
slope of the hill in a unique and 
beautiful lawn, which extends gra- 
dually upward into a background of 
forest. Nothing, however, in this 
world is quite perfect, and Nuthill 
has two defects. There is scarcely 
any drive within the grounds, and, 
from the relative position of the 
house and the hill, the sun is little 
seen during some months in winter. 
Largo House, at the foot of the hill 
already spoken of, is also a sweet 
place, with many fine old trees scat- 
tered here and there. It was the 
patrimony of Sir Andrew Wood, a 
celebrated naval hero of the fifteenth 
century. He seems to have been a 
sort of Commodore Trunnion, for 
we are told that on his retiring from 
active life he kept up his seafaring 
recollections by having a canal cut 
from his house to the parish church, 
along which he was rowed in state 
every Sunday in an eight-oared 
vessel. Traces of the canal are still 
visible. Inchdairnie, belonging to 
the Aytouns, not far from Leslie, 
has many claims to notice. The 
grounds, although not of great 
extent, are very pleasant, overlook- 
ing the Lochty, and the house, built 
about thirty years ago, from a design 
by Mr. Bryce, is a beautiful edifice 
of the Scotch baronial type, and 
almost disputes with Nuthill for 
architectural pre-eminence. A near 
connection of the Inchdairnie branch 
of this old family, Sir Robert Ay- 
toun, who flourished in the seven- 
teenth century, has a considerable 
literary reputation, and his monu- 
ment in black marble is still to be 
seen in Westminster Abbey. Craw- 
ford Priory, the seat of Lord Glas- 
gow, inherited from Lady Mary 
lindsay Crawford, near Cupar, 
should not be forgot. The mansion- 
house is a grand and imposing struc- 
ture, half castellated, half monastic 
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in style. It is now, we believe, the 
principal residence of that noble 
family. 

The country houses just noticed 
are all more or less inland, but there 
are one or two Fifeshire estates 
somewhat amphibious in situation 
—land on one side and the sea on 
the other. Chief among these is 
Donnibristle, the residence of the 
Earl of Moray, Dysart, the heritage 
of the Earl of Rosslyn, and Wemyss 
Castle, possessed by a branch of the 
Wemyss family. The houses of all 
three are close to the shore, the 
latter, Wemyss Castle, so near 
that at full tide one might almost 
leap from the windows into the 
water. Thejuxtaposition of theseain 
the groundsof these estates isanovel 
and romantic feature. The Dysart 
‘policies,’ for example, as the Scotch 
phrase goes, are rather limited in 
extent, but the unexpected glimpses 
of rock and sands and water ever 
and anon visible through the trees 
arecharming. At the western boun- 
dary is a noble relic of a bygone age 
—the ruined castle of Ravenscraig, 
romantically situated on a lofty 
ledge of rock overhanging the bay 
of Kirkcaldy. It is a large and 
interesting ruin, apparently of the 
fourteenth century, and it has a 
further claim to our regard from its 
literary associations as the Ravens- 
heuch of Sir Walter Scott’s bal- 
lad of Rosabelle. The poem, which 
narrates the fate of the hapless 
maiden, and describes the superna- 
tural illumination of Roslin Chapel 
on the night preceding, is well 
known, but a few of the verses may 
not be unacceptable once again : 


Moor, moor the barge, ye gallant crew, 
And, gentle lady, deign to stay! 
Rest thee in Castle Ravensheuch, 
Nor tempt the stormy firth to-day. 


O’er Roslin all that dreary night 
A wondrous blaze was seen to gleam; 
*T was broader than the watch-fire’s light, 
And redder than the bright moonbeam, 
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Blazed battlement and pinnet high, 
Blazed every rose-carved buttress fair— 

S> still they blaze, when fate is nigh 
The lordly line of high Saint Clair. 


There are twenty of Roslin’s barons bo'd 
Lie buried within that proud chapelle; 
Each one the holy vault doth hold, 
But the sea holds lovely Rosabelle! 


The vault of the ‘proud chapelle’ 
is still the burying place of the St. 
Clairs, but the castle adjacent is now 
@ ruin. 

A few miles eastward is another 
interesting ruin—Macduff’s Castle, 
near the village of East Wemyss. 
It consists of two massive square 
towers, on an eminence by the shore. 
Some assert that this was the chief 
residence of Macduff, but as he had 
several castles in different parts of 
Fife, it is needless to dogmatise on 
the point. The present Castle of 
Wemyss is at Wester Wemyss, an 
old historic house, some parts of it 
being coeval with the ruined for- 
tress farther east. Here it was that 
Queen Mary first saw her future 
husband Darnley. In Sir James 
Melvil’s Memoirs he is thus de- 
scribed : 


At his first coming he found the Queen 
at Weems, making her progress through 
Fiffe. Her Majesty took very well with 
him, and said that he was the properest 
and best proportioned long man that ever 
she had seen; for he was of a high stature, 
long and small, even and straight. 


Charles II. was also on one or two 
occasions a guest at Wemyss. The 
castle, as has been said, occupies a 
commanding position on the heights 
overlooking the sea, and there is a 
fine approach to it a couple of miles 
long. The building is now being 
modernised, and will, when com- 
pleted, be avery grand mansion- 
house. 

If space permitted many other de- 
mesnes might be described, such as 
Broomhall, Inchrye, Fordel, Leslie, 
&c. The last mentioned, before it 
was burnt down in 1763, was pro- 
bably the largest mansion in Scot- 
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land. It is the seat of the Leslie- 
Rothes family, and was built by 
John, Duke of Rothes, the magnate 
of the house, about1670. The situa- 
tion, on a terrace above the river 
Leven, is happily chosen. Ori- 
ginally, the edifice formed a com- 
plete square, with an internal court, 
but only one of the sides remains. 
Yet even now, one-fourth of its 
original size, it is anextensive house. 
The most striking feature is the pic- 
ture gallery, containing portraits of 
the successive Earls, and their rela- 
tives and contemporaries. Inanar-. 
boricultural sense Leslie is also cele- 
brated, its beeches, and notably its 
beech avenue, having a more than 
local fame. All of these country 
mansions, however, are adorned with 
fine old woods, and in view of this 
it is amusing to recall Dr. Johnson’s 
well-known diatribe on the paucity 
of trees in Scotland, ‘that he had 
not seen from Berwick to St. An- 
drews a single tree which he did 
not believe to have grown up far 
within the present century.’ Even 
then, all over the country, scores of 
ancestral trees were already vene- 
rable with age, if he had had eyes 
to see them. However, we shall put 
the Doctor’s remarks on Scotch 
trees into the same category with his 
amusing vaticinations about modern 
science and his non-appreciation of 
Lycidas. One good did come out of 
his absurd statement. His biting 
animadversions, read everywhere by 
the landed class, stimulated tlic 
planting fever to intensity, and ha 
dreds of hillsides are now covered 
with trees, which, but for him, 
might have retained their primeval 
bareness. 

It is a natural transition from 
the land to the owners, and here 
change and decay are written far 
more vividly than on the face of 
nature. Great changes have no 
doubt taken place in Fifeshire as 
elsewhere even during the last two 
hundred years. In early times the 
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county, for the greater part, was 
either forest or heath and morass, 
and where there are now waving 
cornfields and fruitfal valleys and 
gardens, the wolf and the wild boar 
roamed in droves. Still the great 
physical features are the same. The 
everlasting hills remain, and the 
rivers and the sea change not. And 
contrasted with the fixity of nature, 
a survey of the leading families of 
to-day and the prominent names in 
the records of three or four centu- 
ries ago, forcibly suggests the va- 
nity and glory of ancient lineage. 
Here is a list, or committee as it 
would be called now, of landowners 
in 1517, appointed to make an inqui- 
sition or valuation, which we have 
taken the trouble to analyse, and 
of the whole number we can only 
recognise three as having succes- 
sors in the present Domesday Book ; 
Murray of Balvaird, Monipenny 
of Pitmilly, and Forrester of 
Strathendry : 


AnpREAM Murray de Balvaird, milit. 

Gxroreium Discuincton de Ardross. 

Jacosum Lunpiw de Balgony. 

Anp. Sgaton de Parbroth. 

Davip. Stewart de Rasayth. 

Daviv. Barciay de Cullernie. 

THomam Forrester de Strathenry. 

Jonan. Marvit de Carnbie. 

Jonan. Trait de Blebo. 

Tuom. Lumispgan de Conland. 

Jouan. CLEPHAN de Carslogie. 

Davin, Tur de Hillcairnie. 

Gxrora. Srrane de Baleaskie. 

Joax. Scuevez de Kemback. 

ALEXAND., AUCHMOUTIE do eodem. 

Wituretmum Monrrenny de Pitmilly. 

Jouan. Ranxeriior de eodem. 

Davin. Barcray de Touch. 

Joan. Hay de Foodie. 

ALExAND. LocHMALONIE de eodem. 

Tuom. Discuincton Capitanum Palatii 
S. Andree. 

Jouan. Forrester de le Newtoun. 

Joan. Seaton of Balbirnie. 

Joan. Warptaw de Torrie, 


Murray of Balvaird is now re- 
presented by Lord Mansfield, Vis- 
count Stormont in the Peerage of 
Scotland. A Monipenny still en- 
joys the pleasant patrimony of his 
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forefathers by St. Andrews bay, and 
the Douglases, who now possess 
Strathendry, acquired it in the 
seventeenth century by marrying 
the heiress of the Forresters. All 
the rest, Seatons, Barclays, Strangs. 
Lochmalonys, &c., all are gone. It 
may be mentioned that up to a very 
recent period the Clephanes and 
Lundins occupied a place on the 
territorial roll of Fifeshire. Coming 
down to a later period, we find an- 
other striking illustration of the 
vicissitudes of families. Out of 276 
heritors in Sibbald’s list, printed 
about 1695-1700, not many more 
than one-third remain. And, once 
more, of the 170 names of Scotch 
peers on the Union Roll in 1707, 
more than one-third are extinct ! 
Of the survivors of these ancient 
families, Mr. Froude, in his ad- 
dress on ‘The Uses of a Landed 
Gentry,’ says in effect that they are 
here because they deserve to be; a 
sort of ‘ survival of the fittest,’ ‘ en- 
during witnesses of past worth, and 
good work done.’ And again, to 
the same purpose, he says, ‘ High 
place was lost so easily that when 
a family had been of long continu- 
ance, we might be sure it had sur- 
vived by some exceptional merit.’ 
No one, we fancy, will object to Mr. 
Froude’s statement, so eloquently 
expressed, of the historic claims of 
the landed gentry, but dare we say 
of all those whose memory and 
name are gone, that they were un- 
worthy, and, therefore, in the con- 
tinual press to the front, they went 
to the wall and perished? This is 
ahard saying. Strength and might 
and success are not necessarily 
always in the right. Might not 
Milton’s solemn and _ scathing 
words of condemnation apply, per- 
haps, to some of those families who 
have outlived the wreck of centuries, 
rather than to those of them who 
have gone down in the struggle ? 


Our English herald Guillim, though his 
office consist chiefly about titular dignity 
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and gentry by birth, yet confesses, speaking 
of those whose first ancestors were raised for 
their worth, that if they vaunt of their 
lineage or titular dignity, and want their 
virtues, they are but like base ‘serving men, 
who carry on their sleeves the badge of 
some noble family, yet are themselves but 
ignoble persons. 


Of the older Fifeshire families. 


who have living representatives, 
those of Rosslyn, Rothes, and 
Wemyss have claims to be specially 
noticed, and the Lindsays might 
also be added. All of them were 
great and powerful houses at a very 
early period, and took a leading 
part in the conduct of affairs. The 
St. Clairs, of whom Earl Rosslyn 
is the chief representative, were of 
Norman origin, and arrived in Scot- 
land in the eleventh century, during 
the reign of Malcolm Canmore, and 
obtained lands in Midlothian, where 
they built the castle and chapel 
from which they derive their title. 
One of the early St. Clairs, Sir Wil- 
liam of Rosslyn, fought at Bannock- 
burn, and accompanied the Black 


Douglas on his mission in conveying 
the heart of King Robert Bruce to 
the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. 
Both fell in Spain fighting against 


the Moors. A descendant of Sir 
William, by a marriage with the 
heiress of the earldom of Orkney, 
acquired the extensive estates of 
that almost regal family, and at this 
time the St. Clairs were probably 
the most powerful house in Scot- 
land. On the marriage, however, 
of James III. with the Princess of 
Denmark in 1470, the Orkney and 
Shetland Islands were ceded to the 
Scottish Crown by Norway; and 
jealous, it is said, of the overgrown 
power of the northern noble, the 
king compelled him to make what 
in Scotch law is called an excambion 
—in other words, to exchange his 
possessions in Orkney and in Niths- 
dale for the earldom of Caithness, 
and the lands of Dysart and Ravens- 
craig. Hence their connection with 
the county of Fife. The most dis- 
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tinguished member of the family in 
recent times was the great-grand- 
uncle of the present earl—the Lord 
Chancellor Loughborough, first Earl 
of Rosslyn, an able and - astute 
lawyer, whose career is graphi- 
cally depicted in the Lives of the 
Chancellors. 

The great name of Leslie-Rothes 
is now represented by Henrietta, 
Countess of Rothes, who, with a 
little poetic license, may fairly be 
described as ‘the daughter of a 
hundred earls.’ It would only be 
multiplying the fact by four. There 
have been five-and-twenty bearing 
the name, and there was an Ear! of 
Rothes in 1457. The earldom ranks 
fifth on thelist of Earls in the Union 
Roll. The Leslies trace their descent 
to Bartholomew, a Hungarian gran- 
dee, whosettledin Scotland in 1097. 
The family has been a most influen- 
tial one, and attained its culminating 
point in the person of John, Duke 
of Rothes, a zealous Royalist during 
the civil wars. At the disastrous 
battle of Worcester, he, along with 
many other eminent persons, was 
made prisoner, and his estates con- 
fiscated. When the Restoration 
came, he was reinstated, and a 
dukedom and many additional ho- 
nours heaped upon him, The suc- 
cession to the ducal honours being 
in the male line, failed. A sufficient 
testimony to his administrative abi- 
lity is the fact that he held five of 
the great offices of State simulta- 
neously—His Majesty’s Commis- 
sioner for Scotland, High Treasurer, 
President of the Secret Council, 
Keeper of the Great Seal, and Lord 
General of all the Forces in Scot- 
land. The following extract from 
the Records of the Town Council 
of Kirkcaldy relates to the Duke’s 
funeral, which was a national one: 


1681.—At this time there being a letter 
direct from the Earl of Haddington, in- 
viting them to the burial of the Duke 
Rothes, his father-in-law, and considering 
the great and many obligations that lie 
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upon them more than other burghs in this 
shire, and that lately his Grace had pur- 
chased from the King’s Majesty ane gift to 
them of several impositions for building their 
harbour ; therefore they appoint all inhabit- 
ants who can get horse to go to said burial 
upon their own expense, and that there 
shall be thirty mourning cloaks provided 
upon the town’s expense. 

The transcriber, referring to the 
Chancellor’s ecclesiastical leanings, 
adds a little anecdote indicative, 
we think, of the magnanimity of 
the man: 

The Duke was not so unpopular as the 
Archbishop (Sharp) and others. Lady 
Rothes used to conceal the Covenanting 
preachers at Leslie House with the know- 
ledge of his Lordship; only they had to 
keep out of his sight, he pretending not to 
know they were there.* 

The Wemyss family has also 
claims to great antiquity, being 
descendants of Gillimachus, fourth 
Earl of Fife. Their great ancestor, 
the first Earl, is the Macduff of 
Shakespeare, whose important ser- 
vice to King Malcolm was rewarded 
by that monarch with the Earldom 
of Fife. Three special privileges were 
also bestowed on him at the same 
period. First, that he and his suc- 
cessors should conduct the king to 
the chair of state at coronations ; se- 
cond, that they should lead the van 
of the army in battle; and third, 
that unpremeditated murder on the 
part of any of Macduff’s kin to the 
ninth degree was expiable by cer- 
tain fines or offerings at the cross 
of Macduff. ‘ Our judicious Skeen,’ 
as Sibbald calls him, thus refers to 
this curious privilege : 

The croce of clan Mackduff had privelege 
and liberty of girth, in sik sort, that when 
onie manslayer, being within the ninth de- 
gree of kin and bluid to Mackduff some- 
time Earl of Fyffe, come to that croce, and 
gave nyne kie (cows) and an colpindach or 


young kow, he was free of the slaughter 
committed be him. 


A dangerous privilege, it will be 
thought, in those lawless times. 
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Very little now remains of this fa- 
mous cross. 

There can be no doubt that these 
early Earls of Fife exercised abso- 
lute and almost royal state and ju- 
risdiction within their territories, 
forming a kind of imperiwm in im- 
perio. A manuscript referred to by 
Sibbald says : 


Ho had all his earldom (Fife) erected 
into a principality, that is to say, to exime 
his tenents and subjects from all other 
courts and judgement, and give justice to 
all his, in his own countries, 


Very likely it is owing to this, 
rather than to its general wealth 
and importance, that the county, 
which at that time included Kin- 
ross, Clackmannan, and portions 
of Perthshire and Stirlingshire, 
came to be designated ‘ the kingdom 
of Fife.’ The Wemyss branch of 
the Macduffs broke off from the 
main stem at the fourth Earl in the 
twelfth century, and the present 
Fife branch of the family is de- 
scended from James, third son of the 
fifth Earl of Wemyss. The chief of 
the blood is the Earl of Wemyss. 
Among the great historic houses 
of Scotland the Lindsays hold the 
very first rank. Three of the name 
at different periods have espoused 
royal princesses. One of these, the 
first Earl, married a daughter of 
Robert II. Another of the family, 
Colin Lindsay, Earl of Balcarras, 
is a well-known figure in English 
history, his first wife being a cou- 
sin of the Prince of Orange. The 
Earl of Crawford is premier Earl of 
Scotland. For three or four centu- 
ries the Lindsays took a prominent 
part in every important event in the 
history of the country, and they 
have produced many distinguished 
characters — warriors, statesmen, 
and scholars. Among the more note- 
worthy of this illustrious race may 
be mentioned Earl David, the fifth 


3 See Lives of the Lindsays, vol. ii. p. 141. 
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Earl, created Duke of Montrose by 
James III., the most powerful of 
the clan; Sir David, better known 
as Lord Menmuir, a lord of session, 
and a distinguished statesman as 
well; Alexander, first Earl of Bal- 
carras; and John, twentieth Earl 
Crawford. There have been a good 
many literary Lindsays. Sir David 
of the Mount is the earliest. Few 
characters in Scottish history have 
a fairer fame or a sweeter savour 
than this dearly-loved playmate and 
companion of James V. The story 
of his relations with that prince is 
a most touching and honourable 
chapter in the family annals. Thus 
tenderly in the Complaint to the 
King’s Grace he recalls the endear- 
ments of infancy : 
How as ane chapman bears his pack 
I bore thy grace upon my back, 


And sometimes stridlings on my neck, 

Dancing with mony bend and beck. 

The first syllabis thou did mute 

Was‘ Pa DaLyn’ upon the lute, 

Then played I twenty springs perqueir, 

Whilk was great pleasure for to hear. 

Perqueir, we may mention, is a 
Scotch form of par ceur, and ‘ Pa 
Da Lyn’ has been felicitously inter- 
preted as ‘Play, Davie Lindsay.’ 
Lindsay of Pitscottie is another 
less known member of the craft. 
Then, in more recent times, Lady 
Anne Barnard, the author of Auld 
Robin Gray, was a Lindsay, and 
that pathetic ballad is for ever asso- 
ciated with Balcarras, where it was 
composed. And modern readers do 
not need to be reminded that there 
are still worthy representatives of the 
house. There is the Earl of Craw. 
ford himself, whose History of Chris. 
tian Art and Lives of the Lindsays 
are well known, and his brother-in- 
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law, Sir Coutts Lindsay of Balcarras, 
accomplished both in literature and 
painting. The ancient Fife seat of 
the family was Struthers, sometimes 
called Aughter-uther-strathers, from 
the morasses which surrounded it. 
It is now in ruins.‘ 

The Earl of Moray is another 
prominent name in Scottish history, 
and still ‘to the fore.’ The founder 
of the present family, the well- 
known good regent, the half-brother 
of Mary Queen of Scots, was assas- 
sinated while riding through the 
streets of Linlithgow by Hamil- 
ton of Bothwellhaugh. It is not 
so generally known that this did 
not prevent Murray’s son from 
marrying the daughter of his 
father’s murderer. The Bethunes, 
or Beatons as they are popularly 
called, have also been a famous 
race. Several members of the 
family, including two archbishops, 
have won a place in Scottish his- 
tory; but their greatest name is 
the celebrated cardinal, who was 
murdered in the castle of St. An- 
drews in 1546. In the records of 
Presbyterianism he shares, with 
Archbishop Sharp and Graham of 
Claverhouse, pre-eminence in per- 
secuting the ‘ suffering Church of 
Scotland.’ It would be ungallant 
to forget another of the clan, the 
beautiful Mary Bethune, one of the 
Queen’s four oie, whose portrait 
still adorns the drawing-room at 
Balfour. Mr. Conolly, in a notice 
of the family in his Eminent Men 
of Fife, remarks that another 
branch—the Bethunes of Creich— 
made more great alliances during 
the time they flourished than any 
other family in Scotland. 

The Melvilles® hold an honour- 


* Struthers was the inheritance of the Lindsays of the Byres, one of the three great 
branches of the house of Lindsay. The present Earl of Crawford belongs to the Balcarras 


branch. 


* The honours of the house of Leven were conjoined with those of Melville in 1713, 
David, the second Earl, inheriting as third Lord Leven, on the death of his mother, 4 
granddaughter of the celebrated Presbyterian general, Alexander Leslie, first Earl of 


Leven. 
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able place among Fifeshire families. 
It is an ancient house, Galfred de 
Maleville, the first of the name, 
having lands in the reign of David 
I. His great-grandson, Sir John de 
Melville, emerges in historical re- 
cords as having sworn fealty to 
Edward I. in 1296. A descendant, 
Sir John Melvil of Raith, was 
beheaded in 1549, probably for his 
share in the murder of Cardinal 
Bethune. Three of his sons at- 
tained eminence. Sir Robert, the 
second son, held several official 
employments, and was twice de- 
puted ambassador to the Court of 
Elizabeth : on the last occasion in 
an ineffectual endeavour to prevent 
the execution of Queen Mary. He 
became the first Lord Melville. Sir 
James, the third son, author of the 
Memoirs, occupied a distinguished 
position during the same period, 
and, like the rest, was a devoted ad- 
herent of Mary. Another brother, 
Sir Andrew Melvil, was steward of 
the Queen’s household, and attended 
his unhappy mistress to the scaf- 
fold. 

Many other families connected 
with the shire might be enumerated, 
but time would fail to tell of Hal- 
kets, Anstruthers, Bruces, Whytes, 
Hendersons, Balfours, Boswells, 
Skenes, Fergusons, Maitlands, Os- 
walds, Campbells, and many more. 


The antiquities of Fifeshire are 
both numerous and interesting ; 
but we do not think they have ever 
got a fair chance of becoming 
famous. Several reasons might be 
adduced why it is so. First and 
chiefly there is the fact that St. 
Andrews and Dunfermline (Falk- 
land may be included), where the 
remains of ancient grandeur are 
principally to be found, are difficult 
places to get to or from. The two 
first mentioned are situated in the 
extreme corners of the county, 
away from the main line of railway, 
and Falkland is also somewhat 
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difficult of access. Then there has 
been no Magician of the North to 
throw the glamour of his genius 
over any of these places. If to this 
we add that Fife has no towering 
mountains or lonely savage glens to 
tempt the tourist from the usual 
track, sufficient will have been said 
to explain why the secular and eccle- 
siastical antiquities of the county 
are comparatively unknown. So 
much the worse, however, for the 
tourists. 

St. Andrews—the ancient Kilry- 
mont—is one of the most interest- 
ing places in Great Britain. It isa 
city sui generis. Among the many 
beautiful and interesting cathedral 
cities of the South there is nothing 
at all like it. Its striking maritime 
situation, and noble outlook sea- 
wards, is not only unrivalled but 
unique in an ecclesiastical town. 
Add to this its spacious streets, its 
academic air, its ecclesiastical for- 
lornness, its famous links, its ro- 
mantic history, and, above all, its 
noble ruins, which all combine to 
throw a halo of interest over the 
ancient city of St. Rule. We often 
wonder that Hawthorne, for whom 
our old cathedral towns had an 
inexpressible charm, should never 
have made a pilgrimage to St. 
Andrews. 

There is quite an embarras de 
richesses of ruins at St. Andrews. 
The Castle, built in the thirteenth 
century, the palace of the arch- 
bishops, would alone be sufficient to 
set up a reputation in the romantic 
line. The situation is very striking, 
and twice a day the waves of the 
German Ocean flow round its foun- 
dations. A good part of the front 
wall is extant, and portions of the 
towers. A miserable dungeon, five- 
and-twenty or thirty feet under- 
ground, the abode of many an 
unfortunate wretch, is also shown 
to visitors. It was in front of the 
castle that Wishart was burnt; and 
the supposed window is pointed out 
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at which Cardinal Bethune sat to 
witness the awful spectacle, and 
from which in turn, a few months 
later, his mangled remains were 
ignominiously hung. A few steps 
further, and we enter the cathedral 
gates. Here, certainly, the glory 
is departed, but every footstep is 
over historic and, might we say, 
enchanted ground. The remains 
sufficiently indicate the former 
grandeur of the edifice. It was be- 
gun in 1159, and only completed in 
1318. Its extreme length was 370 
feet. For nearly three centuries it 
remained the great metropolitan 
church of the nation, until in 1559 
it fell a prey to the iconoclastic 
zeal of the followers of Knox, and 
the work of a century and a half 
was demolished almost in a day. 
Part of the east and west gables, 
three of the turrets or spires, a 
portion of the walls of the nave, 
and some lesser fragments is all 
that is left of this once splendid 
edifice. Close by the grey tower 
of the church of St. Regulus, 108 
feet high, rears its head, one of the 
very oldest structures in Scotland. 
Fresh as it seems, it is supposed to 
have been nearly a thousand years in 
existence, and it looks solid enough 
to endure for a thousand years to 
come. The cathedral grounds now 
form the cemetery of the city, and 
there are a number of interesting 
monuments. Among the modern 
ones is that of Robert Chambers, 
the last years of whose useful and 
honourable life were spent in St. 
Andrews. In South Street are the 
ruins of St. Leonard’s Chapel, and 
farther down the remains of a small 
chapel belonging to a monastery of 
the Blackfriars. This list does not 
exhaust the antiquities of the place. 
There is the College Church, the 
ponds, the Westgate, the grand 
Abbey wall &c., all of which possess 
much interest.6 A marked feature 
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in the street architecture of St. 
Andrews is the number of large old 
family houses with an infinity of 
windows, especially in South Street. 
The necessity, however, for such ex- 
tensive mansion-houses will be ob- 
vious if we consider that formerly 
it was not unusual for the county 
families to migrate for a time to 
the city, just as they now do to 
London. 

Dunfermline has little attractive- 
ness as a town compared with its 
stately sister in the east, but it pos- 
sesses many interesting memorials 
of the past, both palatial and eccle- 
siastical. At a very early period 
Dunfermline was a favourite resi- 
dence of the Scottish kings. Here 
Malcolm Canmore, with whose 
reign, 1057-93, something like au- 
thentic history begins, nearly con- 
stantly resided in the tower on the 
hill in Pittencrieff glen, which still 
goes byhis name. Only the merest 
fragment of this ancient royal resi- 
dence remains, but it has consider- 
able interest as the spot from which 
rays of enlightenment and religion 
were shed on a barbarous land. 
Thereseems a substantial agreement 
among historians about Margaret, 
his gentle and saintly queen, and 
the beneficent, civilising influence 
she exercised in her adopted coun- 
try. At a little distance from 
Malcolm’s modest dwelling, and in 
the same romantic hollow, arose in 
a later age a more ornate and splen- 
did fabric, the favourite palace for 
some centuries of the sovereigns of 
Scotland. There is much difference 
of opinion as to the date of its erec- 
tion, if indeed it was all built at one 
time, but whatever its exact era, it 
must have been, both in architectu- 
ral grandeur and extent, a right 
noble edifice. Although the remains 
are smaller, the palace bears a strik- 
ing resemblance, both in style and 
situation, to Berry Pomeroy Castle, 


* Well might Defoe describe St. Andrews as ‘an awful heap of ruins.’ 
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near Totnes, a famous ruined fortress 
of the Somersets. The south-west 
wall, 205 feet long and 60 feet high, 
with a small portion of the east end, 
is all that is now visible. Here 
Charles I. and his sister the Princess 
Elizabeth, future Queen of Bohemia, 
were born, and the window of the 
natal chamber, with a curious stone 
carving in bas-relief of the Annun- 
ciation, is still to be seen. The 
monastery adjoining, founded by 
Malcolm, and afterwards promoted 
to the dignity of an abbey, was 
one of the wealthiest ecclesiastical 
houses in Scotland. Not less than 
thirty-seven churches and chapels, 
in different parts of Scotland, with 
their pertinents and lands, belonged 
to this rich monkish corporation. 
Of the Abbey Church only the 
western end of the nave remains, 
and one of the spires. The interior 
of the remaining part is in good 
preservation, the pillars, roof, and 
walls being apparently entire, owing 
possibly to the protection of the 
massive buttresses outside. The 
remains form a majestic vestibule to 
the modern parish church. The 
great western door, Norman, at- 
tracts much admiration, althongh 
the sculptured work is somewhat 
defaced. It is exactly opposite the 
old palace, and very likely there 
would be a covered way between 
them. A corridor of a similar kind 
led to the monastery buildings a 
little to the east, of which eight or 
nine fine tall windows survive. A 
large traceried window also adorns 
the gable of this portion of the 
ruins. An extraordinary interest 
attaches to this ruined church as the 
burial place for many ages of the 
royal family of Scotland. A long 
list of royal personages interred 
here is printed in Chalmers’ History 
of Dunfermline. The most famous 
of all, still a name to conjure 
with in Scotland, is King Robert 
Brace, whose tomb was opened in 
1819 by order of the Barons of 
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Exchequer. The remains now lie 
under the pulpit of the parish 
church. Many other antiquities of 
lesser importance are also to be seen 
at Dunfermline, but want of space 
prevents any detailed account of 
them. 

Falkland, as is well known, had 
also a good deal to do with royalty, 
chiefly perhaps as a hunting seat, 
first at the castle, and then at the 
palace subsequently erected. The 
former was the scene of a dreadful 
tragedy—dreadful even in that age 
—the murder by starvation of the 
Duke of Rothesay, son of Robert 
III., by his uncle Albany, in 1402. 
No portion of the old castle is now 
to be seen. The palace, or what 
remains, is a sweet and interesting 
place. Originally it had three sides, 
but only the south side and the 
skeleton wall of the east end are 
preserved. The entrance, in the 
castellated style, with two towers 
surmounting it, is handsome and 
imposing, and reminds one of Holy- 
rood, A magnificent view rewards 
the visitor to the battlements, in- 
cluding the whole of the ‘ Howe of 
Fife.’ In its prime the palace must 
have been a charming residence. 
James V. lived very frequently here, 
and here also he died, broken- 
hearted, after hearing of the birth 
of his still more unfortunate daugh- 
ter. His grandson James VI. de- 
lighted also to come to Falkland, 
but after the union of the crowns 
the building went rapidly to decay. 
It then became private property, and 
it has since passed through the 
hands of six or seven proprietors, 
the last of whom, the family of 
Bruce of Nuthill, still possess it, 
and have earned public gratitude 
by their efforts to preserve it from 
further decay. Fine gardens are 
attached, and the factor of the 
Nuthill estate resides in the palace 
apartments. In the Valuation Roll 
of the county of Fife this grand old 
appanage of royalty stands at the 
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magnificent sum of twenty-five 
pounds annual value! 

Besides these three centres of ar- 
chwological interest there are many 
other interesting remains scattered 
over the county, chiefly in the 
shape of ruined castles. On the 
coast alone, as has been already men- 
tioned, more than a dozen of these 
dismantled strongholds are to be 
scen, and there are a good many 
inland also. Lindores Abbey, that 
of Balmerino, Leuchars Church, a 
fine specimen of Norman ecclesias- 
tical architecture, and the ‘ Standin 
Stones’ of Lundin are also inte- 
resting monuments of antiquity. 

It is a step from the romantic to 
the prosaic to leave the shadowy, 
legendary part, and touch upon the 
modern industrial resources of the 
county. Fife, if we may so speak, 
has a good many irons in the fire, 
and great diversity, consequently, 
of population. The industrial class 
may be divided roughly into four 
sections — miners, factory hands, 
fishermen, and agriculturists. In 
regard to the first, an important and 
valuable industry, coals have been 
wrought for about 600 years. In 
the Chartulary of the Abbey of 
Dunfermline there are notices of the 
working of coal so early as 1291, 
but at that period, and for long 
afterwards, its use was confined to 
the wealthy. At that time, too, it 
was all wrought by crop-levels. The 
chief coal districts are Dunfermline, 
Lochgelly, and Kirkcaldy, all si- 
tuated towards the lower portion of 
the county. It is worthy of re- 
mark that no coal seams have been 
found in the north of Fife,nor indeed 
anywhere in Scotland beyond the 
Tay, unless the mining enterprise 
of the Duke of Sutherland at Brora 
should be crowned with success. 
The Fife collieries add about 
50,0001. annually to the valuation 
roll. In the Earl of Elgin’s rental 
we observe that nearly one-third is 
derived from below the surface. 
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The weaving of linen is an exten- 
sive branch of Fifeshire industry, 
the two chief centres being Dun- 
fermline and Kirkcaldy, although 
in late years a good many factories 
have been built farther inland, in 
the Falkland and Strathmiglo dis- 
tricts. Dunfermline has long been 
famous for the production of da- 
mask fabrics, such as table cloths, 
napkins, and the like. The Fife 
manufacture of this article is, we 
believe, the largest in the world. 
Kirkcaldy again supplies goods of 
a plainer description, ticks, sheet- 
ings, towellings, &c. Flax-spiuning 
is also extensively carried on in 
Kirkcaldy, its maritime situation 
and proximity to the Baltic being 
favourable circumstances. The 
Fifeshire linen trade thus includes 
everything between the coarse ducks 
and canvas of the Forfarshire looms 
on the one hand, and the finer pro- 
ductions of Belfast on the other. 
In Kirkcaldy also of late years the 
floorcloth industry has got a local 
habitation and a name as well, the 
production being larger and of bet- 
ter quality than in either of the 
old seats of the manufacture— 
Bristol and London. 

As to farming, the agriculturists 
of Fife have long had a good reputa- 
tion. Nearly all the land is arable, 
but there areconsiderable differences 
in its quality and productive powers. 
All along the coast and in most dis- 
tricts in the interior the soil is a 
rich loam, and yields large and 
early crops, but in some others it is 
wet, poor, and indifferent. Thus, 
while the rental of farms in the 
parish of Kinghorn, over against 
Edinburgh, averages about forty- 
six shillings per acre, and those of 
Kilmany, in the Cupar district, 
about forty shillings, the farmers in 
the parish of Beath do not pay more 
than about nineteen or twenty shil- 
lings in the aggregate. The aver- 
age extent of the holdings is large, 
larger at least than in many districts 
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of England. Taken all over, large 
and small together, the average is 
probably a little over 200 acres. 
Everywhere the cultivation of the 
land and general management of the 
farm is conducted on the most im- 
proved modern methods, one result 
among others of the system of long 
fixed leases which is everywhere 
the rule. 

There is still one other source of 
wealth and prosperity which we have 
yet to speak of—the sea, which fur- 
nishes a considerable item to the 
revenue of the county. There are 
several towns entirely dependent on 
the harvest of the sea, of which the 
chief are Cellardyke, Buckhaven, 
St. Monans, and Pittenweem. The 
white fishing, as the taking of cod, 
haddocks, whitings,&c. is called, goes 
on nearly all through the year, but it 
is a curious fact in natural history 
that during the last few years both 
the summer and winter herring fish- 
ings have been almost nil, at least 
compared with what they were 
five-and-twenty years ago. The 
fish seem to have migrated for the 
present to some other quarter, al- 
though it is a general belief, we 
understand, among fishermen that 
they will return by and by to their 
former haunts. A favourite spot for 
large takes near Crail, called the 
‘auld haiks,’ used to be described jo- 
cularly as the best farm in Fife, but 
here and everywhere else the game 
isup forthe present. The same thing, 
however, we find, has happened 
before. Lamont,from whom we have 
already given extracts, writes of the 
years 1657-8, also 1662-3, ‘there 
was few or no harring gotten in 
Fyfe side, and not many in Dumbar.’ 
He adds, ‘ the like had not been, as 
some think, for the space of a hun- 
dred years before.’ The boats are 
now very large craft, almost sloops 
in size. There are 760 belonging to 
Fife, and with nets and lines the 
aggregate value is 100,000]. Since 
the home herring fishing has failed, 
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the men prosecute their calling as 
the season comes round both north 
and south, at Stonehaven and Wick 
on the one hand, and as far south 
as Yarmouth on the other. In one 
of the towns mentioned, Cellardyke, 
the superior, or lord of the manor, 
is entitled to every fourteenth fish 
that is caught, except herrings, of 
which every eighteenth is claimed. 
This contribution, however, which, 
paid in kind, would be rather an 
embarrassing offering, is now com- 
muted by a payment of forty pounds 
annually to the laird of Balfour. 
Thirty or forty years ago the whale 
fishing was also carried on with 
considerable energy, Kirkcaldy, at 
one time, sending seven or eight 
large vessels to Greenland, but it 
is, so far as Fife is concerned, now 
abandoned. In general shipping 
there is still a great deal of trade, 
coasting and otherwise. Flax and 
Norway timber are the chief im- 
ports; coals, potatoes, yarns, &c., 
the principal outgoing commo- 
dities. 

These notices of an interesting 
county can scarcely be concluded 
without some reference, however 
brief, to the eminent men of Fife. 
We would incur the just wrath of 
every native if we ventured to say 
of the county as a whole, what the 
late minister of Elie, with much 
naiveté and brevity, wrote of his 
particular parish, under the head 
‘Eminent Persons.’ ‘This is a 
production,’ said his reverence, ‘in 
which the parish does not appear 
to be very prolific.’ Perhaps the 
most distinguished native of Fife, 
in the sense of most largely in. 
finencing the welfare and destiny 
of the world, is Adam Smith, whose 
great work on the political economy 
of nations is silently operating in 
every civilised country, and bearing 
in its train beneficent results be- 
yond all human calculation. 


Clarum et venerabile nomen 
Gentibus. 
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He was born in Kirkcaldy, where 
his father was comptroller of cus- 
toms, his mother belonging to the 
family of Douglas of Strathendry 
already noticed. It is pertinent to 
remark here that the inhabitants 
of Kirkcaldy, whatever sense they 
may entertain of the merits of their 
distinguished townsman, have not 
given any visible tangible proof of 
it to the outside world. With the 
exception of a bust in their council 
chamber, there is nothing whatever, 
we understand, to indicate to the 
stranger that here was born the 
author of the Wealth of Nations. 
‘A prophet is not without honour 
save in his own country.’ The 
book was written at Kirkcaldy, in 
his mother’s house, during the ten 
years that elapsed between his re- 
turn from the Continent with the 
young Duke of Buccleuch, and his 
removal to Edinburgh on receiving 
an appointment as one of the Com- 
missioners of Customs. It was 
published in the year 1776. 
Another name Fifeshiremen are 
justly proud of is Sir David Wilkie, 
a native of the parish of Cults, near 
Cupar, the county town. A village 
in the neighbourhood is the scene 
of his well-known picture of ‘ Pit- 
lessie Fair’ Dr. Chalmers, the 
celebrated divine, and principal 
founder of the Free Church, is, 
however, the most widely known 
and popular of Fife wortbies. No- 
thing, on the whole, sways more 
powerfully the lower and middle 
classes in Scotland than the pulpit 
(except, in late years, the modern 
newspaper press), and Chalmers 
was above all things a pulpit ora- 
tor. He ‘fulmined over’ Scotland 
from John o’ Groats to Wigton Bay. 
He was born in Anstruther, the 
birth-place also of Tennant, the 
author of ‘Anster Fair,’ and even 
now strangers, with a theological 
bias, perhaps, come to the little 
fishing town to see where the great 
preacher was born. Then in modern 
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times, beside those otherwise men. 
tioned, we may mention Mrs. So. 
merville, Lord Chancellor Campbell, 
Professor Syme, the late Earl of 
Elgin, Sir Noel Paton, Lord Deas, 
Sir Ronald Ferguson of Raith, and 
Sir John Oswald of Dunnikier (the 
last two, companions in arms of the 
Duke of Wellington), Sir John 
Leslie, the Right Hon. James Os. 
wald, John Douglas, Bishop of Sa. 
lisbury, and others. More remotely 
in point of time there is Leslie, the 
distinguished Parliamentary gen- 
eral, and his equally celebrated 
chief, Lord Leven, both of whom 
may be regarded as belonging to 
the county, Balnaves of Hal-hill, 
Sir R. Sibbald, several of the Mel. 
ville, Lindsay, and Rothes families, 
Kirkaldy of Grange, George Gilles- 
pie, Alexander Henderson ; the two 
last-mentioned distinguished de- 
fenders of the Presbyterian Church. 
Earliest of all is Sir Michael Seott, 
of wizard fame, a name shining to 
our own day through the darkness 
of the thirteenth century. His 
castle, in ruins, is still to be seen at 
Balwearie, in the neighbourhood of 
Kirkcaldy. The situation is very 
fine, and the road to it most singu- 
lar and picturesque, part of it being 
reputed the work of Sir Michael's 
familiars. A great part of his life 
was spent abroad, but he returned to 
Scotland before the death of Alex- 
ander ITI. About 1290 he, with his 
near neighbour, Sir Michael de We- 
myss, was deputed ambassador to 
bring home Margaret, the Maiden 
Queen, from Norway. The Wemyss 
family possess an ancient silver bowl, 
a memorial of this event, which is 
always used on christening occa- 
sions. Sir Michael Scott died in 
1292, but, like Moses, the place of 
his burial is unknown, although, in 
the Lay of the Last Minstrel, Mel- 
rose Abbey is mentioned. It is 
scarcely likely, however, that one 
who, while alive, was credited with 
so intimate an acquaintance with 
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diablerie, should find a resting-place 
within the hallowed precincts of 
Melrose. His remains may possibly 
have been removed thither, but the 
building of the abbey was not be- 
gun till 1326, thirty-four years after 
Scott’s death. 

Those of our readers who have ac- 
companied us thus far in our survey 
will, we trust, haveat least a distinct 
impression left on their minds that 
it is no mean or commonplace 
county we have been considering. 
Very much has no doubt been left 
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unsaid, but perhaps our remarks, 
imperfect and desultory as they are, 
may induce some to prosecute the 
investigation for themselves. And 
if, further, these notices should in 
any measure be instrumental in 
directing attention to the fact that 
there is no worthy and complete 
history of the county extant, and 
to the consequent desirableness of 
such a literary undertaking, then, 
in that case also, this paper will 
have served a useful purpose. 


T. Hurcutson. 





HOW TO INVEST MONEY WITH SAFETY. 


HE question, What is the bond 
Jide value of a given investment 
of money ? is one of extreme import- 
ance to a large number of persons. 
It may be said with truth, that 
the keeping of money is often a 
matter of more perplexity and un- 
certainty than the earning of it. 
The number of persons who are 
dependent on a fixed income, or, 
more properly speaking, on the re- 
turns obtainable by the employ- 
ment of a limited sum of money, 
is very large in this country. It 
comprises many of those who fall 
the most easy prey to the swindler, 
_ the schemer, or the sanguine and 
over-hasty adviser. Even the pri- 
mary law of investment—which is 
to the effect that security and rate 
of interest are associated in an in- 
verse ratio, and that any increase 
in the interest paid for a sum of 
money in excess of that which can 
be obtained by the purchaser, in the 
open market, of Government secu- 
rities (meaning, of course, those of 
the British Government) indicates 
a corresponding want of safety in 
the investment—is but dimly and 
partially apprehended. Stories are 
often told, and are sometimes true, 
of investments on which the returns 
have replaced the capital expended 
in a few years. And the clergyman, 
the widow, or the half-pay officer, 
who has alittle nest egg of afew hun- 
dred pounds in Consols, looks with a 
sort of self-reproachful envy at the 
accounts of the five, six, or even ten 
per cent. dividend which he or she 
may see promised, or even an- 
nounced, as the result of some 
tempting speculation. 

Even with regard to those per- 
sons to whom it is of less import- 
ance to receive the utmost avail- 
able penny of income, the question 
of investment will often cause per- 


plexity. If a perfectly safe em. 
ployment of capital will insure a re. 
turn of over four, or four and a half, 
instead of under three, per cent., 
the inducement is one which few of 
us can afford to despise. But when 
the question arises, ‘ What shall I 
do with so much money?’ the 
reply usually is, ‘That is the most 
difficult subject on which advice 
can be sought.’ And, as a rule, in 
proportion to the capacity and re. 
liability of the adviser is the hesita- 
tion and reluctance with which he 
will offer advice. 

The object of the present pages 
is to suggest a few considerations 
on one particular form of invest. 
ment, namely, that in railways. 
Parliament has authorised the crea- 
tion of railway shares and stock to 
the amount of 549,000,000l. ster- 
ling for the construction of rail. 
ways. It has further empowered 
the railway companies to borrow 
192,000,000], on the credit of 
their property. Out of this large 
amount of 741,000,000]. the sum 
of 658,0co0,0d0/. had been ex- 
pended to the close of 1876. The 
public, therefore, are likely to havean 
early opportunity of subscribing for 
nearly 200,000,0001. of railway stock 
or securities. That some sure and 
impartial guide should be provided 
—some means of ascertaining, first, 
the degree of security, and then 
the probability of return, that may 
be attached to the shares or secu- 
rities of any given railway—is 4 
desideratum for a very large num- 
ber of persons. 

Inthe French railways the pro- 
portion between share capital and 
borrowed money differs very widely 
from that which prevails in this 
country. Roundly speaking, the 
English companies are authorised 
to borrow about one-third of their 
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share capital. The French compa- 
nies borrow three times the amount 
of their share capital. At the end 
of 1872, the actions or shares of 
the French railways amounted to 
the sum of 1,566,549,049 francs; 
the obligations, or loans, to the 
sam of 5,923,995,141 francs; or 
62,660,0001, and 237,150,000l. re- 
spectively. To this large amount 
of borrowed capital the guarantee 
of the State gave a degree of 
security which was more acceptable 
to the thrift of a vast proportion 
of French investors than the chance 
of a higher return from the un- 
guaranteed shares of the companies. 
This allowed the French com- 
panies to raise their borrowed 
capital at so moderate a rate of 
interest that their nett revenue (in 
1872) allowed of the division of 
10°74 per cent. by way of dividend 
and sinking fund on the average 
share capital of the six great compa- 
nies, the North, the East, the South, 
the West, the Lyons, and the 


Orleans lines. The ratio in that year 
of nett income to total capital was 
59 per cent., while that obtaining in 


England was 4°7 percent. Railway 
property as a whole, therefore, at 
this time was about 21 per cent. 
more productive in France than in 
England ; in which latter country, in 
the same year, the interest paid on 
preferential and loan capital was 
439 per cent., and that on ordinary 
capital 5°14 per cent. The amount 
of ordinary capital at that time 
Was 239,000,0001.; that of pre- 
ference and guaranteed stock (which 
of course only had the guarantee 
of the companies and of their or- 
dinary stock) was 177,780,000l., 
and that of loans and debenture 
stock was 146,000,000l. 

On the English lines, then, it is 
necessary to regard the capital 
raised as to a certain extent de- 
pendent on the prosperity of the 
railways for the dividend which it 
pays. Questions of detail arise as 
to the relative value of the different 
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stocks of different companies, oreven 
of the same company, which are not, 
perhaps, of any very serious diffi- 
culty. But the condition of the 
property as a whole is that which 
has first to be regarded. <As to 
this, the returns which the com- 
panies are now compelled by Act 
of Parliament annually to make 
certainly present much definite 
information. 

Since 1860, for which year the 
figures are first given by the Board 
of Trade, there has been a very slight 
improvement in the productive value 
of railway property as a whole, 
coupled with an enormous increase 
in itsamount. The paid-up capital 
of 1860 was 348,000,000l., and the 
nett receipts of that year were 
enough to allow a distribution of 
interest at the rate of 4°19 per 
cent. over the entire capital. By 
1876, that is to say, in sixteen 
years, the capital had increased to 
658,000,000l., on which the nett 
receipts for the year gave an 
average dividend of 4°36 per cent. 
The entire property, therefore, be- 
sides its augmentation in amount, 
had increased in value by the 
annual figure of o'17 per cent. of 
dividend, or by 4 per cent. on the 
earning power of the capital. 

This increase, however, has not 
been either steady or continuous. 
The culminating point was attained 
in 1872. In that year the total 
capital expended on the railways 
of the United Kingdom was 
569,000,0001., being at the rate of 
nearly 36,o0o0l. per mile of line. 
The gross receipts from all sources 
were 53,235,0001., being at the 
rate of 3,366/, per mile of line. 
The working expenditure, which 
in 1860 was 47 per cent. of the 
receipts, had risen to 49 per cent., 
and the proportion of nett income to 
paid-up capital was 4°74 per cent. 

From the close of 1872 to that 
of 1876 there has been a progres- 
sive deterioration in the earning 
powers of railway property, amount- 
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ing to 8 per cent. A slight re- 
covery was shown in 1875, but 
with that exception the decline has 
been continuous. During the four 
years in question the gross receipts 
of the railways of the United 
Kingdom have increased by 16°9 
per cent., while the length of line 
open has only increased by 6°6 per 
cent. As referred to mileage, the 
gross income has increased from 
3,3661. to 3,687]. per mile. But 
during the same time the ratio of 
working expenses has increased 
from 49 to 54 per cent. of gross 
income, and the capital cost per 
mile has increased from 35,9841. to 
39,012/., or by more than ro per 
cent. Thus while our railway pro- 
perty has increased in amount it 
has deteriorated in value; not as 
measured by the Stock Exchange 
price of the shares (which affords 
but very imperfect indications of 
the real worth), but as regards the 
actual nett earning power of the 
system. That earning power, re- 
presented by the proportion of nett 
revenue to paid-up capital, has 
diminished, as above stated, by 8 
per cent., which is equal to a depre- 
ciation of the value of the entire 
capital to thatamount ; or to a loss 
by the owners of railway property 
of the sum of 45,500,000l. sterling. 
The addition to the capital, during 
the four years in question, has been 
89,000,000/., so that the share- 
holders have received rather less 
than ten shillings in value for every 
pound of additional subscription. 
To obtain a correct view of the 
true value of railway property as an 
investment it is necessary to lay 
aside, for the purpose of the inquiry, 
any disturbing appreciation of 
nominal or conventional value. We 
have one thing to ascertain, and 
that is the earning power of the 
property. We obtain but little light 
as to this from the market price. 
Many causes combine to raise or to 
depress the market price of any 
security that is usually quoted on 
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the Stock Exchange. The result 
of these combining causes may be 
summed up in the expression ‘public 
confidence,’ but public confidence is 
of an extremely subtle nature. Its 
variation from day to day, expressed 
by the variation in market price, is, 
as often as not, dependent on causes 
which have nothing to do with the 
intrinsic value of the property of 
which the price varies. For the 
permanent holder of property who 
looks, not to the exchange of his 
property at a possible profit or loss, 
but to the safety and regularity of 
his dividends, the thousand circum. 
stances that affect the ever shifting 
vane of public confidence are, for 
the most part, immaterial. What 
he requires is to have adequate and 
unmistakable grounds of personal 
confidence. If he has that, the mar- 
ket price will affect him but little, 
unless it fall to so much below his 
own scientific or thoroughly well in- 
formed estimate of real value as to 
induce him to make every effort in his 
power to purchase more of the under. 
priced stock ; not, be it understood, 
with a view to realise the difference 
of a rise in the market price—that 
is speculation—but with a view to 
derive the permanent benefit of the 
income. 

From this simple but undeniably 
exact view it readily becomes 
apparent how little real light is 
thrown on the value of any special 
stock by very many of the announce- 
ments that raise or depress the 
daily quotation of its value. Thus 
the publication of the weekly gross 
income tells but little from week to 
week; first because there is a certain 
average of income, the weekly distr- 
bution of which through the year is 
affected by many causes, not the 
least important of which is the 
weather; and, secondly, because the 
gross income is only one out of the 
three main elements the resultant 0! 
which determines the earning powers 
of any particular railway. Agai2. 
the amount of dividend paid for two 
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or three years, if taken only on an 
average, may be very misleading as 
to the position of any one railway 
line as compared with others. For 
the ordinary dividend does not al- 
together depend on the nett revenue, 
or even on the direct relation of nett 
revenue to capital. The position of 
the capital of a company has to be 
examined; how much of itis advan- 
tageously (or the reverse) raised on 
loan, or on preferential stock ; how 
long is the period for which any 
low-priced loans are borrowed, and 
what is the probability of their re- 
issue on equally favourable terms. 
When we take the comparative cases 
of the French and the English sys- 
tems, although we may regard the 
contrast as extreme, it yet shows 
how much may be done by good 
management to raise the dividends 
on ordinary stock, apart from 
economy in the working of the line, 
or increase in either its gross 
or its nett revenue. We have 
seen that in 1872, while the dif- 
ference in the nett earnings of the 
French and the English railways 
was only that between 5°9 and 4°7 
per cent. over the entire capital, the 
difference in the dividend enjoyed 
by the ordinary shareholders was 
that between 10°75 and 5°14 per 
cent., or more than two to one. 
The dividends of some of our nor- 
thern lines have been considerably 
raised by good management as to 
loan capital. 

Again, the market value of a 
railway stock, in so far as it is a 
fair market value (not raised by any 
approach to mania, or by any 
difficulty of purchase due to specu- 
lative operations, or depressed by 
panic, or by speculations of an 
adverse nature), is affected as much 
by the current value of money as it 
is by the ascertained valne of the 
property. If we suppose a railway 
to have paid a steady and unchanged 
4, 5, or 6 percent. to its share- 
holders for 10 or 20 years, we should 
not find its stock to have main- 
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tained the same level of price. On 
the contrary, it would have risen and 
fallen in common with the general 
course of the market. A variation 
of 4 per cent. in a half-yearly divi- 
dend amounts to a variation of 20 
per cent. in the earning power, and 
thus in the intrinsic value, of a line. 
But we find that the course of the 
market, the price of consols, and 
the value of money at call, may exert 
more influence on the rise or fall of 
price of any particular line than 
does even such a serious fact as a 
difference of 4 per cent. in a half- 
yearly dividend. 

Gross revenue, again, is com- 
monly deceptive as a measure of the 
earning power of aline. For this 
reason the inferences drawn from 
the publication of the weekly returns 
may be, and sometimes are, the 
very reverse of those which would 
be drawn were all the facts of the 
case known. A railway, for ex- 
ample, in a struggle with a com- 
petitor for the traffic of a given 
district, may adopt the dangerous 
expedient of lowering its rates of 
charge to such an extent as to 
command a large influx of traffic. 
It may tap the sources of the supply 
of its rivals; but it does so at a 
cost which must diminish, and 
which may extinguish, nett revenue 
to such an extent, that the swollen 
weekly return actually indicates a 
shrunken weekly balance sent to 
the banker. It would not be im- 
possible to point out several in- 
stances of this kind of misreckoning. 

It is thus evident that the only 
knowledge which is adequate to 
guide a person who wishes to be- 
come a bond jide investor in any 
given railway, is a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the facts of the 
case ; and then the possession of a 
formula, by the arrangement of the 
facts after which he attains definite 
figures, which he can compare as 
between different lines. It is further 
necessary that he should be to some 
extent aware of physical facts which 
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do not find a numerical expression 
in any return. Such are, the condi- 
tion of the works, permanent way, 
and rolling stock of the company 
in question; the proportion of the 
latter, in cost and number of ve- 
hicles, to the gross earnings of the 
line; the population of the district 
served by the railway, and that of 
the centres which it connects, on 
which the probable rate of in- 
crease of traffic depends; and 
(which, indeed, is partly involved in 
the other conditions) the proportion 
borne by the different branches of 
traffic. 

Dealing first with those figures 
which are obtainable from the half- 
yearly reports of the companies 
themselves, or from the annual re- 
turns published by the Board of 
Trade, the earning power of a line 
admits of a very simple expression. 
The ratio of the nett income to the 
return expected may be expressed 
by a fraction, which denotes the 
earning power. The numerator of 
this fraction is the nett income, 
whether taken for the whole 
line or per mile; the denominator 
is the capital cost, stated in the 
same way. Thus, in 1871, out of 
the twenty railways tabulated by 
Mr. Fleming, the lowest earning 
power was that of the London, Chat- 
ham, and Dover Railway, which 
was represented by the figures 1°69; 
the highest was that of the North- 
Kastern, represented by the figures 
6°33. By 1875 the value of the 
former line had advanced to 1°97; 
that of the latter had retroceded to 
5°95. In 1876, according to the 
returns just issued, this figure had 
fallen to 5°53. This is a deprecia- 
tion in the value of the property of 
12°64 per cent. between 1871 and 
1875. It is thus accounted for. 
The gross income per mile has risen 
from 3,7411. to 4,5911. But the pro- 
portion of working expenses to gross 
revenue has risen from 44°70 to 
54°36 per cent. and the capital ex- 
penditure has risen from 33,485]. 
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to 36,0231. per mile. In this case 
the proportion of the sources of 
traffic has not very materially al- 
tered during the four years in ques- 
tion, as far as income is concerned. 
The depreciation, therefore, must be 
mainly due either to increased cost 
of working and maintenance, or to 
a decrease in the rate of charges. 
In the Midland, which in 1871 
was one of the lines marked by the 
highest earning powers, the indi- 
cating number of value has fallen 
from 5°91, in 1871, to 5°05, in 1875, 
according to Mr. Fleming’s tables. 
The value in 1876, which can be 
calculated from the railway re- 
turns, is 4°88 per cent, The de- 
crease in the earning power of the 
property in this case is 17°6 per 
cent., while the jncrease of capital 
expended on the line has been 298 
per cent. In this case there has 
been an increase ir the proportion 
of revenue derived from mineral 
traffic, between 1871 and 1875, from 
23°24 to 27°75 per cent. The capital 
of the Midland, which in 1871 was 
42,1611. per mile, had risen in 1875 
to 47,804!. per mile, an increase of 
13°5 per cent. in four years. In this 
casethe depreciation of the property, 
which was 14°3 per cent. from 1871 
to 1875, has a little over-balanced 
the increase of capital: that is to 
say, that for every rool. of new 
capital laid out in these four years, 
the ultimate value of the com- 
pany’s stock has been, not rool. 
more, but 5/. 12s. less. The work- 
ing expenditure, during the period, 
has increased from the ratio of 44°89 
to. that of 53°10 on gross revenue. 
The cases of these two great lines 
are eminently instructive; from the 
very large amount of mineral traffic 
which they convey, in proportion to 
passenger and ordinary merchandise 
traffic. The North-Eastern has the 
enormous advantage of a less capital 
cost per mile by 11,1811. than the 
Midland. This is as much as 3! 
per cent., that the latter has cost 
more than the former railway. Thus 
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a proportion of nett earnings per 
mile, which would allow 6 per cent. 
dividend on the Midland, ought to 
allow of nearly 8 per cent. on the 
North-Eastern. The gross receipts 
on the former line, in 1875, were 
5,211. per mile, those on the latter 
4,5911.; the working expenses were 
respectively 53*1oand 54°36 percent. 
The proportions of nett income to 
cost we have already given, as 5°05 
and 5.95, in 1875. Thus it will be 
seen that the better financial posi- 
tion of the North-Eastern line, as 
compared with the Midland, is en- 
tirely due to the lower cost per mile 
of the former. It may be noticed, 
as a striking element of comparison, 
that on the Midland there are 2°8 
passenger and 25'2 non-passenger 
vehicles to every mile of railway, 
while on the North-Eastern the 
proportions are 1°8 of the first and 
53°1 of the second. Thus the out- 
lay per mile of the North-Eastern 
is 35 per cent. less for passenger 
vehicles, and more than twice as 
much for non-passenger vehicles 
per mile compared with the Mid- 
land. The vehicles belonging to 
the colliery proprietors are also 
to be remembered, but the figures 
above are taken from the official 
returns of the companies. 

To understand the full import of 
these figures, as bearing on the ac- 
tual and on the probable future 
earning power of the lines in ques- 
tion, and of the others with which 
it will be desirable to compare them, 
it will be well to give the average 
of the same elements of cost and 
revenue on the average of tlie En- 
glish railways. 

Taking England and Wales, the 
proportion of capital per mile ex- 
pended on railways was, in 1871, 
42,5221.; in 1874, 44,7101. The 
gross annual traffic receipts were, in 
1871, 3,6721.; in 1875, 4,2221. per 
mile. The proportions of traffic re- 
ceipts derived from the carriage of 
minerals were 20°81 per cent. in 
the former, and 21°99 per cent. in 
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the latter year. The working ex- 
penditure rose from 46°85 per cent. 
on gross receipts from all sources 
in 1871, to 54°56 per cent. in 1875. 
And the proportion of nett receipts 
to total outlay fell from 4°77 per 
cent. in 1871, to 4°46 per cent. in 
1875. Thus the North-Kastern cost 
per mile 7,667/. less, and the Mid- 
land 3,093/. more, than the average 
for England in 1875. 

We shall see the effect of aug- 
mented capital in decreasing divi- 
dend very forcibly illustrated by com- 
parison with a line of which the cha- 
racter of the traffic differs as widely 
as can well be the case from that of 
the two great north country rail- 
ways to which we have referred. The 
cost of the London and South-West- 
ern Railway has been less than that 
of the North-Eastern, being 29,3111. 
per mile in 1871, and 31,146 in 
1875. The traffic receipts have been 
light; rising from 2,728/. to 3,2511. 
per mile. Of these receipts, however, 
minerals have only contributed 
about 6 percent. The proportion 
of expenditure to receipts has thus 
risen much less rapidly than in the 
northern lines, or from 50°10, in 
1871, to 55°85, in 1875; although 
there is no doubt that a higher ratio 
of cost is, other things being equal, 
likely to accompany a lower intake 
per mile. But, with these disadvan- 
tages to overcome, the London and 
South-Western has increased its 
nett earning power from 4°30, in 
1871, to 4°67, in 1875; showing an 
improvement in the value of its 
capital of 8-6 per cent. in the four 
years. 

In the London, Brighton and 
South Coast line, and in the South 
Eastern line, the movement has 
been in the same direction as in the 
London and South Western ; while 
in‘ the Great Eastern, Great 
Western, Great Northern, Mid- 
land, and London and North 
Western Railways, the earning 
power has depreciated in every 
case. In the London, Chatham 
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and Dover, the Metropolitan, and 
the Metropolitan District lines, 
the property has improved in each 
instance. Thus in the eleven great 
lines entering the metropolis, from 
1871 to 1875, there has been a pro- 
gressive improvement in the earning 
power of the six non-mineral lines, 
and a progressive deterioration in 
the earning power of the five 
mineral carrying lines. 

Nor is the difference small. It 
is one that it is worth while to 
particularise, which can be most 
readily done in a tabular form. 

| 
Railway | Capital 


| per cent. 
| 


South-Eastern , ; 
London and Brighton 
London, Chatham and | 
Dover ; ; 
London and South- | 
Western 
Metropolitan, 
1874 . 
Metropolitan Di istr 


Total, and average | 
improvement 


from | 


Great Western. 
Great Northern 
Midland . 
London and 
Western 
Great Eastern . 


Total, and average |————______. 
deterioration ; gor 1,476,607 


No rth- 


1434 | 
9,812 | 


| 
| 
| 
: 





Stating there sultsappr oximately, 
by taking an average which, though 
not exact, is close enough to illus- 
trate the contrast, on the capital 
of the six non-mineral lines there 
has been an improvement in earn- 
ing power (from 1871 to 1875 for 
the first four, and from 1874 to 
1875 for the remaining two) of 
0°455 per cent. of return, which, 
taking the nominal return on money 
at 4 per cent., is equal to an addi- 
tion to the value of the aggregate 
capital of 11,375,000l. 

On the other hand there has 
been, on the five lines of mixed traffic, 
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with a heavy proportion of mineral 
trade, an average depreciation of 
earning power, in four years, of 0°6 
percent. This, on the same mode 
of calculation as before, represents 
a loss to the owners of these lines 
of 37,500,000], The figures may 
be worked out with more minute- 
ness, but the result will only be the 
increase of the above approximate 
sums. 

On the one hand, then, there is 
an advance in the value of property 
of more than 24 per cent. per 
annum, noting year after year. On 
the other hand, there is a decrease 
in the value of property year by 
year of 37 per cent., making a 
difference of 64 per annum in the 
annual increase or decrease of value 
of the mineral and non-mineral 
lines, 

There can be no doubt that it is 
to this element in the statistics of 
the lines in question that this dif- 
ference is due, because it is the 
only one in which the two groups 
that we have indicated coincide. In 
the non-mineral lines we have the 
highestand the lowest capital cost in 
the whole double series of lines ; the 
Metropolitan District having cost 
686,7311. per mile, and the London 
and South-Western 31,1461. per 
mile. In the second group the ex- 
tremes are, the Midland, with its 
cost of 47,8041., and the Great 
Western, which has cost 37,6271. 
The proportion of gross receipts to 
capital has varied, in the first group, 
from 12°56 per cent. on the London 
and South-Western, to 4°72 per 
cent. on the Londor, Chatham and 
Dover; and in the second group 
from 13°87 per cent. on the London 
and North-Western, to g'i1 per 
cent. on the Great Eastern. The 
results of these several relations of 
gross income to capital, and of 
working cost to revenue, are eX- 
pressed in the final proportion of nett 
revenue to capital. And we find 
this guopertins to intimate a steady 
advance in the earning power of 
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the non-mireral, and a steady de- 
cline in the earning power of the 
mineral bearing, lines of mixed 
traffic. The first movement, sup- 
posing it to be continuous, would 
double the value of the property in 
forty years.::The second, if con- 
tinuous, would extinguish the value 
of the property in thirty-three 
years; making the value of the for- 
mer approach that of the ordinary 
French stock, and the latter arrive 
at that of the railways of Belgium ; 
neither extreme being thus without 
a practical precedent. 

The five lines in the second cate- 
gory have a total aggregate length 
of 5,823 miles. The gross annual 
income on this is 26,760,000l. ; out 
of which the working expenses 
consume 54°23 per cent., leaving the 
nett income of 12,248,1767. This 
makes the average earning power 
of the property 4°57 per cent. 

The six lines in the first cate- 
gory have a total aggregate length 
of 1,272 miles. The gross annual 


income for 1875 was 8,033,272I. ; 
out of which the working expenses 
came to 50°95 per cent., leaving a 


nett income of 3,940,082/. The 
average earning power of this 
system of lines was 3'g0. 

But the cost of the first system 
was augmented unduly, as com- 
pared to that of the second, by the 
proportion of the cost of the Lon- 
don works to the small length of 
1,272 miles. The average cost per 
mile of the former system is 
79,390l., against 43,186/. of the 
other. Thus, while the gross 
revenue of the one group is 
10°40 per cent. of the capital, that 
of the other group is only 7°95 
per cent. The superior working 
economy of the southern lines has 
not yet compensated for the ex- 
cessive capital outlay. But that 
economy allows the nett income to 
increase in proportion to capital an- 
nually, while the nett income on the 
northern lines annually decreases in 
proportion. 
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If the mineral bearing lines were 
worked with the same economy as 
the non-mineral (in spite of the 
higher price of fnel, and of the 
great cost incurred by the numerous 
stoppages on the Metropolitan 
line, and the London, Chatham 
and Dover line) the earning power 
would be raised from 4°57 to 5°21 
per cent. And if the southern lines 
had not cost more than the northern 
per mile, the earning power of the 
latter would now be 7°12 per cent. 
The actual figures of the southern 
lines have been taken; but if the 
proportion of 47°5 of working ex- 
penses averaged by the South- 
Eastern and London and Brighton 
lines be regarded, the economy of 
the passenger system is still more 
striking; the difference between 
the working cost of these and the 
northern lines being nearly 7 per 
cent. 

By comparing the outlay of capi- 
tal made on the two systems of 
lines between 1871 and 1875, we 
shall at once understand the reason 
of the advancing value of the one 
category, and of the decreasing 
value of the other. The aggregate 
capital of the five northern lines at 
the end of 1871 was 215,754,5751.; 
at the end of 1875 it had risen, as 
we have seen, to 251,476,6071., 
being an increase of 16°5 per cent. 
Omitting the Metropolitan line, of 
which there is no return for 1871, 
the four remaining lines of the 
secondcategory had cost 79,714,263/. 
in 1871, and 86,698,834/. in 1875, 
being an increase of 8°76 per cent. 
On both systems of lines the capital 
outlay has increased ;. on both the 
gross income has increased; on 
both the proportion of working 
expenses has increased. But the 
need for continually increasing 
accommodation for the mineral 
traffic has caused the increase of 
capital per mile on the mineral 
bearing lines to take place at twice 
the rate demanded by the non- 
mineral lines; and thus the nett 
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income has been diminished in 
proportion to the capital outlay. 

As far, therefore, as experience 
goes, the carriage of minerals on 
the long lines to London at such 
prices as alone can be obtained for 
freight so long as the coasting trade 
is kept open, not only involves an 
additional cost in working expenses 
of some } per cent. over all for every 
I per cent. of income derived from 
mineral traffic, but also doubles the 
rate of increase of capital. The 
average amount of proportionate 
mineral revenue on the northern 
lines (omitting the London and 
North-Western, which refuses a 
return) is 20°6 per cent. On the 
six southern lines it is 4°6 per cent. 
[f this difference of 16 per cent. 
of mineral increase (which, apart 
from special causes of exception, 
makes a difference of some 8 per 
cent. in the cost of locomotion, 
maintenance, and repairs) be com- 
pared with the difference of 7°25 
per cent. on the growth of capital in 
four years (being at the rate of 1°81 
per cent. per annum) we shall gain 
some insight into the large demands 
for increase of capital made for the 
sake of conducting the mineral 
traffic. 

If we now revert to the question 
of arriving at practical rules for 
the investment of money with which 
we commenced the present investi- 
gation, we shall find that it has 
not been to an altogether fruitless 
occupation of time the reader has 
been invited. 

On March 6, 1877, the Times 
published a table showing the then 
current market price of rool. stock 
in each of nine different lines, to- 
gether with the rates of dividend 
paid on each in the preceding year. 
They were as follows : 


Dividend 
1876 


Railway Price 


s. 


1 London and North- 

Western 7 
2 Great Northern , 
3 Midland 


147 0 
127 10 
. whiter o 
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| _ Dividend 
Price 1876 


Railway 


| 2 & 
s 154 15 
Lancashire and 
Yorkshire . 
6 Great Western 
7 London and South- 
Western 
8 South-Eastern 
9 London, Brighton, | 
and South Coast. 


4 North-Eastern 
5 

| 137 © 
102 0 


. | 130 © 
| 125 © 
| 


119 0 


The average market price of rool, 
stock was 130l., and the average 
dividend (neglecting the proportion 
of capital in each line, and taking the 
quoted rates alone) was 5/. 138. 4d. 
per cent. 

It results that a return of about 
4°72 per cent. was to be obtained 
from an investment at market price. 

If, however, instead of taking the 
dividends declared on the ordinary 
stock as the measure of value, the 
proportion of nett earning to capital 
be taken, we find that the average 
earning power of the above lines, 
which in 1871 was represented by 
the rate 5°86 per cent., had sunk 
to 5°11 in 1875, which yields a bare 
4 per cent. on the average price of 
1301. This difference, however, is 
within the limits of variation above 
indicated, as affecting the relative 
values of different classes of stock 
on the several lines. The decline 
is another matter. Although gene- 
ral, it is not universal. While 
the loss on the average of the 
railways quoted has been more 
than the gain, there has _ been 
noteworthy gain in some instances. 
Thus the London and Brighton 
value, which in 1871 was 3°53, rose 
to 4°06 in 1875, and to 4°82 in 1876. 
The South-Eastern rose from 4°30 
in 1871 to 5°06 and to 5°26 in 1875 
and 1876. On the other hand, the 
Great Northern earning power, 
which in 1871 was represented by 
5°90 per cent., fell in 1875 to 5°39, 
and in 1876 to 4°87; and that of 
the Midland fell from 6°08 in 1871 
to 5°16 in 1875 ; and to 4°80 in 1876. 
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But these phenomena bring us back 
to the one point at which we have 
formerly arrived by other paths. 
They show an increase in the earn- 
ing power of the non-mineral lines, 
contrasted with a decrease in the 
earning power of the mineral lines. 
Nor are the variations unimportant. 
The main improvement of the 
Brighton and South-Eastern pro- 
perties, in the four years, is a little 
over 1 per cent, on capital in earn- 
ing power, or an addition of 25 
per cent. to the value of the pro- 
perty in 1871. The mean deteriora- 
tion of the Midland and Great 
Northern lines, in the same time, 
is also a little more than 1 per cent. 
of earning power ; or a depreciation 
of (as the rate in 1871 was 6 per 
cent.) 16°6 per cent. on the capital 
value of the property. One pair of 
lines has advanced at approximately 
the same speed as that at which the 
others have declined: and the de- 
clension has occurred on the rail- 
ways which derive from a quarter 
to oné-third of their revenue from 
the carriage of miuerals. 

It is thus clear that for a person 
who is considering the advisability 
of investing money in the stock or 
shares of an English railway com- 
pany, the first step is to acquaint 
himself with the actual earning 
power of the line, as measured by 
the proportion borne by the nett 
revenue, when all expenses are paid, 
to the total capital expended on the 
undertaking. But although it is 
necessary in the first place to ascer- 
tain this ruling relation, its detec- 
tion is by no means all that pru- 
dence demands. A similar earning 
value must be ascertained at an 
earlier period. If ten or twenty years 
are investigated, the results will be 
more reliable than from a single 
comparison. Thus if 1872 be taken 
as a starting point (on the ground 
of having been the culminating era 
of railway prosperity during the 
period for which returns have been 
published), a comparison of the 
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annual relation between nett earning 
and capital since that date will 
show not only the state of the line 
inquired into as a financial under- 
taking at each period, but the 
general march or progress of the 
property ; whether it be in the 
direction of 10 per cent. dividends, 
or in the direction of bankruptcy. 
That the average movement is in 
the latter direction has been in. 
dicated by the ultimate outcome 
of the working of each year since 
1872, with the sole exception of 
1875; when there was a recovery 
to the amount of 0°08 per cent. of 
possible dividend. At the same 
tire it may be remembered that 
the actual gross earning power, re- 
ferred to capital, is higher for 1876 
than it was in any year from 1860 
to 1869. The proportion of earn- 
ings from passenger traffic has not 
varied, since 1872, more than from 
41°39 to 42°05 percent. But the 
per-centage of mineral receipts rose 
from 20°81 per cent. in 1871 to 
21°99 per cent. in 1875, in England, 
and from 20°51 to 21°89 per cent. 
between the same years in the 
United Kingdom. Concurrently 
with this increase of revenue receipts 
the proportion borne by gross re- 
ceipts to capital has increased from 
8°84 per cent. in 1871 to 9°72 per 
cent. in 1875 in the United King- 
dom, while the proportion of nett 
receipts to capital has fallen, during 
the same time, from 4°43 to 4°25 
per cent. These figures are taken 
from the elaborate and valuable 
tables in Mr. Fleming’s Index to 
our Railway System, to which we 
have before referred, a work which 
should be in the hands of everyone 
who takes a practical interest in 
the value of railway property. 

Ifthe reader will allow us to glance 
back for a moment over the inquiry 
in which we have endeavoured to 
interest the public of the United 
Kingdom, the following will prove 
to be the most salient points on 
which evidence has been cited, and 
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on which it is of primary impor- 
tance that a judicious and impartial 
decision should be authoritatively 
pronounced. They are points on 
which, up to the moment of writing, 
no single word of contradiction of 
the statements made has, so far as 
we are aware, been published. 

By the close of the first third of 
the present century the internal 
communications of the country 
were carried on in three main 
branches, under the conduct of 
distinct public and private carriers. 
For the transport of passen- 
gers, besides private and post car- 
riages, drawn by one or more 
horses, a service of mail and stage 
coaches had been arranged, which 
conducted their portion of the com- 
munication of the country, over ex- 
cellent roads formed for the most 
part on the plan introduced into 
England by Mr. MacAdam, at 
speeds varying from seven to ten, 
and in two or three notable cases 
even attaining sixteen miles per 
hour. A considerable goods traffic 
was carried, by vans and heavy 
waggons, also by road, at a speed 
of from two to three miles per hour. 
And a new life had been imparted 
to important districts by the intro- 
duction of water carriage on canals, 
in which the speed was about the 
same as that of the heavy road 
vans, but on which the cost of 
transport was reduced to the mini- 
mum yet attained, unless for long 
voyages by sea. The superior 
cheapness of water transport was 
accepted as an established fact in 
1825, and nothing has since oc- 
curred to interfere with this me- 
chanical discovery. 

The successful application of 
steam locomotives, first used on the 
tramways of the collieries, to the 
conduct of passenger  traflic, 
surprised the engineers who con- 
ducted the early experiments. The 
rate of transit attainable on a pair 
of smooth rails proved to be regu- 
lated rather by the excelience of 
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the workmanship of. both way and 
vehicles, than by any difficulty in 
developing motive power, which the 
accidental discovery of the blast 
had placed almost absolutely at the 
command of the engineer. Thus, 
after the opening of the railway 
from Liverpool to Manchester the 
country was rapidly overspread 
with iron tracks ; and the velocity 
easily attainable was such as to 
bring the entire passenger traffic, 
and the greater part of the parcels 
and goods traffic, on to the new 
routes, without any extraordinary 
efforts on the part of the managers. 

Sticcess in this legitimate busi- 
ness disposed the managers of the 
railways to attempt to grasp the 
entire carrying trade of the country; 
an attempt which was stimulated by 
the competition which Parliament 
suffered to spring up, by the ab- 
sence of any species of wise and 
foreseeing control of the method in 
which the country should be served 
by the lines which applied for Par- 
liamentary authorisation. ‘At the 
same time the companies were 
allowed to conduct their traffic en- 


tirely without the publication of 


proper accounts. Thus no means 
were afforded for arriving at the 
actual cosi, or nett results, of any 
separate portion of their threefold 
business. Great expenditure was 
incurred in order to purchase, lease, 
or otherwise obtain command of the 
canal lines of communication. By 
1875, out of 4,135 miles of navi- 
gable water, 1,716 miles were in 
the hands of the railway companies, 
and these were so selected and 
situated as to render almost or al- 
together impossible the continuation 
of independent navigation. The 
consequence has been the deteriora- 
tion or destruction of the canal pro- 
perty of the country, and the trans- 
fer of the commerce of the canals 
to the railways. 

No intelligible accounts of the 
result of this forced trade have 
ever been presented to either share- 
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holders or the public. While, as 
far as internal communication goes, 
the railways now command a mono- 
poly, the coasting trade to London 
has kept down the price of the 
conveyance of coal to the metro- 
polis to such a limit that the 
necessity of clear debtor and 
creditor accounts has become peril- 
ously urgent. The last year has 
seen a further reduction in the coal 
charges on the great lines running 
north from London. The main- 
tenance of a business of so enor- 
mous an amount, without any 
distinct accounts, is an anomaly 
peculiar to the present era of specu- 
lation. 

But while the railway companies 
refuse to say, or even to inquire, 
at what cost they retain a heavy 
traffic, as to which cheapness of 
transit is the main requirement, 
and speed is of little moment, the 
outcome of the yearly balance sheets 
steadily grows worse and worse. 
Such comparisons as the returns— 
purposely vague as they are—allow 
us to institute, reveal two incontro- 
vertible facts. First, that, over the 
long trunk railways, the propor- 
tionate cost of the items of main- 
tenance, locomotion, and vehicle 
repairs steadily increases in close 
relation to the increase of the pro- 
portion of gross revenue derived 
from minerals. And secondly, on 
comparing the lines which carry 
few or no minerals to London 
with those which carry large quan- 
tities, the last six years have seen a 
steady increase in the earning 
power of the former, which is still 
going on, together with a decrease 
of equal amount in the earning 
power of the latter, which also 
shows no signs of arrest. One class 
of property has increased in earning 
power by 25 per cent., while the 
other class has decreased in earning 
power by 16°6 per cent. 

The above are only a few of the 
most salient facts, which may be 
drawn from Government reports and 
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publications of unquestioned autho. 
rity, and which prove that it is aperil- 
ous, and may be a ruinous, policy on 
the part of the railway compani ; to 
continue to carry on a vast business 
without adequate accounts. If 
there be any reason for controvert- 
ing the calculations which point to 
the heavy loss incurred by the 
mineral traffic, that reason should 
be made plain. The inquiry is 
simple. It is only requisite to show, 
with ordinary exactitude, first the 
amount of capital expended in order 
to provide accommodation and 
plant for mineral traffic, including 
sums spent in purchase, leasing, or 
guarantees of canals ; and secondly, 
the receipts and expenditure ob- 
tained and incurred in the conduct 
of that traffic, giving details of 
weights, of distances, and of the 
mileage of engines and vehicles. If 
any information of this nature has 
been obtained by the Board of 
Trade, the Assistant-Secretary of 
which department wrote to the 
author of these pages on November 
25, 1876, ‘I am to add that they 
are in communication with some of 
the principal railway companies on 
the subject of the statistics of the 
mineral traffic on railways,’ the 
public will receive it with grati- 
tude. If nothing results from 
such an appeal on the part of the 
Board of Trade, the inference will 
notbe reassuring. There is nothing 
so special in railway enterprise as 
to withdraw that class of business 
from the control of the ordinary 
rules which the long experience of 
commercial men has taught them to 
be essential for the safe conduct of 
business, and only the more essential 
the larger that businessis. If there 
were a steady advance, or even a 
steady maintenance, of profit on the 
railways of the United Kingdom, 
there might be ground for an appeal 
on the part of their directors and 
managers to the public for absolute 
confidence, even in the absence of 
proper accounts. But there has been 
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a steady decline—not a universal, 
but an average decline—a decline 
which a comparison of the accounts 
published by the Board of Trade 
shows to occur most markedly in 
the value of the long trunk lines 
which convey a heavy mineral 
traffic to the metropolis. Under 
these circumstances, the resolute 
withholding of detailed accounts 
as to the traffic, both from the 
shareholders and from the public, 
can be attributed to but one reason, 
and that is the uneasy dread that a 
thorough investigation of this im- 
portant subject will bring to light 
unquestionable proof of the mis- 
chievous and fatal error of that 
policy which has sacrificed so much 
already, and is sacrificing so much 
year after year, and month after 
month, for the sake of conveying 
over the choked lines of our great 
railways of mixed traffic, that de- 
scription of freight which can be so 
much more cheaply, so much more 
profitably, and at so far less a cost 
of human life and limb, carried by 
inland and coastwise navigation. 
The subject speaks home to dis- 
tinct classes of persons, each of which 
has special reason to demand the 
keeping and production of proper 
accounts. To the railway share- 
holders, the owners of a property 
equal in value to three-fourths of 
the amount of the National Debt, 
we have shown that a difference of 
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plus twenty-five or minus sixteen 
per cent. has actually accrued in 
different descriptions of their pro- 
perty within five years; and that 
the difference can only be attributed 
to the absence or presence of a 
heavy mineral traffic. To the 
280,000 servants of the railway com- 
panies, it must be clear that the 
frightful casualty rate to which they 
are exposed is a function of the 
proportion of mineral traffic car- 
ried on lines of mixed traffic. To 
the third-class passenger it is toler- 
ably apparent that he might be 
conveyed at half the actual fare, 
if the companies would cease to 
embarrass their finances by the 
heavy loss incurred by the mineral 
traffic. To persons wishing to 
invest money, it will become more 
and more evident, the more they 
study the subject, that it is to the 
passenger and non-mineral lines 
that they must look if they seek 
to purchase a safe and improving 
property. The only persons whose 
interest can be thrown into the 
opposite scale are those who, from 
whatever reason, persist in refusing 
that business-like statement of 
accounts which has been asked for 
by the Board of Trade, and which, 
sooner or later, will be demanded in 
a tone which will allow of no 
further denial. 


Francis Rovusitrac Conner, C.E. 
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IVY-LEAVES. 
FROM THE HERMITAGE, EPPING FOREST. 


EAR Mr. Yorxz,—I rejoice 

to hear from you again. You 
know Epping Forest, where I am 
now settled ? Not at all? So much 
the better; I may have the honour 
to be your guide ‘ when green leaves 
come again,’ It is bleakish at pre- 
sent round the Old Manor House, 
but still we could give you a walk 
or a ride most days, a roast fowl and 
good claret, a warm fireside, plenty 
of books, a song or two, and a 
chat into the small hours. Sup- 
pose you run down and escape the 
Great Christian Festival which 
London keeps so greasily and 
tipsily; or do you perhaps love 
(having a lingering tinge of senti- 
mentalism) the Cattle-show, the 


bowers of beef, the pictorial ‘ num- 
bers,’ the church-going bells (a 


phrase Wordsworth objected to), 
and all the familiar scenery, ma- 
chinery, dresses, decorations, and 
stage-business of Merry Christmas ? 
We carefully avoid London at this 
time, and welcome New Year’s 
Day chiefly as token that Christ- 
mas is over. 


The so-called New Year is 
not at all so impressive an epoch 
for me as it used to be. There is 
no real New Year’s Day for man- 
kind or any portion of the race. 
Each separate mortal’s New Year 
is his birthday. For larger use the 
day chosen among the three hundred 
and sixty-five is and must be entirely 
arbitrary. 

How many of the apparently 
solid circumstances of our life are 
wholly and merely mental (depend- 
mg on verbal) formule! Such, 
without even a discoverable starting- 
point in the real, are those familiar 
divisions of time—a Minute, an 
Hour, a Week. The Century is 
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but a numerical convenience (ten 
tens—starting from the ten fingers). 
Our Calendar Months are adapta- 
tions; our Calendar Year approaches 
to natural fact; serves with some 
patching. New Year’s Day is con- 
ventional as mince-pie; and two- 
thirds of the world, including a 
large slice of Europe, disregard our 
reckoning. Still, there are three 
hundred millions or so who keep it 
together, and that is impressive. Do 
they? Look at a page of dials 
showing the time at the various 
capital cities of the earth. 

However, there is but twelve 
hours’ difference at most. New 
Year’s Day, like every day, runs in 
a billow of light over man’s globe 
from east to west, and life and all 
things human must be reckoned by 
days, by months, and by years. 
This new date to be used by us, and 
those we have most to do with 
throughout another journey round 
the sun, is record and reminder 
of many things. So (with all due 
reservations). Hail New Year’s Day ! 
and A Happy New Year! 


Here is an old Diary of mine, 
and written on its first page 


Laus Dro! 


one of the antiquated forms of 
commencement, truly. On certain 
public and private occasions such yet 
survive ; but even the forms are fast 
dying out, in science, in literature, 
in daily intercourse. We have gone 
a long way in the last twenty years, 
as ‘though for mental travelling 
some analogue to steam had been 
discovered. 

Nevertheless I will write it again, 
at the head of my new Diary. 


K 
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Tam ashamed to have made free 
with the name of Ivy-leaves for 
these scraps, holding the plant in 
more honour and love than 
any plant, tree, or flower, even 
the queen rose or vernal haw- 
thorn. It is for summer and 
winter, city nooks and mountain 
rocks—the wildest and tamest of 
leafy things. Its strange, acrid, 
healthy smell is like no other. It 
flourishes in wet and dry, sunshine 
and darkness, and so draws an 
equal fitness for occasions of mirth 
and melancholy ; belongsto Bacchus 
and to Pluto. But for the ivy, I 
should not be in this Old Honse, 
which it wraps like a mantle, fring- 
ing the casements as we look from 
within. *Tis a living architectural 
ornament, and no other is needed. 


] asked myself,—How can ivy 
leaves on the same stem be, often, 
so very unlike one another—heart- 
shaped, ovate, variously notched ? 

he shape of a leaf depends, I 
suppose, first on the veins, and 
then on the growth between the 
veins. When the substance (‘pa- 
renchyma,’ or whatever we call it) 
between the veins of the leaf and 
exuding from them, spreads itself, 
growing fast and freely, the leaf is 
filled up into a roundish outline 
(that which a flowing fiuid arrested 
tends to: a sphere flattened by 
——, and other resistance, and 
ovated by the forward movement) ; 
when the wth is slower and 
languider the cellular substance 
does not push itself out so far beyond 
the vein, and thus meet all aon, 
from end to end, the substance 
spreading from the neighbouring 
veins: hence a gap, a notch. One 
would, on this, expect to find 
the roundish and ovate ivy-leaves 
on fresh and green stalks, well. 
nourished and free to air and light, 
in short where the leaves have 
quickest growth ; and there, I think, 
one does find them. The notched 
leaf soon begins to notch itself; 
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both it and the even-edged have 
their own characters in the cradle 
and develop them to the end. And, 
now, why has ivy so much variety 
in the shapes of its leaves? Just 
because they grow in such a variety 
of conditions ; some in air and light, 
some in constant shadow, some with 
only half to the air, &c., some nou- 
rished from the main stem, some 
partly or wholly from fibrils strack 
into a wall or tree. I say nothing 
now of different sorts of ivy. 


Thus, itseems probable, the more 
picturesque and fantastic forms in 
all leaves indicate not freedom and 
luxuriance of growth, but check 
and a struggle against opposition. 
It is by check put upon the grow- 
ing force of a plant that the flower 
too begins to concentrate itself 
and the fruit to curdle. A flower 
is a checked branch: over-luxuri- 
ant plants ‘run all to leaves ;’ old 
melon seeds give most fruit. So 
in man’s life, outer and inner limi- 
tation is necessary for productive- 
ness ; from a force ever striving 
into free expansion and a resistance 
and hindrance of its effort, is formed 
in place of a barren luxuriance of 
stalks and foliage, the nucleus of 
fruit, wherein lies cradled the future. 


If my guess about the ivy leaves 
be right, here is another instance 


of modification of form by environ- 
ment. But what care I for such 
generalisations if the innermost 
truth be missing. Things come to 
be what they are, that is certain (my 
Brother of Prague, who never saw 
pen or ink, was of the same opinion), 
and my scientific friends explain, or 
think they do, some steps in the 
process. The most interesting ques- 
tion for me in these ivy sprays is, 
their relation to me now we are 
brought together. The main fact 
about them is their beauty. Is not 
beauty precisely the deepest relation 
of the phenomenal world to man? 
What careless beautiful ease m 
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the results flowing out of inflexible 
natural laws! The exactness of 
the Universe is not of the mechanical 
sort. The opposite halves of things 
are similar, yet not paired as chil- 
dren cut figures in folded paper. 
Features, joints, patterns of leaves, 
curves of fiuids, orbs, orbits, and 
librations of planets and satellites, 
are not done with scale and com- 

but artist-fashion, with in- 
tellect and with imagination. The 
movements of the Universe are not 
those of a machine. 

It is easy to dispute without end 
in attempts to define the word 
‘Pantheism,’ but to some such 
thought, or call it instinctive belief, 
the mind turns and returns; and 
will, over and over again, as long as 
earth keeps returning to sunrise. 


Make friends again, Religio! with 
thy fair sister, Poesis; Theologia 
is too cunning a companion, Scientia 
too rude, 


I would not for the world live in 
London—or away from London. 
In the first case you are stifled and 
stunned, in the second you are 
stupified and stagnated. But it is 
best to be brought up in. the 
country. 


It is not the dull people that are 
so troublesome, but the clever fools, 
anda fool may have any quantity 
of cleverness. This is the worst of 
London Society, if you go much 
into it; and of Current Literature 
if you read much of it. 


In highly cultured society nothing 
isallowed to interrupt conversation ; 
in other society, anything and 
everything. This is a test of 
the degree of general culture in any 
circle. 


Of two kinds of relation to society 
I have always had a dread—of 
being disreputable, and of being ‘re- 
spectable.’ They are equally against 
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good taste, and equally incon- 
venient. 


Is the new Earl Stanhope going 
to signalise the beginning of his 
reign by closing that ancient 
field-path at Knockholt Beeches ? 
One hopes not. Who does not 
love Field-paths? and England 
is still rich in them, but her 
natural wealth of this kind is 
steadily diminishing, taken away 
here by forms of law, there by 
direct robbery or theft. Private 
Property, already a monstrous over- 
growth, is gradually sucking in 
whatever Public Rights lie within 
reach. It is vigilant, grasping, 
tenacious as a gigantic Octopus. 
As to resistance, it usually finds the 
saying true, ‘ What is everybody’s 
business is nobody’s business.’ 

There is a joy in trackless wander- 
ing: there is also a special pleasure 
in a Field-path. Besides the com- 
fortable guarantee against obstruc- 
tion or vague deviation, it has a 
human interest; others pass here, 
have past, will pass, and see the 
same glimpses through the trees, 
the same opening landscape, that 
ivied rock, this turn of the brook- 
let. One can make sure, too, of 
coming back to the same spot some 
other day. Many Field-paths are 
traditionary and venerable; outlast 
dwellings, woods, and highways. 
No engineer planned, no labour 
founded them; but the feet of 
humanity going from of old on its 
daily errands. The faint but un- 
obliterated tracks, almost like na- 
tural features, run over meadow 
and mountain, from road to road, 
from farm to farm, to the town, to 
the church, to the well. , 

The right of way is in many, 
perhaps most, cases much older 
than:the right of ownership in 
the land, and concerns not one 
person, or a few, but the whole na- 
tion, nay, the whole human race; 
and not the living only, but future 
generations. To plough or dig 
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over an established Field-path, as 
many farmers dare, is, in the first 
place, illegal, and, besides, unneigh- 
bourly and grossly selfish. I have 
seen poor women with burdens, 
and school children, forced to trudge 
day by day for weeks over loose 
and often muddy soil instead of 
the hard path to which they had a 
right, and which the farmer had 
torn up. To plan the closing-up 
for ever of a useful and beautiful 
Field-path—what words are fit to 
describe such an attempt? If 
Public Spirit be a noble thing, what 
is the nature of that Private Spirit 
which busies itself to such purpose ? 
There is a form of law for closing 
a path on proof that it is no longer 
needed. The proof accepted by the 
magisterial bench is often far from 
sufficient; but, without law and 
against law, many paths are closed 
by tricks and ‘dodges,’ sometimes by 
the occupiers of the land, oftenest by 
the squire. Here are some of the 
swindling tricks which I have seen 
put in practice in England. A 
certain old path, where it joined 
the high road near a cottage, 
was crossed by a swing gate. One 
day this is locked; it is locked 
day after day; ‘Why?’ you ask: 
‘To keep the cattle from straying.’ 
‘But is it not a public path?’ 
(No direct answer.) ‘O, you want 
to get to the road? You can come 
round through our garden, then, 
and go through the little wicket.’ 
The gateis usually kept locked. The 
chance is, nobody insists on its being 
opened; few even ask questions. 
Those who must pass, pass round 
by the wicket; strangers seldom 
make any attempt to pass. By 
degrees the locked gate becomes an 
established fact, the path grows un- 
frequented, and after a time can 
easily be closed as ‘ useless.’ 
Another trick is to make an 
avenue or carriage-drive close to 
the old path. In one instance 
which I have in my eye, the car- 
riage-drive which could not conve- 
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niently follow the old path is never. 
theless brought out on the road close 
to the same point, so that the large 
gate (which is obviously private) 
and the small gate (which is secretly 
public) appear equally to belong to 
the Squire’s park ; beside the small 
gate moreover is a board ‘ Whoso. 
ever is found trespassing on these 
grounds,’ &c. In another case the 
drive swallows up the path and 
both run out together, and indistin- 
guishable, to the high road through 
one gate—to which you and I (if we 
know it) are as free as Squire 
Dodger. But many do not know it. 
The rights of the public are care- 
fully concealed from the public, and 
there is hope in Dodger’s mind that 
here once more they may lapse and 
perish. 

Third instance: a very ancient 
church way-path running through 
a park—park of some 200 years’ 
standing, path of at least 800 years’. 
At a dip in the path a tree 
was blown down (or supposed to 
be blown down) and lay across it. 
Instead of being cleared away in 
the usual course, this particular 
tree was allowed to remain where it 
fell, branches and all. The ground 
was marshy just there, and the 
people going to the church and 
village (it was a most valuable 
short-cut) crept round the obstacle 
as they best could. A spell of wet 
weather made the place into a 
swamp, all but impassable, and 
for women and children entirely so. 
This was exactly what the Squire 
wished. No one could—at least no 
one did—venture to touch the tree 
without his leave. Most people in 
the neighbourhood are his tenants; 
the Vicar of the church to which 
the path has led from time imme- 
morial, is the Squire’s nominee and 
humble servant. So there I saw 
that big tree lie year after year. 
I was in no position to fight out the 
matter, but now and again I persisted 
in making my way, and I never 
struggled over the swamp without 
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an exclamation on the cursed selfish- 
ness of Dives, who had so prodi- 
gious a share of world’s goods and 
power over other human beings, 
without doing or having done the 
very least thing to deserve them 
(nor, in this particular case, 
could any historical flattery find 
a trace of ancestral deserving), 
and who grudged his neighbours 
and fellow-countrymen and fellow- 
mortals their bare legal right of 
sing. 

This same Squire (of whom I 
had some personal knowledge, con- 
firming—if need were—his utter sel- 
fishness of nature) boldly put up a 
fence across another path in ‘his’ 
land without any notice or pro- 
cess of law whatever, trusting, 
and, as appeared, safely trusting, 
to his local importance. No one 


of those chiefly interested dared to 
oppose him. 

But another great man (I speak 
in every case of things I know) was 
stoutly opposed in an attempt to 


close an ancient, useful, and beau- 
tiful pathway. It ran for perhaps 
half a mile through a copse, arched 
overhead with trees, and bordered 
with ferns and wild flowers. It 
saved a long sweep of dusty or 
muddy road, and gave an interval 
of delicious ease to the wayfarer in 
summer. His Lordship made a fence 
across the path. The people pulled 
itdown. He madeastronger fence. 
The people pulled it down. Per- 
sonal collisions, actions for assault 
followed ; the question went from 
petty sessions to assizes. His Lord- 
ship was utterly defeated; the law 
pronounced this pathway to be public 
property. What did His Lordship do 
next, to atone for his wrongfal, or at 
least very ill-advised attempt to injure 
the community to which he owed 
everything ; to which he had never 
given anything? He sent asmall ar. 
my of labourers, and cut down every 
tree and bush of the coppice through 
which the hated pathway ran, tore 
away every fern-plume, primrose- 
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tuft, and wild-hyacinth nook, and 
left all bare to sun and storm from 
one end to the other. Let the 
people take their ‘right of way’ 
if they must—but by G—— they 
shall have as little pleasure in it as 
possible. The man was there 
within his legal rights; but what 
an odious act ! 

In one case I had myself the 
satisfaction of keeping open a path 
(as long at least as I lived in the 
neighbourhood) by pulling down, 
time after time, a fence put up 
across it, and writing to the agent 
of the property that I had done 
this, having every reason to believe 
the path to be a public one, and 
was ready to answer for it by law. 
The agent replied argumentative- 
ly; I pointed out that his argu- 
ments were bad; he left the path 
open ; and has very probably closed 
it since. I acted in a heat of public 
spirit to which I fear it would not 
be so easy to raise my pulse to-day; 
and ran thereby a risk of much 
trouble and loss. There is now a 
Society for the Preservation of 
Commons and Field-paths, to which 
I wish every success. But, surely, 
the public Field-paths of the 
United Kingdom ought to be de- 
fined, described, and registered, and 
also marked at certain fit points 
with posts or upright stones painted 
in a particular way? A general 
yearly survey might perhaps be en- 
trusted to the parochial authorities, 
under higher supervision if found 
necessary. Further, to close or 
obstruct any public path without 
due legal process ought to be an 
indictable offence, and the prosecu- 
tion done by a public officer. 


eee 


Selfishness mixed, modified, co- 
loured, flavoured in a thousand 
different ways, comes into all 
human affairs; but wherever it is 
the governing motive, there you 
find vile work going forward. 
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The unselfish activity implied in 
the phrase ‘ Public Spirit’ wins the 
name of ‘ Patriotism ’ when it con- 
cerns itself with national interests. 
In both—as in that higher and 
wider idea which includes them 
both, Humanity— it is essential that 
the governing feelings and motives 
be unselfish, Whenever it is other- 
wise, we have a base counterfeit, in 
place of the true thing. True 
Patriotism consists in preferring 
the interests of your Country to 
your private interests ; and this is 
noble and beneficent. But when 
‘Patriotism’ is held to justify un- 
fairness to other countries or men 
because they are ‘foreign ’—then 
‘Patriotism’ is an iniquitous thing; 
essentially selfish; not true Pa- 
triotism at all, but a counterfeit. 
You ought to hold yourown Country 
nearer and dearer to you than others. 
And you ought to especially cherish 
your own family, and think most of 
them ; yet you are not at liberty to 
cheat even for them, much less rob 
and murder. Nothing which is a 
wrong to Humanity can be made 
right by calling it ‘ Patriotism. 

The chicane of Diplomatists is 
a base and a bad thing; its so-called 
‘ Patriotism’ mostly of the corrupt 
false kind, permeated with personal 
motives; and its effects, to turn 
honesty, reasonableness, and natural 
good feeling out of court just when 
they are most urgently wanted. 


The demeanour of many English- 
men at present to Russia seems to 
me a conspicuous example of False 


Patriotism. It is thoroughly and 
stig | selfish. After long warn- 
ing and many attempts at accom- 
modation, Russia attacks Turkey, 
with so good a casus belli that it 
would be difficult to find a better in 
all history. A certain proportion 
of the statesmen, newspaper writers, 
and general public of England de- 
clare the attempts at accommodation 
insincere, and the alleged casus belli 
a pretext for conquest. Setting 
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up their hypothesis as matter of 
fact, they go on to argue that 
Russia may, at some uncertain fu- 
ture time, think of attacking India 
or obstructing England’s access 
to India, and that therefore Pa- 
triotism requires Englishmen to 
wish Russia to be weakened, 
to be beaten in any war she at- 
tempts, especially againstthe Turks; 
because let the Turks be what they 
may, they have been supposed to 
constitute one of the breakwaters 
and defences of ‘ British Interests.’ 

Characteristically, this regard for 
British Interests, calling itself ‘ Pa- 
triotism,’ is at present found to be 
flourishing most luxuriantly in the 
unselfish soil of the Stock Exchange. 


A Nation at war, without its heart 
in the quarrel, is in wretched plight. 

Books ?—well, here are three 
recent books on my table that 
strike me as noteworthy. Life of 
the Prince Oonsort promises to 
be unique in the history of man- 
kind; full of familiar revelations, 
domestic, personal, and political, 
relating to Personages who have 
hitherto abode on the summit of 
Olympus, and only descended at 
rare intervals among men. The 
clouds are rent asunder, and these 
Great Ones and their confidential 
advisers and associates (themselves 
demigods) are transformed in a 
moment into inhabitants of the 
everyday world, chatting to the 
readers of Circulating Libraries and 
Daily Newspapers. No few living 
Personages and Persons will (per- 
haps with amazement) see them- 
selves prematurely and familiarly 
reported here; and the _histori- 
cal student will eagerly seize so 
unwonted an opportunity of tracing 
the small and usually secret causes 
which help to produce great national 
events ; for example, how much the 
astute public homage of Lonis soi- 
disant Napoleon to Prince Albert 
(when such homage was scarce and 
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anxiously desired) may have had to 
do with subsequent and still subsist- 
ing intimacies between the Royal 
and so-called Imperial families ; and 
with various European events of stu- 
pendous importance. Worshippers 
of rank and title, and loyal subjects 
of an ancient Throne, will find much 
to give them intense satisfaction in 
this work; and perhaps those of 
opposite leanings yet more. 

Phe Teall ical is in three 
handsome portly volumes, a History 
of French Literature. It begins at 
the beginning and comes down to 
the end of Louis Philippe’s reign. 
I have formed and mean to 
express & a definite opinion, 
namely, that this is decidedly a 
poor book, and it is necessary to 
say so, because the subject is at- 
tractive and important, the pub- 
lishers are in the front rank of the 
trade, and the work has been warmly 
praised in the Daily News and else- 
where. Monsieur Van Laun, who, 
I am told, is a native of the 
Netherlands, seems to have an im- 
perfect knowledge both of English 
and French, and his intrusion into 
English literature on this and other 
occasions in the character of French 
Interpreter calls for an emphatic 
protest. He has been assisted here, 
he tells us, in some of his metrical 
versions by an English clergyman, 
but the radical defects of style 
which pervaded his translation of 
M. Taine’s English Literature are 
abundantly present in this new 
book; and for the imbecility of its 
judgments it is needless to look 
farther than to the pages on Balzac 
and on Victor Hugo’s dramas. 

The other book I have to speak of 
is a novel, an attempt to revive the 
glories of the shilling number, 
which shone so brightly in the days 
of Dickens and Thackeray. It is the 
first volume (six numbers) of A 
Modern Minister, to be completed in 
another volume; but, when complete, 
to be only the first of a series of 
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stories of modern life under the 
general title of The Oheveley Novels. 
The paper and printing are excellent; 
there are illustrations 4 la Dickens, 
and the cover and title-page bear 
the time-honoured imprint of Wil- 
liam Blackwood and Sons, in itself 
no light guarantee to the public. I 
read an extract of eulogy from the 
Saturday Review, I read one of glori- 
fication from the Scotsman, I found 
in my Times one morning a solid 
columa of praise erected to the new 
novelist; some other paper shrewdly 
remarked, ‘If this be not George 
Eliot, we know not who it can 
be.’ I began, therefore, not with- 
out expectancy. The first half- 
page changed this feeling into a 
sort of mental anxiety; soon fol- 
lowed by suspicion ; on the heels of 
which anger rushed in. This lasted 
through number one, and then 
gradually melted away, leaving the 
rest of the journey to be pursued 
in a more equable, yet not entirely 
agreeable or wholesome mood,—a 
sense of absurdity that much oftener 
sank into contempt than rose to any 
kind of merriment. I do not intend, 
having read it, to waste more time 
in writing about A Modern Minister, 
save this (demanded by the inci- 
dental circumstances above alluded 
to) that it is a hotchpotch of imita- 
tions, or recollections, of the stories 
of George Eliot, Dickens, Victor 
Hugo, and a regiment of lesser 
novelists ; and that, whereas it 
might, for all this, be amusing or 
at least readable, it is unspeak- 
ably and incredibly tiresome and 
foolish. Though the scene is laid 
in England, the writer is clearly 
no Englishman, probably an Ame. 
rican. No Englishman (for one 
thing) would speak of London 
—the whole metropolis—as ‘ the 
City,’ as it is repeatedly spoken of 
here. The illustrations are also won- 
derful in their way. I have cut out 
this Times review, and shall have it 
bound up with A Modern Minister, 
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for, worthless apart, they will form 
together a Curiosity of Litera- 
ture. 


The hurry and splutter we live 
in is telling with evil results on 
literature and on criticism. If what I 
have just said of these two Books be 
true (and I am willingto stake there- 
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thoroughly incompetent and mis- 
leading criticism. 

I like Essex, among other reasons, 
because of all the Home Counties it 
has least literature in the air. I 
doubt if [have a subscriber to a daily 
paper or Mudie within a radius of 


upon. my Hermitship’s whole cha- seven miles. 
racter for literary judgment) it by no 
means follows that the newspapers 
above named are habitually silly; 
but it does follow that they occa- 


sionally become the vehicles of 


Endive, boiled like spinach, is 
one of the best vegetables at this 
season. 

Eastern Hermit. 


‘SPIRITUALISM,’ 


Tue mitiats ‘F.R.S.’ were appended to Mr. Wallace's name at the head of the article 
on ‘ Psychological Curiosities of Scepticism’ in our last number (p. 694), through 
a mistake, for which he was in no way responsible, 


To the Editor of ‘ Fraser’s Magazine.’ 


Srr,—It is not my intention to reply in your pages to Mr. Wallace's article in the last 
number of Fraser ; but I would beg to be allowed to explain the reasons of my silence. 

In the first place, the controversy has come to assume such a personal tone, that a 
continuance of it in the same tone is, on every account, to be deprecated. And as I 
intend to put forth all that I think needful in defence of my scientific positions in the 
forthcoming new edition of my Lectures, I would refer such of my readers as may care 
to pursue the subject, to the Addendum I shall make to them,—an expansion of one 
part of that defence, which requires much historical detail, having been already com- 
municated to the Atheneum for December 22. 

Secondly, it has now become obvious that there is such a fundamental difference 
between Mr. Wallace, on the one hand, and the world in general, on the other, as to 


the value of testimony in regard to the ‘ocoult,’ that there is no common basis for 
discussion. 


£7, 1879, Witt B. Carpenter, 





